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Impressions of a Visit to India, Iraq, 
Persia, and Turkey 


by 


C. W. H. WEAVER 
Chief of Section, International Labour Office 


It had been the keen desire of the late Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, Mr. Albert Thomas, that a mission should 
visit Iraq, Persia, and Turkey, and only the exceptional pressure 
of events in Geneva prevented him from himself making a jour- 
ney to these countries in the autumn of 1931 or the early spring 
of 1932. After Mr. Thomas’s death, therefore, the present Direc- 
tor decided that the mission should be undertaken as soon as 
arrangements could conveniently be made. Unable himself to be 
absent from Geneva for a long period, the Director deputed 
Mr. C. W. H. Weaver and Seyed Mohammad Ali Khan Djamal- 
zadeh to represent him. At the same time, in pursuance of the 
policy of increasing the number of missions of officials of the 
International Labour Office to extra-European countries, the 
Director decided that Mr. Weaver should first proceed to India. 

Mr. Weaver accordingly left Geneva on 19 January 1933, 
reaching Bombay on 2 February. After a 28 days’ tour in India, 
where he was accompanied by Dr. P. P. Pillai, Director of the 
Indian Branch of the International Labour Office in New Delhi, 
Mr. Weaver left for Iraq on 3 March. Disembarking on 9 March 
at Basra, he was joined on 10 March at Baghdad by Mr. Djamal- 
zadeh, who was a member of the mission in Iraq, Persia, and 
Turkey. The mission in these countries included visits to Bagh- 
dad and Khanagin in Iraq, Kermanshah, Hamadan, Kazvin, 
Teheran, and Isfahan in Persia, and Ankara and Istanbul in 
Turkey ; it concluded with the return to Geneva on 16 April. 

In the following article Mr. Weaver gives an account of the 
inission and of his impressions of the conditions of life and 
labour in the countries visited. 
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HE objects of this mission to India, Iraq, Persia, and Turkey 
were to visit the Governments and to interview the Minis- 
ters and departments dealing with labour questions, to gain some 
first-hand impressions of conditions of life and labour, and to 
mect, as far as might be possible, representatives of employers 
and workers. In Iraq and Turkey the mission also furnished 
an opportunity of conveying a personal welcome from the 
Director of the International Labour Office to the Governments 
of these new Members of the International Labour Organisation. 
In carrying out their task the members of the mission met with 
the greatest courtesy and kindness on the part of the authorities, 
employers, and workers, to all of whom I would take this oppor- 
tunity of expressing the sincere gratitude of the mission. 


India 

In a short four weeks’ tour in India, it was not possible to 
do more than visit a few characteristic industrial centres as well 
as the seat of the Government of India at New Delhi. Dr. Pillai 
therefore arranged that we should visit Bombay, Ahmedabad, 
Cawnpore, Dhanbad (for the Jharia coalfield), Calcutta, Jam- 
shedpur (for the Tata Iron and Steel Works), and Nagpur. It was 
thus possible to meet members of the Central and Provincial 
Governments and Legislatures, officials, employers, and workers, 
and to see something of working conditions in selected under- 
takings in the cotton, woollen, jute, boot and shoe, coal-mining, 
and iron and steel industries, and of the conditions of Calcutta 
dock labour. Visits were not confined to factories, but included 
housing, medical arrangements, créches, schools, and other wel- 
fare insfitutions. The mission was therefore able to make a 
fairly representative general survey of Indian industrial condi- 
tions, except in two important respects : the programme did not 
include a visit to an Indian State, nor was it possible to see 
anything of the plantation industry, which employs about a 
million workers in British India alone. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA AND LABOUR LEGISLATION 


While in Delhi I had the honour of an audience of His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy, who showed great interest in the work of the 
International Labour Organisation, and I was able to meet a 
number of the members of the Government of India. The close 
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and constant relations between the Government of India and the 
International Labour Office made it unnecessary to discuss at any 
length the question of the ratification of Conventions. The 
Government of India were good enough, however, to arrange for 
me to discuss with the responsible officials the question of the 
ratification of the Forced Labour Convention, and the application 
to railways workers of the Hours and Weekly Rest Conventions. 


The situation with regard to the Forced Labour Convention 
is that the Indian Legislature adopted in 1931 a resolution 
approving the application of the principles of the Convention in 
India, but declaring that the Convention could not be ratified 
until Article 2 (which defines forced or compulsory labour for 
the purposes of the Convention) had been so amended as to 
make it clear that the operation of existing legislation relating 
to criminal tribes would not be hampered by ratification. 
Although there may be differences of opinion in India about the 
inethods of applying this legislation, it is generally agreed that 
its object is the reclamation of the peoples concerned and that 
its application does not involve forms of forced labour which it 
was the intention of the Convention to abolish or regulate. I 
submitted, therefore, that there was ground for the reconsidera- 
tion of an interpretation of the Convention that would bring the 
provisions of this legislation within the field of application of 
the Convention, since the subject matter of the Criminal Tribes 
Act and similar legislation was in no way dealt with in the 
detailed provisions of the Convention and formed no part of the 
purposes of the Convention. It was not possible to reach a con- 
clusion in an informal discussion of this kind, but the com- 
petent officials agreed that the question might be reconsidered at 
a suitable moment. 

The application to railways of the provisions of the Hours 
and Weekly Rest Conventions under the conditions laid down 
in Article 10 of the former Convention is a question which has 
led to considerable public discussion, both in India and in 
Geneva. Article 10 provides that the principles of these Conven- 
tions that are applicable to British India are to be adopted “ in 
such branches of railway work as shall be specified for this 
purpose by the competent authority”. The extension that has 
now been given to the application of these Conventions to rail- 
ways is recorded in the Summary of Annual Reports under 
Article 408 submitted to the Seventeenth Session of the Inter- 
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national Labour Conference. Considerable progress would appear 
to have been made since the passage of the Indian Railways 
(Amendment) Act of 1930, and I was assured that further 
extension of the application of the Conventions would be made 
as circumstances permitted. 

As regards labour legislation, the information published by 
the Office from time to time has shown the progress already 
made in giving effect to the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission on Labour in India which reported in 1931. It was 
evident that the Government of India intends actively to prose- 
cute the realisation of the reforms recommended. Measures 
dealing with industrial disputes, migrant labour for the tea gar- 
dens, and the pledging of the labour of children under 15 years 
of age have already been adopted ; Bills extending the applica- 
tion of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, providing for the 
acquisition of land needed for workers’ dwellings, regulating the 
payment of wages, and for combating abuses in the collection 
of debts from workers are under discussion ; and draft Bills for 
the amendment of the Indian Factories Act and the Indian Mines 
Act are also under consideration. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Industrial relations in India have as yet only begun to develop 
out of the stage of individual bargaining between employer and 
worker, or, more accurately, between employer, jobber, and 
worker. For intermediaries play an important part in the organi- 
sation of Indian industry. In a large number of cases the com- 
pany owning a mill, factory, or mine does not itself operate the 
undertaking, but entrusts the management to another company, 
called a managing agency, which usually controls a group of 
undertakings, sometimes of the most varied kinds. In the same 
way, the management of an undertaking does not in many cases 
deal directly with the labour employed, but leaves the labour 
management to a labour contractor (in the case mainly of mining 
and unskilled labour) or labour jobbers (usually foremen). Thus, 
while there is little collective bargaining, the worker is also 
deprived of the advantages of direct contact with the employer, 
either personally or through a responsible official of the under- 
taking, and often depends for employment or the security of his 
employment on the good will of the jobber, which he not infre- 
quently purchases by payments from his wages or otherwise. 
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Criticisms of the managing agency system, as well as of the 
method of dealing with labour through contractors and jobbers, 
were heard alike in official circles and from employers and 
workers, and these criticisms related to the influence of these 
institutions on economic efficiency as well as on the satisfactory 
handling of labour. This article is not concerned with the strictly 
economic aspect of the matter, although it is of particular impor- 
tance at a time when industry in India has to adapt itself to the 
changed conditions caused by the world crisis and the successful 
competition of Japanese products in Indian markets. In any 
event, both the raising of the standard of efficiency of Indian 
labour and the securing to the worker of guarantees against the 
abuses of the contractor and jobber systems appear to require 
reforms in the methods of industrial relations. The evidence 
submitted to the Whitley Commission and the conclusions of 
that Commission seem to warrant the statement that there is 
already a considerable body of opinion in India which holds that 
it would be advantageous to both employers and workers to 
substitute direct employment, and, where the size of the under- 
taking justifies it, the management of labour by special officers, 
for the method of relying upon contractors to supply unskilled 
labour, over whose conditions of employment the employer has 
little control, and upon jobbers to deal with skilled and semi- 
skilled labour. 

The carrying out of these reforms would be facilitated, and 
industrial relations generally placed on a more stable basis, if 
trade unions in India were in a better position to fulfil the essen- 
tial trade union function of collective bargaining and of nego- 
tiating collective agreements. At present, however, with the 
partial exception of the transport unions, the trade unions are 
still very weak in organisation, membership, and funds. It is 
impossible, on the basis of such a short and incomplete study 
as I was able to make, to attempt to analyse fully the causes 
of this situation, but reference may be made to some obvious 
factors. 

In the first place, the character of the labour in Indian 
industry makes trade union organisation particularly difficult. 
There is as yet in India only a very small class of permanent 
industrial wage earners, definitely established in urban areas 
and detached from the villages. As the Whitley Report says: 
“The migration from the rural areas to the factories is not in 
the main a permanent exodus ; it is, in the minds of those who 
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undertake it and to a large extent in fact, a temporary transfer, 
and the recruit to industry continues to regard as his home the 
place from which he has come.” The result is a shifting, 
unstable industrial population, as difficult to organise in trade 
unions as it is to train in the more skilled operations of industry. 

A second cause of the weakness of trade unions, which, like 
the one just mentioned, is largely beyond the control of the 
unions, is the lack of education of the workers and the absence 
of leaders who have come from their own ranks. Indian trade 
unions have able and devoted leaders, but they are most fre- 
quently social reformers, philanthropists, or politicians who have 
little personal experience of labour in industry. This situation is 
inevitable in the early stages of any trade union movement, and 
only the spread of primary education can change it, although 
leaders could increasingly be formed by the extension of that 
systematic training which has already been begun by some 
unions. 

A further factor is the attitude of employers, on whose part 
an enlightened policy could do much to promote the growth of 
healthy trade unions. I was assured by some representative 
employers that they would be glad to be delivered from the 
uncertainties of dealing with unorganised bodies of workers and 
would welcome the possibility of negotiating with responsible 
trade unions. On the other hand, I was informed that employers 
generally have shown a tendency to obstruct rather than to 
facilitate organising work. 

Then there is the poverty of the workers, whose wages are in 
many cases so near the subsistance level that it is obviously 
difficult for them to pay trade union contributions, however 
small. 

The removal of other causes of weakness appears to be more 
within the possibilities of the unions themselves. One such factor 
is disunity, in regard to which a very important step has been 
taken since the mission left India by the establishment of the 
National Federation of Labour. Again, it would appear that 
there has been a tendency to rely more upon disputes to provide 
the motive power to impel workers to join the unions than upon 
regular organising activity and the creation of permanent links 
between the worker and the union. However, there have been 
new developments in some unions in this latter respect, i.e. the 
creation of mutual benefit, superannuation, sickness, and death 
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benefit funds. Two admirable instances of these forms of activity 
are the All-India Railwaymen’s Union and the Labour Union of 
Ahmedabad ; I was also deeply impressed by other activities of 
this latter Union, such as the building of model houses, provi- 
sion of hospital and medical facilities, schools, legal assistance. 
Finally, the unsettled political situation in India has diverted 
energies that would no doubt otherwise have been directed to 
trade union organisation. 

On the side of the employers in India there have long been 
well-established associations, but it is only within the last decade 
or so that they have been to any extent concerned with industrial 
relations. Even now, although it is true that, as the Whitley 
Report states, “ associations of employers have been compelled 
to devote considerable attention to the demands of employees for 
improved working conditions ”’, there is still little organised col- 
lective bargaining. Very recently, the central organisations, the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce and the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry, have been doubled by cen- 
tral associations of industrial employers. These new develop- 
ments have been determined mainly by the desire to create 
appropriate machinery for the selection of representatives to the 
International Labour Conference, but it may well be that a fur- 
ther result will be increased attention to industrial relations 
questions. 

It is unnecessary to explain here the existence of two central 
organisations of employers in India, the one representing mainly 
European but also considerable Indian interests, while the other 
is exclusively composed of Indians. The organisation, aims, and 
views of the Indian national associations have been authorita- 
tively explained recently by Mr. A. H. Maru, Assistant Secretary 
of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay, in his article on 
“The Development of Employers’ Organisations in India”.’ It 
will suffice to mention here that it was strongly impressed upon 
me by Indian employers that they attach very great importance 
to the representation at Geneva of Indian capital, and are unable 
to agree that it is admissible that non-Indian interests in India 
should be included in the employers’ delegation from India. 


Given the present position with regard to industrial relations 
in India, it is not surprising that employers should be exposed to 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. XXVII, No. 2, Feb. 1933, pp. 220-236. 
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the inconvenience of sudden strike movements, while the workers 
have no effective means of defence against unilateral decisions 
by the employers, as, for instance, decisions to cut wages in times 
of industrial depression such as the present. While I was in 
India, wage cuts were being operated in Calcutta jute mills by 
a method which consisted in applying the reduction in one 
or more mills of a group and then waiting until the resulting 
strike at those mills had petered out before repeating the process 
at other mills. In Bombay I was informed that the closing of 
mills was sometimes followed shortly after by their re-opening 
with reduced rates of wages. The use of such methods might 
be avoided, as well as some at least of the strikes that have 
proved so disastrous to Indian industry in the past, by suitable 
machinery of negotiation between well-organised and representa- 
tive associations of employers and workers. 


CoNDITIONS OF LABOUR 


My impressions of conditions of labour are given subject to 
the observation that, as already noted, it was generally only pos- 
sible to visit selected undertakings ; moreover, it was outside the 
duties and possibilities of the mission to make any kind of 
intensive study of conditions. 

With these reservations, it may in the first place be stated 
that the general conditions in the factories visited would bear 
comparison with those of advanced industrial countries, while 
better conditions than those in two large jute mills visited near 
Calcutta would probably not be found anywhere.* Generally 
speaking, there was little fault to be found with lighting and air 
space, though in some cases more attention might be given to ven- 
tilation. Cleanliness and sanitation do not usually reach a high 
standard, and in this respect the co-operation of the workpeople 
is needed as well as action by the management. Safety devices 
did not always appear to be adequate, particularly in connection 
with running gear, and the fact that the workers are so often 
uneducated is a reason for more rather than less intensive safety 





1 “There are factories which would compare favourably in lay-out, clean- 
liness, atmosphere and general well-being with any factories in the world; there are 
others in which the welfare of the workers is almost entirely neglected.”” (Report 
of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, p. 63.) The Report further states that 
conditions are better in the larger factories, where the majority of the workers are 
employed, than in the smaller ones, and that there has been a marked general 


advance in recent years. 
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propaganda. (I was struck by the fact that in one very advanced 
undertaking more attention was given to a technical improve- 
ments suggestion scheme than to safety propaganda, although 
the risk of dangerous accidents was great.) For reasons both 
of safety and of cleanliness it would seem desirable that attention 
should be devoted to the question of more suitable clothing for 
both men and women. 


Several coal mines were visited in the Jharia coalfield, where 
there are both underground and surface workings, but it was 
only possible for me to visit one underground mine thoroughly. 
These mines are relatively easy to operate, as the underground 
workings are not deep, the seams are thick, and there is no 
danger from gas. In the underground mine visited ventilation, 
roofing, and haulage arrangements seemed adequate, but sanita- 
tion was very defective. The haulage gear of the surface mines 
was primitive, and the head carries, especially by women 
labourers, seemed unduly long and exhausting. 


Hours of Work 


Hours of work are of course limited by law both in factories 
and mines, and the Government of India contemplates the further 
reduction of working hours in perennial factories from 60 to 54 
a week, and in mines to 9 hours a day. No evidence was 
received that the legal limits were not respected, although in 
mines, as was pointed out in the Whitley Report, the system of 
12-hour shifts, together with the number of entrances to some 
collieries, makes it difficult to ensure that individual workers do 
not exceed the statutory 54-hour week. 

The further reduction of working hours in India is usually 
opposed on the grounds that the efficiency of labour is low and 
the workers are not accustomed to continuous work. It was 
represented to me that, although the hours of presence are longer 
than is usual in Europe, the hours of effective work are in fact 
shorter ; in one instance I was informed that the management 
employed a supernumerary staff equal to 10 per cent. of the 
number of workers in order to replace workers during petty 
absences in the course of working hours. While in Bombay |! 
heard much of the question of increasing efficiency in the weav- 
ing sheds by inducing weavers to work three instead of two 
looms. The opinion was expressed on the workers’ side that the 
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solution of the problem of efficiency and of the defective concen- 
tration of the workers lies to a great extent precisely in the reduc- 
tion of working hours. It was therefore particularly interesting 
to learn from a leading employer in Calcutta, where, under an 
output restriction scheme, jute mills were working a 40-hour 
week, that the limitation of the working day to 8 hours had 
resulted in increased output per worker per hour. 


Employment of Children 


In the undertakings visited there appeared to be only a small 
number of part-timers employed*, and the problem of child 
labour would seem to exist now mainly in factories and work- 
shops not covered by the Indian Factories Act, though the Whitley 
Report records evasions of the provisions of the Act by the 
employment of children under different names in two factories 
on the same day. With the decreased employment of part- 
timers—according to the Whitley Report, less than 4 per cent. of 
the total number of workers—it would not appear that the full 
adoption of the Minimum Age (Industry) Convention as regards 
factories would unduly add to the difficulties of Indian Industry. 


Employment of Women 


It was noticeable that, although the proportion of women 
employed in relation to the total number of workers is reported 
to have risen, their employment is much less extensive than in 
similar industries in Europe and Japan. Machinery is usually 
tended by men, with the main exception of spinning machinery, 
women being principally employed on the least skilled jobs. 
This division of labour is not without disadvantages, for it results 
in women being employed in such occupations as sorting raw 
materials, cleaning up, and carrying. The traveller in the East 
becomes accustomed to the sight of women carrying head loads, 
but it would nevertheless seem desirable to eliminate this type 
of labour under modern industrial conditions. The prohibition 
of the work of women underground in mines will reduce this 
form of women’s labour, for their work is mainly that of carrying 
and loading. In this connection, I was able to note that the 





1 Children between the ages of 12 and 15 years may only be employed for 
6 hours a day. 
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daily attendance lists in the mines visited showed that the number 
of women employed underground was generally less than 15 per 
cent. of all workers, so that practice is already in advance of the 
requirements of the law. Incidentally it may be remarked that 
I felt no doubt whatever of the wisdom of this reform after 
seeing conditions underground. But it also appeared to me that 
increased attention to the conditions under which women are 
employed in surface work, particularly in carrying, is necessary ; 
the hardships involved in the work of women in connection with 
open coke-burning were particularly noticeable. 


Wages 


Statistics of wages and the cost of living in India were found 
by the Whitley Commission to be inadequate for the purpose of 
reporting on the standard of living of the workers, with the 
partial exception of the Bombay Presidency. The improvement 
of labour statistics generally is indeed an urgent need in India, 
not only for determining the level of real wages, but also for 
facilitating comparisons between wages and other conditions of 
labour in different parts of the country, between conditions in 
India and other countries where Indian emigrants are employed, 
and between conditions in India and other industrial States. In 
my enquiries I made no attempt at a systematic compilation of 
wage figures for the undertakings visited, but it was impossible 
to avoid the impression that wages were low. 

References to the low level of wages in India are usually met 
by the statement that the wages are not low compared with the 
general standard of living of the people, and that the problem of 
raising the standard of living of the industrial worker alone is 
complicated by the fact already referred to, that there is only 
a very small permanent industrial population, most of the labour 
being but temporarily transferred from the villages. India, it is 
pointed out, is still to an overwhelming extent an agricultural 
country, and the fundamental problem is to raise the standard 
of welfare of the vast agricultural population. To these consider- 
ations the advocates of higher wages reply that it has been the 
general experience that the improvement of the conditions of 
industrial workers has reacted favourably on the standard of 
living of the rural population, thus contributing to the rise of 
the general standard. If, therefore, India is to derive general 
benefit from industrialisation, it is not sufficient to rely upon 
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the ultimate effects of an increase in the national wealth, or 
even upon the results of a co-ordinated plan for the improvement 
of the conditions of agricultural life and labour which such an 
increase would facilitate and which is of such urgent importance. 
It is definitely necessary to do everything possible to influence 
directly the rise in the standard of the industrial workers. 

That such measures are also needed in the interests of the 
industrial workers themselves can hardly be questioned by 
anyone who has seen the intolerable conditions under which 
many of the workers live. And it is equally in the interest of 
the employers that the standard of physique, health, and intelli- 
gence of the workers should be raised. It may be true that there 
is resistance and inertia on the part of the workers against 
attempts to improve their living conditions—housing, sanitation, 
more suitable foods, etc.—and it is true that there is no short 
cut to a higher general level of well-being. But a higher real 
wage level would enable the workers to avail themselves of 
improved housing—and thus facilitate economic housing schemes 
—as it would increase their purchasing power generally. 

It is impossible to refer here to the many problems of wages 
which came to my notice, but three further observations may be 
made. Great as the difficulties may be in setting up minimum 
wage fixing machinery, I felt that such machinery was urgently 
needed in the case of unskilled labour, e.g. labour engaged in 
carrying at docks, mines, etc., where very low wages appeared 
to be paid for particularly arduous work. Another urgent pro- 
blem is that of the periodicity and punctuality of payment— 
there seems no valid reason why wages should not be paid weekly 
and at once instead of being paid fortnightly or monthly and 
then a week or ten days late. Lastly, too much importance 
cannot be attached to measures designed to free the workers from 
the curse of indebtedness and to protect them from the rapacity 
of moneylenders. The visitor is impressed by the sight of stal- 
wart prosperous Kabulis, armed with long sticks, waiting near 
the mill gates to intimidate their debtors into paying usurious 
rates of interest out of the wages they have just received. The 
Bill now before the Indian Legislature is a step forward, but 
further action is necessary to limit the recoverability of excessive 
debts and to provide properly guaranteed facilities by the State, 
co-operative societies, trade unions, or otherwise for the granting 
of loans to workers. 
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INSPECTION 


The inspection of factories in India is organised provincially, 
while the inspection of mines is under the control of a Chief 
Inspector of Mines whose area is the whole of British India. 
Both services appeared to be admirably organised and staffed, 
and alike on the part of employers and workers high appreciation 
of the work of the inspectors was expressed. As regards the inspec- 
tion of factories I heard the opinion expressed that there would be 
advantages in making inspection a Central instead of a Provincial 
service, since a Central service would be able to ensure greater 
uniformity in the application of the law throughout the various 
Provinces. I also had evidence that both factory and mine 
inspection services were felt to be considerably understaffed ; 
this was one of the few criticisms of the inspection system that 
were heard. Another criticism was that the work of the inspect- 
ors was rendered difficult by the reluctance of magistrates to 
convict for breaches of the law, or their failure to inflict fines 
sufficient in amount to have a deterrent effect. I gained the 
impression that the work of the inspectors was also impeded by 
the system of placing the management of mining labour and 
unskilled labour in the hands of contractors. 


WoORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


Reference has already been made to the Bill extending the 
scope of the law relating to workmen’s compensation. In regard 
to the application of the law, I was informed of two principal 
grievances on the part of the workers. The method of dealing 
with claims is not uniformly satisfactory throughout the Pro- 
vinces. Where, as in the Bombay Presidency, there is a Labour 
Office, the Director of which is Commissioner for Workmen’s 
Compensation, there would appear to be no difficulty in bringing 
claims to notice and in obtaining a prompt decision; in the 
Ahmedabad district of the Presidency the co-operation between 
the Commissioner and the Labour Union seems to have had 
results eminently satisfactory to all parties. On the other hand, 
in Provinces where there is no Labour Office, and especially 
where officials who are heavily burdened with other duties are 
commissioners for workmen’s compensation, it appears that there 
are practical difficulties in submitting claims. It was also alleged 
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that accidents are not always reported, and that injured workmen 
are occasionally intimidated into withholding claims for com- 
pensation. 


HousInc, WELFARE, ETC. 


Paternalism is a characteristic of Indian industry, and many 
employers are spending large sums in providing housing and 
promoting in various ways the welfare of their workers. There 
is no statutory obligation on employers to provide housing, and, 
while it is naturally in the interest of employers who are depen- 
dent on labour drawn from a distance to house their workers 
under the best possible sanitary conditions, both in order to retain 
labour and to secure the maximum possible efficiency, great 
credit is due to the promoters of some of the housing schemes 
that I was able to see in Delhi, Cawnpore, Calcutta, Jamshedpur, 
and Nagpur. The same remark applies to the hospitals, medical 
arrangements, institutes, schools, etc., provided by employers. 

The problem of housing is an immensely difficult one, espe- 
cially in such cities as Bombay and Calcutta, though in the 
Calcutta area it is to some extent simplified by the circumstance 
that most of the larger mills are spread along the banks of the 
Hooghly river outside the town. In all cases it is complicated 
by the fact, already mentioned, that most of the workers are 
villagers and retain the habits of the village ; they have, there- 
fore, to be educated in the use of better housing. Superficial as 
my visits necessarily were, I saw enough to be convinced that this 
process of education is not impossible ; where workers were able 
to afford better types of housing, they were found to have availed 
themselves of them. The problem in India, as elsewhere, is to 
a great extent one of wages. 

It appeared to me that the housing provided by employers 
suffered mainly from lack of co-ordination. Very great variety 
was found to exist both in the types of houses and in the condi- 
tions of residence. The promoters of every scheme appear to 
have worked out for themselves the types of houses to be built 
and their arrangement. The result is that, while some are 
reasonably good in the circumstances, many are open to criticism. 
It is my frank opinion that housing reform in India will only 
be placed on a satisfactory basis when it is undertaken by the 
Government, acting through the local authorities. Meanwhile, 
however, improvements might be made by the centralised study 
and recommendation of plans for the lay-out of houses, provision 
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of light and water, ventilation, sanitation, etc. The same observ 
ation applies to some housing provided by municipalities for their 
labourers which was visited. As regards conditions of residence, 
systems vary from free housing and nominal rents to rents which 
seemed excessive in relation to the workers’ earnings. 

Whatever their defects, however, the houses built by em- 
ployers were usually in marked contrast to those that are priv- 
ately owned or built by the workers themselves. It is impossible 
to attempt to describe here the hovels of mud, straw, bamboo, 
etc.—some partly dug-outs—that were seen in various towns. 
That the conditions in which these workers live approximate to 
those in the villages does not seem a sufficient answer in the 
case of housing in urban areas. Vigorous and co-ordinated action 
by the authorities would appear to be an urgent necessity. 


The medical welfare institutions visited varied from the excel- 
lent hospital founded by the Tata Company in their town of 
Jamshedpur and the admirable consulting rooms and dispensary 
at the Angus Jute Mills in Calcutta to dispensaries that could do 
with much improvement. Here again my general impression was 
that much had been done by progressive employers, but that 
there was no co-ordination of effort and that in many cases the 
medical arrangements were quite inadequate. It appeared that in 
some cases there were waste and inefficiency. If it is granted 
that under Indian conditions the responsibility for the medical 
care of workers should be placed upon the employer, it would 
seem desirable both that the law should prescribe minimum 
requirements and that employers should organise their medical 
institutions collectively through their associations. It appears to 
me, however, that Government action is needed to place the 
organisation of medical relief on a sound basis. 

The same observations apply, mutatis mutandis, to maternity 
welfare schemes, créches, refectories, institutes, washing arrange- 
ments, etc. In regard to maternity welfare, I saw centres 
where devoted service was being rendered under difficult and 
even heart-breaking conditions. But it is impossible not to bring 
away the unhappy impression of a lack of general organisation, 
of uniform guiding principles and co-ordinated effort. Where 
there was not definite inadequacy there was often perfunctori- 
ness. In the case of schools, this impression was even stronger, 
but the education of workers’ children is a function of the State, 
not of employers, and is one of India’s greatest needs. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 


In the absence of statistics and an organisation for dealing 
with unemployment, it is impossible to say whether there is 
unemployment leading to privation in the case of industrial 
workers and their families. The connection of the temporary 
industrial worker with his home village and the consciousness of 
responsibility of the Indian family for all its members are said to 
prevent the development of an unemployment problem as it is 
known in other industrial countries. It would be surprising, 
however, if there were not at present some unemployment among 
the workers permanently resident in industrial areas. It is 
known that there is unemployment among educated Indians, 
Anglo-Indians, and even Europeans, and while the problem of 
assisting these classes is of course entirely different from that of 
assisting industrial workers, there would seem to be grounds 
during the present depression for setting up employment offices 
where applications for and offers of employment could be 
registered and made known. Such an organisation would enable 
India to carry out the provisions of the Unemployment Conven- 
tion ; it would provide a means of ascertaining the extent of 
unemployment and the need for relief ; it might do something 
at least to reduce unemployment ; lastly, it might be developed 
to replace in part the contractor and jobber system referred to 
in the paragraphs on industrial relations as far as the supply of 
labour is concerned. 


AGRICULTURE AND HANDICRAFTS 


No attempt was made in the course of this short visit to 
study conditions in agriculture and handicrafts. It is impossible, 
however, to travel in India without being impressed by the funda- 
mental importance of agriculture and the large place still held 
by handicrafts in the national life. As is well known, there are 
influential sections of Indian opinion which hold that the future 
economy of India should be based, as it was before contact with 
the West, upon the largely self-contained village. It would be 
out of place here to discuss this policy of local as well as national 
self-sufficiency. But there can be no doubt that the basic eco- 
nomic problem of India, with its rapidly growing population, is 
that of increasing and improving the vroductivity of agriculture 
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and of raising the standard of living of its peasants, at the same 
time utilising to the full the traditional skill of its handicraftsmen. 

As regards agriculture, in India, as in the other countries 
visited, | was impressed by the need for national planning. A 
great deal of work has been done in India for the improvement 
of plant species and methods of agriculture, but it would seem 
that up to the present this work has benefited large agricultural 
undertakings more than peasant husbandry. There is great need 
for the extension of this work, but above all for the education 
of the peasant in order to make him more receptive to new ideas 
and methods in agriculture. The second term of the problem is 
irrigation, to which it is impossible to attach too much impor- 
tance. Finally, | am convinced that the development of co- 
operation is essential alike for the education of the peasant, for 
the rationalisation of agricultural methods, for the better organis- 
ation of buying and selling, and for freeing the peasant from his 
universal enemy, the moneylender. 

A definite policy seems also desirable with regard to handi- 
crafts. Both Provincial Governments and private agencies—- 
especially the followers of Mr. Gandhi—are doing much to pro- 
tect and encourage artisanship. The development of this work, 


preferably on the basis of a discrimination between those handi- 
crafts that should be preserved. and encouraged and those that 
might be replaced by factory-made products, is one of the fore- 
most tasks of economic statesmanship in India. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The social and economic problems of India are overwhelming 
in their variety and complexity, and require the concentration 
of all the intellectual and moral forces of India upon their treat- 
ment. Unhappily, at present, the political situation in the country 
absorbs much of the attention of many of the best brains and 
most forceful personalities. Any discussion of the political situa- 
tion would be out of place here, but the opinion may be expressed 
that it is of the utmost importance that the future form of govern- 
men in India should be settled without delay. India needs a 
period of peace in which the energies of Government, adminis- 
trators, and public men can be devoted mainly to economic and 
social betterment. 

Feeling in India regarding the League of Nations and the 
Iniernational Labour Organisation is also undoubtedly influenced 
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by political unsettlement. Unsatisfied national aspirations, like 
all frustrated desires, incline the mind to see things out of their 
true perspective. Thus a correct appreciation of the ideals and 
aims of the Organisation is clouded in the minds of some Indian 
nationalists by apprehension that the Conventions are designed 
to restrict the growth of Indian industry in the interest of other 
States. It is not suggested that this idea is purely a product of 
nationalist sentiment. Apart from other motives of a more inter- 
ested character which influence this attitude of mind, the appar- 
ent preoccupation of the Organisation with European conditions 
gives support to the view that it is mainly a European institution. 
It is, therefore, particularly fortunate that the initiative has been 
taken by the oversea members of the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office to draw attention to the need for 
measures making for greater universality. On the other hand, 
there should be ground for the hope that the Organisation and 
its work will be judged with more impartiality in an atmosphere 
of political calm. With the intellectual and moral energies of 
the country free to act for the economic and social elevation of 
the people of India should come recognition that the interest of 
the worker is also the interest of the employer and the State. 


Iraq 


Iraq, the land of the two rivers, lies mainly in the depression 
between the escarpment of the Arabian desert and the mountains 
that form the western boundary of the Iranian plateau. To the 
north it is bounded by Asia Minor, to the south by the Persian 
Gulf. Iraq is almost entirely an agricultural and pastoral country. 
The cultivable area lies partly in the hills to the north-east, but 
mainly in the alluvial plain of the Tigris and the Euphrates, 
which covers 35,000 square miles of the 140,000 square miles 
that make up the total area of the country. 

In round figures, the population of Iraq is 3,000,000, the 
great majority of whom are Moslems belonging in almost equal 
numbers to the Sunni and the Shiah sects. By their social habits 
and mode of life the people of Iraq have been classified into four 
main groups: the people of the hills, the desert nomads, the 
riverain cultivating tribes, and the town dwellers. The first 
group are partly agriculturalists, and partly mountain nomads 
who depend upon their sheep and goats for a livelihood. The 
nomads of the plains are found in the steppes between the Tigris 
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and the Euphrates and in the desert south of the Euphrates ; 
they are breeders of camels, sheep, and horses ; in recent years 
there has been a growing tendency amongst them to settle on 
cultivable land. The cultivating tribes form the largest section 
of the population and are mostly spread along the two rivers : 
their tribal organisation has largely developed into the relation- 
ship of landlord and fellahin, who are usually paid by a share 
in the crop ; they are very poor and in Iraq, as everywhere in 
the East, heavily indebted. The townsmen are mainly mer- 
chants, small shopkeepers, and handicraftsmen, with here and 
there a few mechanics and industrial workers. 

The principal products of Iraq are dates—which have been 
said to represent 80 per cent. of the world crop—rice, wheat, 
barley, cotton, and wool. Of the older industries the most impor- 
tant are hand weaving, tanning, leather work, and metal work. 
Modern industry is as yet in a very early stage of development, 
although in Iraq, as in the other countries visited, it is the definite 
policy of the Government to encourage factory industries. At 
present the most important form of modern industrial employ- 
ment open to Iragis is in connection with railway and motor 
transport, the port of Basra, and the developing oil industry. 
There are now, however, a number of small factories—textiles, 
cigarettes, modern tanneries, arak, etc.——and a large cotton 
ginnery. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND LABOUR LEGISLATION 


The mission was received with the greatest kindness and 
courtesy by the Government. In addition to the honour of an 
audience of His Majesty King Feisal, I was granted interviews 
with the Prime Minister and Minister of the Interior, the Foreign 
Minister, the Minister of Economy and Communications, and a 
number of the principal officials and advisers. It was thus 
possible to discuss the questions of relations with the Organis- 
ation, participation in the work of the Conference, labour legis- 
lation, and the attitude of the Government to the Conventions. 

Prior to the arrival of the mission the Government had decided 
that relations with the Organisation should be entrusted to the 
Ministry of the Interior, where responsibility for labour questions 
is now concentrated in the hands of the Secretary for Labour. 
As regards participation in the work of the Conference, the con- 
versations led to a favourable review of the question, and a dele- 
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gation of the Government of Iraq was accredited to the Seven- 
teenth Session of the Conference. In the unfortunate absence 
of the Secretary for Labour owing to illness, I discussed the draft 
of a Labour Law and the question of ratifications with 
Mr. C. N. Grice, Assistant Adviser in the Ministry of the Interior, 
to whom I am also extremely indebted for the invaluable help 
given in arranging and carrying out the programme in Iraq. 
There is at present no labour legislation in Iraq, but the draft 
Bill that has been prepared would cover the employment of 
women, young persons, and children, notification of accidents 
and workmen’s compensation for accidents and occupational 
diseases, the labour of seamen, and to some extent hours of work. 
It would further provide for the organisation of a Directorate 
of Labour in the Ministry of the Interior and the organisation 
of a factory inspection service. In discussing these proposals, 
I emphasised the importance of the inspection service and of 
the early issue of health and safety regulations, and agreed with 
the administration that the new Law should be adapted to local 
conditions in Iraq and that it should be confined to provisions 
that could be effectively enforced. I gathered that it was the 
desire of the Government to set as high a standard of labour pro- 
tection as possible, but that it was felt that at this early stage of 
industrial development the standards of the Conventions could 
not be adopted without modification. The Government appeared 
to be favourably disposed to the ratification of such Conventions 
as could be applied in Iraq, and the question will no doubt be 
further examined when the proposed legislation has been enacted. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Relations between employer and worker in Iraq are still in 
the phase of individual bargaining, and industrial associations 
as understood in advanced industrial countries have only recently 
began to appear. As far as I could ascertain, there are no 
employers’ organisations, although a number of the associations 
registered as trade unions by the Government, and which appear 
to be derivatives of the old corporations of craftsmen, are in 
reality organisations of small employers, merchants, and inde- 
pendent workers. Among the registered trade unions, however, 
there are also associations of motor drivers, printers, and mech- 
anical labourers ; in the short time available, I was unfortu- 
nately unable to get into contact with the leaders of these organis- 
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ations. The Association of Mechanical Labourers of Baghdad is 
particularly active, and would appear to have a_ definite 
organisation and programme. 


CONDITIONS OF LABOUR 


The Government was good enough to arrange for the mission 
to visit the principal textile factory at Kadhimain (Baghdad), the 
railway workshops near Baghdad, the cotton ginnery of the Brit- 
ish Cotton Growing Association, an arak factory, a tanning fac- 
tory, and a modern cigarette factory ; I also able to see prisoners 
employed in weaving carpets and other materials on hand looms, 
in carpentry, etc., in the prison at Baghdad, and to gain a super- 
ficial impression of conditions in the handicrafts carried on in 
the bazaars. The most important of the undertakings visited 
were the textile factory, which employs some 300 workers and 
manufactures the cloth needed for clothing the army and police 
as well as blankets and suitings for sale to the public, and the 
railway workshops, where some hundreds of men are normally 
employed in the repair of locomotives and the construction and 
repair of rolling-stock. Of the other undertakings, the cotton 
ginnery was not working owing to the reduced cultivation of 
cotton caused by the depression, while the tannery and arak 
factory were only partially operating during structural altera- 
tions. 

The need for health and safety regulations was obvious in 
several of the undertakings visited. Lay-out and air space were 
defective in the textile factory, and while most of the machinery 
was properly fenced, the fencing of the running gear was not 
entirely satisfactory. At the tannery the method of disposing 
of waste water and other waste products seemed dangerous to 
health. At the cotton ginnery the machinery had been excellently 
fenced and ventilation installed by the initiative of the manager, 
but it may be doubted whether buildings of corrugated iron 
are suitable for undertakings of this kind in hot countries—inci- 
dentally I learned that the same type of building is used in 
Africa by the same Association. As regards the fencing of 
machinery, I was struck by the fact that machinery manufac- 
turers do not appear to supply the necessary safety apparatus 
with the machines they export; the task of employers and 
administrations in ensuring adequate protection in countries 
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without industrial experience would be lightened if the necessary 
safety devices were supplied with the machinery. 

Very few women are as yet employed in factories—there 
were apparently only about 10 out of 300 workers in the textile 
factory—although the ginnery, when working, employs mainly 
young girls and women. The provisions relating to women 
which it is hoped will find a place in the new Law will thus be 
mainly preventive. Nor did the proportion of young boys em- 
ployed in relation to the total number of workers appear to be 
considerable—in the textile factory none of the boys seemed 
to be under 12 years of age. On the other hand, the cigarette 
factory visited employed some 30-40 boys, who appeared to be 
from 8 or 9 to 12 years of age, in processes requiring great 
rapidity of movement and constant attention—making and filling 
boxes, etc. ; their hours of work were 10 a day. I ventured to 
point out to the administration the harm to the bodies and minds 
of young boys that long hours of employment in this type of 
work could not fail to produce. Young boys are of course to 
be seen employed everywhere in the little craftsmen’s shops in 
the bazaars. This is a problem that could probably only be 
solved by compulsory education ; meanwhile, in spite of the 
unhealthy conditions of work, the employment has at least the 
advantage that the boys are learning the craft. This remark 
does not apply to such workshops as those of tailors, to which 
the provisions of the Law restricting child labour should apply. 
It may further be remarked that, given the ramifications of the 
family in the East, it seems doubtful whether the exception 
inserted in most of the Conventions for members of the em- 
ployer’s family should be maintained. 

Hours of work were from 8 to 10 a day, and the weekly rest 
(Friday) appeared to be generally observed. Labour, I was 
informed, is plentiful and cheap. No exact information regarding 
wages could be obtained in the absence of official statistics, but 
boys were stated to be earning 25 to 75 fils* a day, women 25 to 
50 fils, and men 50 to 300 fils ; skilled workers on the railways 
have been reported to earn up to 500 fils a day. The average 
level of wages is undoubtedly low, as is likewise the standard 
of living. I heard no complaints regarding the payment of 
wages ; in the railway workshops I was informed that wages 
were paid punctually and in working hours. 





1 1,000 fils = 1 dinar = £1 sterling. 
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As already noted, no inspection system has yet been set up, 
although the municipal authorities exercise supervision over 
hygienic conditions. Standards, however, are not high, and little 
has yet been done in the domain of “ welfare’’. I was not able 
to see much of the workers’ housing—the ordinary dwelling of 
the poor in Iraq is a hut of mud or of mud walls and reed matting 
covering—and the only special workers’ housing noted was that 
erected by the railway administration near the workshops for 
a part of the staff, a scheme that the administration proposes to 
extend when finances permit. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The fragmentary impressions of conditions of labour in [rag 
that I was able to gather during a four days’ stay in Baghdad 
were sufficient to show the need for a small labour department 
and for simple labour legislation even in a country at an early 
stage of industrial development. It is true that at present the 
relations between factory owner and wage earner have hardly 
changed from the personal and friendly relationship customary 
among craftsmen ; it is also true that the speed of industrial life 
is far from being that of European countries. Nevertheless, the 
industrial policy of the Government tends to the increase of 
factory production, machinery is being increasingly introduced, 
and trade unions of the western type are being formed. Indus- 
trialisation is in progress. It is to be hoped, therefore, that the 
Government will succeed in carrying out its labour legislation 
programme as early as possible, both for the correction of exist- 
ing defects and as a means of preventing abuses as industry 
further develops. 

I was also impressed in Iraq with the fundamental impor- 
tance of an agricultural programme, and the need for attention 
to handicrafts. The remarks made above in regard to India apply 
also on the reduced scale of conditions in Irag. Education, irri- 
gation, and co-operation are equally needed in this country of 
poor peasants striving to make fruitful the barren land. Of all 
its problems, that of irrigation is probably most important in 
Iraq, which was once, before the irrigation systems were des- 
troyed by the Mongols, or simply abandoned and buried by 
drifting sand, one of the gardens of the world. Education 
and co-operation, and all that they imply, are however also 
essential to raise the standard of the fellahin. Perhaps one 
of the best services the International Labour Organisation could 
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render to Iraq and other countries where conditions are similar 
would be to study the methods of application of co-operative 
principles among peasant populations. 


Persia 


The ancient Empire of Persia lies mainly on the great Iranian 
plateau between the Tigris and the Indus. It is bounded on the 
north by the southern territories of the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics and the Caspian Sea, on the east by Turkistan, Afghan- 
istan, and Baluchistan, on the south by the Persian Gulf and 
the Gulf of Oman, and on the west by Turkey and Iraq. It may 
be roughly divided into three zones—that of the Elburz moun- 
tains to the north, mountains whose northern slopes are covered 
with dense forests and which water some of the most fertile 
regions of the country ; that of the central Persian plateau, much 
of which is desert ; and that of the Zagros mountains of south- 
western and southern Persia, which also include in their system 
extensive areas of cultivable land. The area of Persia is about 
628,000 square miles. Most of the country lies at a considerable 
height above sea level, the average being about 4,000 feet. Its 
population, which is estimated at about 12,000,000, is mainly 
composed of Moslems of the Shiah rite. 

The Persians, like the Iraqis, are mostly peasants and herds- 
men. Vast flocks of sheep of the fat-tailed variety and of goats 
are to be seen wherever there is a little meagre pasturing. The 
pastoral tribes are still to a large extent nomadic, although their 
settlement is being encouraged by the Government. The peas- 
antry appear to be very poor, even in the areas of most intensive 
cultivation. It is said that this is partly due to the evil, so well 
known in some European countries, of absentee landlordism. 
In any case, the need for the improvement of agriculture and the 
lot of the peasant appears to be realised by the present Persian 
Government. A beginning has been made with agricultural col- 
leges and experimental stations. Moreover, I saw a number of 
villages that had been acquired by the Shah personally and were 
being improved by his agents. The Government were also pro- 
ceeding, at the time of my visit, with a scheme for the distribution 
to peasants of State domain. 

It follows from the brief indication given above of the occupa- 
tions of the inhabitants that the present resources of Persia are 
mainly agricultural and pastoral. The principal crops are rice, 
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opium, wheat, barley, and cotton, while the flocks yield wool and 
hides as well as meat and milk. The development of oil produc- 
tion by the Anglo-Persian Oil Company has, however, added an 
important source of revenue to the State and made additional 
possibilities of employment, especially for the Bakhtiari tribe. 
Further, it is believed that the country possesses important oil 
deposits in other regions, as well as such minerals as copper, lead, 
zinc, iron, tin, silver, and gold. It is the policy of the present 
Government to develop these resources, but the difficulties of 
financing development are very great. At present the financial 
resources of the country are being strained to the utmost to build 
a trans-Persian railway from the Caspian Sea to the Persian Gulf ; 
the product of taxes on tea and sugar has been set aside to 
finance the building of this railway, which has now been com- 
pleted for about a hundred miles from each end of the proposed 
route. For reasons that need not be insisted upon, the Persian 
Government is reluctant to invite the participation of foreign 
capital in the development of the country ; but if international 
arrangements could be made providing a complete guarantee that 
financial participation would not expose Persia to political inter- 
vention, it would no doubt be of great benefit to the country. 

The visitor to Persia cannot but be impressed with the will to 
progress now manifest throughout the country, which the Persians 
themselves attribute to the energetic leadership of the present 
ruler. The whole country has been brought within the sphere 
of orderly government, and it is possible to travel the length 
and breadth of Persia without danger from marauding tribesmen 
or bandits. Although there is as yet no railway system, the 
communications essential to so large a country have been facili- 
tated by the road system developed mainly since the accession of 
the ruling Shah. The importance of communications is brought 
vividly to the mind of the traveller by the life of the roads ; 
although he may often motor for many miles without seeing a 
human habitation, he is practically never out of sight of transport 
of the most varied kinds—donkeys, mules, camel caravans, horse- 
drawn carts and wagons, huge motor lorries, touring cars and 
motor omnibuses. In all the towns visited new and wide streets 
are being driven through the congeries of tumbledown houses 
that make up an Eastern city—occasionally, it would seem, 
without much regard to the convenience of the inhabitants. 

The will to progress is also evident in the beginnings of 
industrial development. At present this development has not 
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reached very considerable proportions, but it is the policy of the 
Government to encourage as far as possible the manufacture in 
Persia of the principal articles of consumption. As a result of 
the commercial system in operation, under which all import and 
export trade is controlled by the Government, it is said that there 
has already been a notable increase in the consumption of Persian 
goods. Many of these are made in workshops, but an impetus 
has been given to the development of factory industry and the 
manufacture of sugar, textiles, knitted goods, glassware, soap, 
etc., is on the increase. Whether all these ventures are on a 
sound economic basis and can be maintained is, however, doubt- 
ful. By the courtesy of the Government I was able to visit, in 
the towns of Teheran, Kazvin, Isfahan, and Karaj, factories pro- 
ducing cotton and woollen fabrics, knitted goods, tin boxes, 
oil and soap, sugar, etc. ; a visit to the coal mines near Teheran 
was not arranged apparently because proposed modernisation 
measures had not yet been carried through. It was not possible 
to visit the part of the country where the Anglo-Persian Oil Com- 
pany is operating, nor the centres of railway construction. I 
was also able to see the work of prisoners in the new modern 
prison at Teheran, the goods produced in municipal welfare 
institutions, the practical instruction given in the Persian-German 
Technical School, the admirable work being done in the School 
of Arts and Crafts to preserve and revive where necessary the 
magnificent traditional art of Persia, and something of the actual 
work of handicraftsmen. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND LABOUR LEGISLATION 


The Government gave the mission a most cordial and helpful 
welcome, facilitating in every way both its travelling in the 
country and the execution of its programme. I had the honour 
of being received by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Minister 
of Finance, the Minister of Roads and Communications, the head 
of the Ministry of the Interior, the head of the Department of 
Public Instruction, and the high officials of various Ministries. 
In this connection I should like to record the very sincere thanks 
of the mission to the Government and in particular to Mr. Moussa 
Khan Nouri Esfandiary, Chief of the Section of Treaties and the 
League of Nations in the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, who drew 
up the programme of the mission and was untiring in assisting 
with its fulfilment. 
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In the course of these interviews I was able to discuss more 
especially the question of the enactment of labour legislation, the 
centralisation of responsibility for labour questions, and the atti- 
tude to Conventions. Persia has not yet dealt with conditions of 
labour by legislation, but there was evident a real appreciation 
of the need for regulating the conditions of the labour employed 
on road and railway building, in oil extraction, and in the new 
factories. Regulations providing for a form of mutual insurance 
against accidents have already been put into force by the initia- 
tive of the Minister of Roads and Communications in the case 
of road and railway construction labour, and the Minister was 
studying the question of regulations dealing generally with the 
conditions of labour of these workers. The Ministry of the In- 
terior was also preparing to consider labour regulations generally 
applicable to industrial undertakings. Suggestions for unified 
responsibility for labour questions and more especially for the 
establishment of an inspection service were well received. 

As regards the ratification of Conventions, the Government 
had decided to adhere to the Berne White Phosphorus Conven- 
tion—matches are made in Persia—and it would not appear that 
there are any difficulties in the way of ratifying the Weekly Rest 
Convention in a country where the Friday rest is generally 
observed. The adoption of simple labour legislation suited to 
the present social and industrial conditions in Persia might make 
it possible to ratify one or two other Conventions, but it seems 
evident that in most cases the principles of the Conventions, when 
applicable, would be applied with modifications. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


At present the largest employers of labour are the Government 
and the Anglo-Persian Oil Company. The few factory industries 
now being developed are scattered throughout the country. In 
these conditions it is not surprising that industrial relations 
appear to be completely confined to direct relations between 
employer and worker. I did not, in any event, learn of the 
existence of either employers’ or workers’ organisations. Ves- 
tiges of the handicraft corporations are still in existence, but the 
time available did not permit of. an attempt to study these 
organisations. 
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CONDITIONS OF LABOUR 


I was in general favourably impressed by conditions in the 
factories visited. With the exception of a knitting factory, which, 
though well built, seemed somewhat overcrowded, the: factories 
were well situated, roomy, and with adequate light and air. The 
fencing of machinery was defective, especially in regard to run- 
ning gear, and it was clear that health and safety regulations 
and competent inspection were needed. 

Except in the knitting factory, very few women were seen 
in the factories. On the other hand, the proportion of boys and 
girls employed seemed high, although the total extent of employ- 
ment was not large—at the largest textile factory visited the 
total number of workers employed was given as about 1,000 
(employed in two shifts of 500), while another textile factory 
employed only about 350 workers. No very young children were 
seen, and only a minority appeared to be as young as 10 or 
12 years of age. There seemed to be no all-night work, the two 
shifts worked in one mill being 8 hours each. Hours of work in 
the other undertakings were said to be 10 a day for one shift. 

Exact information about wages could not be obtained. At 
one undertaking the figures given were: men 5 rials* a day, 
women 2 rials, children % rial to 2 rials ; at a second factory 
wages were stated to be from % rial upward ; while in a third 
case it was understood that women and girls on piece work 
rarely earned 2 rials a day. These rates are extremely low, even 
taking into account the low cost and standard of living. 

There would seem to be a need for a simple form of work- 
men’s compensation. Accidents have occurred, as they are bound 
to occur with insufficiently protected machinery and only par- 
tially trained workers. No doubt the present employers treat 
such cases generously—in one case I saw a man who had lost 
an arm through an accident due to unfenced running gear and 
who was employed by the firm on light work—but compensa- 
tion regulations would safeguard the rights of the worker more 
satisfactorily. 

As labour is usually local, employers have not been obliged to 
provide housing, and the workers live generally in the tradi- 
tional mud dwelling of the poor in Persia. There would appear, 








1 At present 4.80 rials are equal to 1 Swiss franc. 
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however, to be a housing problem at the sugar factory visited, 
although at the time there were no workers present as the factory 
was not operating. Special welfare arrangements have not yet 
been introduced, although in one mill these was an adequate 
dining hall. 

The handicraft workshops visited were of the traditional type 
common in all essentials to all the countries visited. Time only 
permitted visits to a few carpet-weaving workshops, and these 
were not working owing to the coincidence of the visit with the 
Persian New Year holidays; while in the new factories the 
observance of the many holidays customary in Eastern countries 
has been restricted, it would seem that they are still generally 
observed in handicraft undertakings. Conditions in the small 
carpet-weaving workshops resembled those usually found in 
handicraft shops : small, overcrowded, deficient in light and air, 
unpaved floors. As an example of conditions in this industry it 
may be recorded that nine men and a foreman, engaged in 
making a superfine carpet that would cost about £500, earned 
2 to 3 rials a day and the foreman 5 rials ; it was stated that they 
worked about 200 days a year, and that the carpet would take 
about four-and-a-half years to complete. 

The work seen in progress in the Teheran prison was being 
done under good conditions, except that the workrooms were 
overcrowded ; no power-driven machinery was in use except 
hosiery-knitting machines. Great importance is attached by the 
Director of the prison to providing suitable employment for the 
prisoners, who are credited with small wages on account of the 
work done. The work consisted in weaving carpets, blankets, 
and material for the prisoners’ clothes, making boots, saddlery, 
and helmets for the gendarmerie, and making cigarettes, 
hosiery, etc., partly for the market. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The impression the visitor carries away from Persia is that 
of a country striving with new will and energy against unfavour- 
able geographical and climatic conditions, poverty, political dif- 
ficulties, and secular indolence, to safeguard its political and 
economic independence and to increase the national wealth and 
the standard of living of the people. Much has been accom- 
plished in the last decade : the establishment of peace and order, 
the building of roads, the progressive modernisation of the towns, 
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the creation of health services and educational institutions, the 
European education of young men of the upper and middle 
classes, the adoption of European dress, the progressive eman- 
cipation of women, religious tolerance. Much, however, remains 
to be done. The problems of the peasantry are as acute in Persia 
as in India and Iraq, and here too it would seem that the remedies 
are to be sought in the extension of primary education, the im- 
provement of methods of cultivation, increased attention to the 
immensely important question of irrigation, and the development 
of co-operation. Moreover, as was remarked in regard to India, 
the benefits of increased industrialisation can only be fully 
realised by the raising of the level of the efficiency and the 
standard of living of the industrial worker. 


Turkey 


Geographically, modern Turkey is largely an Asiatic country, 
and it is tending to look to the East for its future economic 
development and to the North and East for its economic inspira- 
tion. Undertaken for reasons of national defence, the transfer 
of the capital from Istanbul to Ankara has become a symbol of 
this changed orientation. While the wealthiest, most fertile and 
thickly populated parts of the country lie along the western and 
south-western coastal belt, the policy of the Government is to 
develop the mineral resources of the eastern regions as well 
as to utilise their agricultural possibilities. For this purpose it 
is extending the railway system in this part of the country. In 
its methods of organising industry the Government is finding 
suggestions and guidance in the economic system of its great 
neighbour, the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, although it 
is adapting and by no means imitating this system. 

The eastward-looking tendency is, however, not unchallenged 
by European influence. At the same time that they have based 
the defence of the political independence of Turkey on the de- 
velopment of the interior of Asia Minor, the leaders of modern 
Turkey have seen the best guarantee of increasing national 
strength and wealth in Europeanisation. It is unnecessary to 
describe the reforms that have been accomplished by the 
present regime in this direction ; briefly, they are the modern- 
isation of the machinery of government, the adoption of Euro- 
pean systems of civil and criminal law, the use of the Latin 
alphabet, the increasing emancipation of women, the wearing 
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of European types of clothing, the modernisation of cities, the 
technical education of Turks in Europe. Moreover, the indus- 
trial development that is now being intensively fostered is taking 
place to a large extent in western Asia Minor and European 
Turkey, Turkish trade with Europe remains of fundamental 
importance, and the relations of Turkey with its European neigh- 
bours have undergone marked improvement. 

The present population of Turkey is estimated at between 
13 and 14 millions. The policy of the Government is the assimi- 
lation of all races to the Turkish national culture ; minority 
nationalities within the Republic are not recognised, and it is 
said that a considerable degree of homogeneity has been attained. 
The area of Turkey is something over a million square kilometres, 
of which about a quarter is cultivated. A large part of Asia 
Minor is high plateau or undulating downland, sinking on all 
sides except the east to wooded foothills, from which valleys 
lead to the sea on the north, west, and south and on the south- 
east to flat alluvial plains ; to the east the plateau rises to broken 
and mountainous country. Anatolia is thus of low fertility except 
in the valleys and the coastal regions. The principal crops are 
tobacco, cotton, cereals, figs, olives, fruits, and sugar beet. On 
the treeless Anatolian plain are to be seen large and fine herds 
of cattle and flocks of sheep and goats. 

The development of agriculture is one of the main preoccu- 
pations of the Turkish Government. Among the finest of the 
new buildings in Ankara is that of the Land Bank, and in many 
of the small towns and larger villages the Land Bank buildings 
are a noticeable feature. I was informed that the Bank, one of 
the aims of which is to stimulate co-operation among the peasants, 
was making good progress and would soon be reaching the period 
of full activity. 

Turkey has important mineral resources. Coal is mined in 
large quantities both in European Turkey and in Asia Minor. 
Rich copper deposits await fuller development, for which the 
State, which owns the mines, is preparing. There are also silver, 
zinc, tin, and oil, which last, however, is not being worked. 

There is already considerable industrial development in Tur- 
key. Though I was only able to visit two textile factories and a 
combined tannery, boot and shoe, and leather goods factory at 
Istanbul, I learned of the existence of a number of other textile 
factories, sugar factories, cement works, soap and oil works, etc., 
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in addition to the extensive coal workings. As already noted, 
the Government has adopted a policy of intensive industrialisa- 
tion. The principal agent of this policy is the State Industrial 
Bank (now the Sumerian Bank), which directly manages some 
undertakings, is a shareholder in others, and seeks generally to 
stimulate enterprise ; the system thus appears to be a combination 
of the control of industry by an organisation that is an emana- 
tion of the State, and private enterprise guided and assisted by the 
State. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND LABOUR LEGISLATION 


In Ankara I had the honour of being received by the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, the Under-Secretary of State for National 
Economy, and several high officials, and in Istanbul I had the 
advantage of the assistance of an official of the State Industrial 
Bank. As usual, questions of relations with the Organisation, 
responsibility for labour questions, labour legislation, and ratifi- 
cations were discussed in the interviews with the Government. At 
the time I was in Ankara, the Ministry of National Economy was 
being reorganised, and it was particularly satisfactory to learn 
that a special Labour Division was to be created. 

As regards labour legislation, work has been in progress for 
some time on a draft Labour Code. Though the draft has not 
been published, it is known to cover a wide range of questions. 
I gathered that, at the time I was in Ankara, the draft was not 
quite ready for submission to the National Assembly, but that it 
was hoped to secure its passage within a period of one year or 
eighteen months. Until the Code has been adopted, the Govern- 
ment will not be able to determine the possibilities of ratifying 
Conventions. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


While I was unable to study this subject in detail in Turkey, 
I received the impression that the development of industrial rela- 
tions in Turkey will be governed by the character of the Turkish 
State. With State co-ordination and control of industrial expan- 
sion and the preponderance in the State of the Popular Party 
pledged to uphold the authority of the President of the Republic, 
it is hardly likely that associations of employers and workers of 
the western type will develop. It was understood that unions 
connected with the Popular Party are in existence, but I was 
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not in a position to study their organisation and activities. In 
practice it would seem that at present individual bargaining is the 
rule. 


CONDITIONS OF LABOUR 


My impression regarding conditions of labour in Turkey can- 
not be considered to be representative, since, as already noted, 
the three large undertakings visited were in Istanbul. These 
three factories were State undertakings, administered by the 
Industrial Bank, which was good enough, at the request of the 
Under-Secretary of State for National Economy, to enable me 
to visit them in the company of a responsible official of the 
Bank. 

Although there is as yet no labour legislation in Turkey, 
each of the factories concerned had regulations, apparently pre- 
pared by the managements and approved by the Bank, relating 
more especially to medical relief and compensation, co-operative 
shops, etc. The actual working conditions appeared to be settled 
by the managements, and there was no uniformity in respect 
of such matters as working hours. These undertakings were 
all formerly under military control and manufacturing exclu- 
sively army clothing and equipment. They still produce army 
supplies, but an increasing percentage of the total production is 
for the market. 

The buildings occupied by these undertakings are old, but 
extensive structural alterations and the installation of the most 
modern electrical driving power were in progress at one factory 
at the time of the visit, while the entire rebuilding of another 
was stated to be planned to take place within the next few 
months. The premises of the third factory seemed unsuitable 
for a modern undertaking, and in cleanliness this factory left 
more to be desired than the others. The machinery was not 
always adequately fenced. Generally speaking, conditions were 
reasonably good, but the need for uniform regulations regarding 
health and safety seemed apparent. 

Hours of work varied : one factory was working a day shift 
of 11 hours and a night shift of 10% hours, another three 8-hour 
shifts, and the third 8 hours. In this connection it is interesting 
to note the statement of the management of the factory working 
more than 8 hours that the curve of production declined consider- 
ably after the eighth hour. Women were not employed at night 
in the factory working three shifts. The weekly rest on Friday 
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was general. Children under 13 years of age were said not to be 
employed. No definite information was obtained regarding 
wages. 

The factories provide medical attendance for the workers 
and dispensaries were seen at two of the factories. Part wages 
are paid during sickness according to scales laid down in the 
regulations, which also deal with scales of compensation for 
accidents. Housing for workers is to be provided in the case of 
one factory situated at some distance from the city. Dining 
rooms were provided at all the factories, and, at the one just 
mentioned, a co-operative store was being run by a committee 
of the workers. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In Turkey, as in Persia, the traveller is impressed with 
the determination of the Government and people to progress 
while safeguarding the national independence. The result is a 
spirit of economic nationalism that may affect relations with 
international institutions. Turkey has for some years been prac- 
tising a strict quota system, but it is understood that the policy 
of bilateral treaties of the barter type are now favoured. It is 


under cover of these protective devices that it is sought to 
develop industrial production as a means both of national defence 
and of increasing the national wealth. In this direction Turkey 
has progressed beyond its two southern neighbours, Persia and 
Iraq. Nevertheless, the problems of increasing agricultural pro- 
duction and raising the general level of the peasantry, of safe- 
guarding the future of necessary handicrafts, and of ensuring 
that industrial development shall be of real benefit to the people 
are as important in Turkey as in the other countries visited by 
the mission. 

As regards relations with the International Labour Organ- 
isation, some of the comments made in speaking of India apply 
equally to Turkey and the other two countries. More considera- 
tion of the problems of these countries is necessary to prove that 
the Organisation is interested in them and that it is in their 
interest to co-operate actively in the work of the Organisation. 
There is considerable good will towards the Organisation, but a 
lack of conviction regarding the usefulness of its work in regard 
to their special problems. To adapt its work so as to render 
service to these Members should be one of the foremost tasks of 
the Organisation. 





Recent Social Trends in the United States 


The Research Committee on Social Trends in the United 
States, appointed by President Hoover, submitted its report early 
in 1933.* The enquiry, which was directed by a committee of 
fifty members, under the chairmanship of Professor Wesley C. 
Mitchell, of Columbia University, demanded the three years’ joint 
efforts of over five hundred of the best qualified investigators 
in the country. Its purpose, as defined by Professor Mitchell, 
was “to bring to light through research the basic facts under- 
lying the many shifting social changes which have occurred since 
the beginning of the present century, in the hope of indicating 
where social problems have emerged, or may be expected to 
emerge, in the future. The desire of the Committee has been to 
disclose the long-time social problems which confront us, and 
will in the future confront us, in the belief that the findings of 
the Committee’s investigators can be utilised by all the American 
public in developing a higher degree of co-ordination during the 
next phase of the nation’s growth.” * 

The enquiry has, in fact, resulted in a report whose 29 sections 
cover almost every important factor in American daily life. 
What makes it of unique value is the fact that for the first time 
the various factors involved have been studied not separately 
and each for itself, but in their mutual interrelation and their 
bearing, individually and collectively, on the whole American 
problem. “ The meaning of the present study of social change 
is to be found not merely in the analysis of the separate trends, 
many of which have been examined before, but in their inter- 
1elation—in the effort to look at America as a whole, as a 
national union the parts of which too often are isolated, not only 
in scientific studies but in everyday affairs.” * 

At a time when the whole world is anxiously watching the 
experiment that has been pursuing its course in American eco- 
nomic and social life since the inauguration of President 
Roosevelt, it has been thought useful to single out from this vast 





1 Recent Social Trends in the United States. Report of the President’s Research 
Committee on Social Trends. New York and London, 1933. 2 volumes, xcv + 
1,568 pp. 

2 New York Times, 18 Dec. 1982. 

® Recent Social Trends in the United States, p. xiii. 
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survey of the characteristic problems of the immediate past those 
that seem most likely to throw some light upon social develop- 
ments in the United States. It is with this end in view that the 
main problems thrown into relief by the enquiry are successively 
surveyed in the following pages, together with the Committee’s 
suggestions for their solution. 


THE NATURE OF THE PROBLEMS 


HE root of nearly all the present difficulties lies in these four 
characteristics of the modern world : 


(1) Incessant Change. The increasing number of scientific 
inventions and discoveries is continually altering existing rela- 
tionships, and, in the most diverse departments of life, creating 
new problems of adaptation, acceleration, unification, and dif- 
ferentiation. Most problems of the time, in fact, can be traced 
back to this source. 


(2) Lack of Co-ordination. The resulting increase in mobility 
and complexity coincides with a lack of co-ordination between the 
different parts of the immense social system, which, in conse- 
quence, are not harmoniously interrelated. 


(3) Unequal Rates of Change. Not all parts of the economic 
and social organisation change at the same rate or at the same 
time. “These unequal rates of change in economic life, in 
government, in education, in science and religion, make zones of 
danger and points of tension. It is almost as if the various func- 
tions of the body or the parts of an automobile were operating at 
unsynchronised speeds.” * In fact, of the great social organisa- 
tions, “two, the economic and the governmental, are growing at 
a rapid rate, while two other historic organisations, the church 
and the family, have declined in social significance, although 
not in human values. Many of the problems of society to-day 
occur because of the shifting roles of these four major social 
institutions.”’* In the economic organisation, the advance has 
been rapid but uneven. “ The flow of credit is not synchronised 
with the flow of production. There are recurring disasters in the 
business cycle. Employer organisations have changed more 
rapidly than employee organisations.” * “Our capacity to pro- 





1 Idem, p. xiii. 2 Idem, p. xiv. 3 Ibid, 
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duce goods changes faster than our capacity to purchase ; 
employment does not keep pace with improvement in the 
machinery of production ; interoceanic communication changes 
more quickly than the reorganisation of international relations ; 
the factory takes occupations away from the home before the 
home can adjust itself to the new conditions. The automobile 
affects the railroads, the family, size of cities, types of crime, 
manners and morals.” * Technological progress coincides with 
a decline in the rate of increase of the population. Lastly, as the 
report says : “ Another focus of maladjustments has its centre in 
our ideas of property, the distribution of wealth and poverty 
—new forms of age-old problems. ” ’ 


(4) Tendency towards Centralisation. The speed of modern 
means of communication shortens distances and affects the scale 
of production and trade. Instead of being restricted to the 
narrow and easily administered confines of the family or the 
town, production and consumption are now intertwined in an 
intricate network reaching out to all parts of the country and all 
classes of the population. This conduces to “ centralisation in 
social life, in domestic politics, and in international relations. ” * 

From these four fundamental characteristics arise a whole 
array of problems. In economic and social life, among the chief 
centres of difficulty are production and distribution, the indus- 
trial system and government. 


PROBLEMS OF PRODUCTION 


During the period under investigation, American production 
underwent an unprecedented expansion. Between 1899 and 1929, 
mineral production increased 286 per cent., manufacturing pro- 
duction 210 per cent., agricultural production 48 per cent., and 
energy consumption—an essential factor in modern production— 
230 per cent. This vast increase in production was accompanied 
by an increase in the population of only 62 per cent. Between 
1922 and 1929 the aggregate production of agriculture, manu- 
facturing, mining, and construction increased 2% times as fast 
as the population. 





1 Idem, p. xiii. 
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The increase in per capita output was also very great. 
Between 1899 and 1925, the increase was 99 per cent. in mining, 
42.5 per cent. in industry, 56 per cent. in railway transport, and 
53 per cent. in agriculture. “ While the complete data on the 
trend since 1925 are not yet available, the character of prevailing 
economic events, as well as the estimated recorded advance in 
the output of manufacturing labour, make it reasonable to anti- 
cipate that the increase in the productivity of labour during the 
last six years has continued in all divisions of industry.” * This 
advance has made it possible to set free an increasing volume 
of labour for new forms of production. During the sixty years 
ending in 1930, a quarter of the population was released from the 
transformation of natural resources. In 1870 about 77 workers 
in every hundred were employed in manufacturing, mining; and 
agriculture, but in 1930 the figure had fallen to 52.’ 

A wider application of the principles of scientific manage- 
ment, the elimination of small, inefficient undertakings, the 
transfer of industries to more productive districts, better organisa- 
tion of transport, and, above all, the progress of mechanisation 
—all these have contributed to this increase of productivity, 
which, we are told, is likely to continue. 

Never before has the American consumer witnessed the pro- 
duction of such a rich and varied store of commodities. In the 
sphere of production, American industry seems to meet with no 
obstacles that it cannot quickly overcome. 


PROBLEMS OF DISTRIBUTION 


The difficulties arising out of the distribution of this ever- 
growing mass of wealth and goods are of quite a different order. 
They are many, and are far from a solution. Since * the basic 
feature of our present economic organisation is that we get our 
livings by making and spending money incomes” , the problem 
of income and its distribution assumes particular importance. 
This seems to have been a little lost sight of by an industrial 
world entirely absorbed in developing the machinery of produc- 
tion, for, in the words of the report, “ the effective limit upon 
production is the limit of what the markets will absorb at profit- 
able prices, and this limit is set by the purchasing power at the 
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disposal of would-be consumers.” * The findings as to the 
measure in which the general body of consumers, and more 
particularly a class of consumers whose social importance has 
only recently been recognised—the workers—have shared in this 
distribution of wealth and spread of progress are of the very first 
importance. 


Distribution among Consumers in General 


The total income of the United States is estimated by Willford 
1. King to have risen between 1914 and 1928 from about 35 to 
about 89 milliard dollars, or, allowing for the fall in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar during this period, from about 35 to 
about 54 milliards. The average money income per head seems 
to have increased by a little less than a third between 1909 and 
1929. The report expresses the opinion that no human com- 
munity has ever reached so high a level of real income as the 
American people during the period 1925-1929. Nevertheless, it 
seems that “ even then it was only a small percentage who drew 
enough money to pay for the new ways except by a lucky break, 
hope of the future, or taking money from necessities which could 


not long be spared. ” * 


As to the effective distribution of income over the different 
classes of consumers, figures are lacking. Although data on the 
total volume of goods produced and services bought and sold 
are numerous, statistics of consumption are not compiled in a 
form showing in what proportion industrial production is dis- 
tributed among the different economic and social classes. “ That 
ignorance clouds perhaps the largest areas of friction where the 
gears have been grinding. ” * 

Each in their own way, the consumers on the one side and the 
producers on the other have been striving to overcome their 
difficulties. 


Adaptation by Consumers. 


Beset by a thousand new temptations—motor cars, wireless, 
cinemas, travel, etc.—the consumer succumbs with a very good 
grace, seeking either to change his spending habits or to increase 





1 Idem., p. XXX. 2 Survey Graphic, Jan. 1933, p. 10. 3 Idem, p. 52. 
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his income so as to find the requisite means of satisfying his new 
needs. For instance, during the year before the onslaught of the 
depression, 10 per cent. of the national income was spent on 
“recreation ’’ (motor cars, wireless, cinemas, etc.). There are 
various indices of the effort exerted by the American consumer 
to adapt himself to new conditions. The increase in the propor- 
tion of the family budget assigned to “ miscellaneous” may be 
taken either as indicating a rise in the standard of living, or as 
indicating a shift from essential to non-essential consumption. 
The increase in the employment of women in industry from 
17.7 per cent. of all workers in 1900 to 21.9 per cent. in 1930 
may also be taken as indicative of the same trend. This would 
seem to be a natural consequence of the need for increasing the 
family money income at a time when industry is steadily ousting 
the old home crafts. But it has not been sufficient by itself, for 
consumption debts have considerably increased. Instalment sales, 
estimated at well under a milliard dollars in 1910, had risen to 
about 7 milliards in 1929. And this is only one of the forms of 
credit used by the American consumer. For 1929, current family 
debts were estimated to reach a total of 11,700 million dollars. 


Adaptation by Producers. 


American industry has striven to overcome this partial inade- 
quacy of markets by a remarkable development of methods of 
advertising, transport, and sale. For instance, the total amount 
expended on advertising of all kinds increased about sixfold from 
1909 to 1929, when it reached 1,782 million dollars, i.e. about 
2 per cent. of the national income, or nearly 15 dollars per head 
of the population. 

Again, the sale and transport of goods have steadily gained 
in importance as compared with manufacture. “ While a smaller 
share of us were needed to turn out this great heap of goods, a 
steadily increasing proportion has been drawn into jobs in con- 
nection with selling it, storing it, and moving it about. When 
production and consumption were a family affair, the family 
was its own worker, storekeeper, clerk, shipper, consumer. In 
1870 approximately one worker handled goods for every eight 
and one half who made or mined or raised them ; in 1930 one 
handler for every two and one half. The twentieth century has 
turned increasing numbers into wholesalers and retailers, sales- 
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men, advertisers, stenographers, shippers—middlemen of one sort 
and another. ” * 

It is facts of this kind that are meant when waste in distribu- 
tion is referred to. A large share of production profits is 
frittered away in this effort to expand markets. 


The Workers’ Share 


This subject calls for closer consideration, and it will be 
examined below under the following heads : the workers’ posi- 
tion in industry, movement of workers’ earnings, insecurity of 
the life of the masses, movement of hours of work. 


The Workers’ Position in Industry. 


The workers’ position in industry has varied under the actions 
and reactions of the various economic and political forces. 
During the period under review they seem to be losing ground. 


Decline of the Trade Unions. There is a significant weakening 
of organised labour, which has lost ground in the big industries 
such as coal mining, iron and steel, and meat packing, and has 
not advanced in others, such as motor-car manufacture. In 1930, 
membership of the trade unions was mainly concentrated in 
certain industries of a special character—transport, building, 
public services, clothing, theatres, and printing—which, together, 
accounted for 77.4 per cent. of the total. “ When other func- 
tions than membership are considered, it is clear that the organi- 
sation of labour has not gone forward as have other parts of the 
economic system. Organisations of employers and of employees 
have changed at unequal rates of speed. Unless labour organisa- 
tions show a more vigorous growth in the future, other resources 
of society must be drawn upon to meet these problems.” * The 
report also remarks that “ the inaction of the organised labour 
movement has to date been accompanied by a direct and con- 
siderable decline in its power in industry. ” * 


Development of Company Unions. During the same period 
there has been a considerable development of company unions, 
or unions organised by employers in their own undertakings with 





1 Survey Graphic, Jan. 1933, p. 8. 
2 Recent Social Trends in the United States, p. xxxvi. 
3 Idem, p. 8438. 
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the object of improving relations with the workers, encouraging 
their collaboration in the fixing of working conditions, etc. But 
this new departure of the employers “ has, no doubt, for its first 
purpose the prevention of the growth of trade unionism ”.* Com- 
pany unions account for about 40 per cent. of the total trade 
union membership. They are more frequent in the large than 
in the smaller establishments. An enquiry carried out in 1926 
showed that about 3 per cent. of the employees covered worked 
in establishments employing under 1,000 persons, as compared 
with 62 per cent. in establishments employing over 15,000. 


Inadequacy of Protective Labour Legislation. The whole 
situation under this head is summed up in the report in a single 
passage : “ Because of the position of trade unions as instruments 
of social reform, their legal status and the legality of the various 
devices which they employ are matters of prime importance... . 
Although the right to organise and to strike have presumably 
been won, collateral rights of combinations of labour in this 
country are by no means as securely founded as they are in 
England because of a variety of factors, the chief of which is 
the lag cf judicial behind legislative opinion.” * In their struggles, 
the trade unions have sometimes been seriously hampered by 


drastic injunctions issued against them by the Federal and State 
courts. 


Industrial Concentration. This weakening of the trade unions 
is all the more regrettable because it has coincided with a vast 
movement of industrial concentration. The increase in the size 
of undertakings, which had been going on for many years, was 
accelerated in the decade 1920-1930. In 1925, 5.6 per cent. of 
manufacturing undertakings employed 56.8 per cent. of the total 
number of workers. 


Movement of Workers’ Earnings. 


In recent years market analysis has disclosed the important 
part played by the wage earner as consumer. High wages are 
beginning to be considered an essential condition of mass 
production. 

According to indexes computed. by Paul H. Douglas for 
13 important classes of workers, amounting to some 22 million 





1 Idem, p. 843. 2 Idem, p. 850. 
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persons, real wages have risen by about 25 per cent. in the last!’ 
30 years. This percentage is, of course, only a quite general 

average : wage levels vary with the district, industry, and occu- 

pation, and are largely determined by the competitive conditions 

of the industry. For instance, in coal mining, the miners’ 

average annual earnings, which were $192 above those of manu- 

facturing workers in 1917, were $86 below them in 1928. 

As to whether the rise in wages has been generally adequate, 
the report says : “ In our society wages have come to be generally 
regarded as rather more than less adequate if they assure the 
worker the opportunity to live in comfort, to participate in the use 
of new goods and services, to lay aside savings against risks and 
uncertainties, and to foresee the prospect of affording his family 
and himself ever-rising standards of life in the future. While 
the average earnings of individual employees in the United States 
have increased substantially in the last 40 years, the increase in 
personal earnings would hardly appear to have been large enough 
to enable them to buy the many commodities and services known 
to be sold in this country and, at the same time, to maintain their 
standards of consumption of the staple commodities of food, 
clothing and the like.” * 


Insecurity of Working-Class Life. 


Under the stress of various factors, this insecurity has con- 
siderably increased. 


Greater Dependance on Industry. In the modern industrial 
system, the workers rely for their subsistence mainly on wages 
or salaries. “Any considerable and sustained interruption in 
their money income exposes them to hardships which they were 
in better position to mitigate when they were members of an 
agricultural or rural community.”* In both production and 
consumption, economic progress has restricted the workers’ 
possibilities of self-help, while the economic system to which 
they are so closely bound is almost entirely beyond their control. 


Acceleration of the Rates of Change in Industry. The indus- 
trial worker is confronted with the necessity of continually 
adjusting himself to rapid and revolutionary changes. Employ- 
ment expands or contracts as an industry advances or recedes, 





1 Idem, p. 824. 2 Idem, p. 806, 
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During the last 20 years employment has expanded from 300 to 
500 per cent. in the electrical machinery, chemical, and motor- 
car industries, and definitely contracted in the tobacco, leather, 
and wood industries. Displacements of industries from one 
end of the country to the other have similar consequences. In 
Illinois the production of bituminous coal shrank to half in ten 
years, partly because of the general depression in the industry, 
but more because of the diversion of business to competing coal- 
producing areas. “Given a growing population and the depen- 
dence of that population on established industries, it is clear 
how much havoc is wrought by the movement of industries from 
one area to another.’”’* “ Major shifts in the constitution of 
industry mean that a varying number of workers must discard 
their old skills and crafts and learn new methods of work. If 
these derangements were slow developments they could be easily 
absorbed into the habits of labour. But they are rapid and con- 
tinual and assume, on occasion, as did the changes in industry 
during the decade of the 1920’s, almost a revolutionary char- 


52 


acter. ”’ * 


Increase of Productivity and Unemployment. “ Along with 
illness and mental disease, unemployment ranks as a major 
cause of suffering.” * “ But, of the three major forms of unem- 
ployment—the displacement of labour by machinery, seasonal 
unemployment and the unemployment of depression—none can 
be said to have been brought under control.” * On the contrary, 
it would seem that recent developments have made matters 
worse. Even in the exceptionally prosperous period 1923-1929, 
the average rate of unemployment of manufacturing, railroad, 
building, and mine workers was close to 10 per cent.; in the 
depression years of 1921 and 1922, it was 23 and 18 per cent. 
respectively, and these high figures have been exceeded during 
the present depression. The actual number of workers in 
employment is falling, not only in agriculture but also in indus- 
try. Just as 1910 marks the peak of employment in agriculture, 
so 1920 marks the peak of employment in manufacturing, 
mining, and steam railways. Between 1920 and 1930 there was 
a loss of 100,006 workers in the mines and 500,000 on steam 
railways. Even in the boom year of 1929, manufacturing 
industry employed 255,000 fewer workers than in 1920. 





1 Idem, p. 809. 2 Idem, p. 806. 3 Idem, p. xxxvi. 4 Idem, p. 808. 
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The development of mechanisation and productivity do not 
appear to have been entirely alien to this evolution. In the 
words of the report: “ The striking increase in the output of 
labour, following the recovery from the depression of 1921, 
would warrant the inference that displacement leading to tech- 
nological unemployment has been greater in this last decade 
than in earlier periods.” * In the future we must expect a greater 
proportion of machine labour and a smaller proportion of human 
labour. “ At best the problem of technological unemployment 
promises to remain grave in the years to come.”’* “ Against a 
risk of such magnitude even the increasing personal and family 
incomes of the 15 years before 1930 are altogether inadequate. ” ° 


“Too Old at Forty”. The active, and consequently the 
earning, period of the worker’s life seems likely to be shortened 
by the restrictions placed on the engagement of persons over 40. 
An enquiry effected by the American Management Association 
shows that of the 239 undertakings investigated, employing over 
3 million workers, 40 per cent., employing 61 per cent. of the 
workers covered, either absolutely refused or severely restricted 
the engagement of persons above a certain age. This fact, 
observes the report, “coupled with the certainty that wages 
during a shorter working life will not be adequate to provide 
for the later years, especially in view of the fact that there is a 
general decline in earnings of workers over 40, will force a solu- 
tion which makes possible an increase in opportunities for 
employment or in social provision for their maintenance. ” * 


Movement of Hours of Work. 


The chief gain that can be set off against the losses suffered 
by the American worker in the form of a lowered status in 
industry and greater insecurity is, apart from some increase in 
earnings, an appreciable reduction in hours of work. During the 
last fifty years, as the result of the development of manufactur- 
ing industry and mechanisation, the increase in the productivity 
of labour, and social factors of a different order, the normal 
working week in industry seems to have been shortened by about 
20 hours.° In manufacturing industries it fell from 60 to 





1 Idem, p. 808. 2 Idem, p. xxviii. 3 Idem, p. 856. 
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50 hours between 1890 and 1926, and in bituminous and anthra- 
cite coal mines from 54.5 to 48.3 hours between 1902 and 1926. 
The average reduction since the beginning of the century is 
estimated at 15 per cent. “ But such an average figure conceals 
a great variety of conditions. In several industries the hours 
worked were as high as 60 per week in 1930, and in others as 
Jow as 44.” 


PROBLEMS OF THE INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM 


The report repeatedly insists on the defects of the industrial 
system, some of them due to the abuses of competition. It notes 
the waste resulting from the excessive capacity of industry, 
“ causing heavy loss to the capital and labour engaged”’’ ; the 
waste of mineral resources “ which such destructive competition 
entails”*, and which saddles the future with the problems arising 
out of their partial exhaustion ; and, above all, the major waste 
constituted by the periodic depressions that substantially reduce 
the income of the whole population and are accompanied by 
“appalling individual tragedies in millions of cases, scattered 
through all classes of society, but commonest among those who 
have few reserves.” * In this connection the report also remarks : 
“ Whether these recurrent episodes of widespread unemployment, 
huge financial losses and demoralisation are an inescapable 
feature of the form of economic organisation which the western 
world has evolved is a question which can be answered only 
by further study and experiment. ” ° 

The report further notes that employers have made little 
voluntary provision against the risks that industry entails for the 
wage earners, and passes this stricture: “Against the major 
economic risks of the times—the loss of accumulated savings, 
unemployment, and dependent old age—industry by itself was 
plainly unable, even in the past period of unparalleled prosperity, 
to devise adequate safeguards. ” ° 

Lastly, the existing economic organisation prevents the best 
use being made of the available resources. “ Even in good times 
it is clear that we do not make full use of our labour power, 
our industrial equipment, our natural resources and our technical 
skill. The reason why we do not produce a larger real income 





1 Idem, p. xxxvi. . Xvii. 3 Ibid, 
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for ourselves is not that we are satisfied with what we have, for 
in the best of years millions of families are limited to a meagre 
living. ” * 

Among the many structural problems for which a solution is 
urgent, but does not seem to be growing any easier, the report 
notes “the task of maintaining a tolerable balance between the 
supply of and the demand for the innumerable varieties of goods 
we make, between the disbursing and spending of money in- 
comes, between investments in different industries and the need 
of industrial equipment, between the prices of securities and the 
incomes they will yield, between the credit needed by business 
and the volume supplied by the banks. ” * 


PROBLEMS OF GOVERNMENT 


The governmental problems of the new age take up a whole 
chapter, in which considerable space is devoted to the growth of 
vast and powerful economic groups and the inability of govern- 
ment to regulate or control their combinations, or even resist 
their corruptive influence. The difficulties have been accentuated 
“by the rise of large-scale industrial units resembling in form 


while rivalling in magnitude some of the governmental units to 
which they are technically subordinate.” * The report denounces 
as a danger to democracy “the wide-ranging and paradoxical 
tendency to boycott government as a general instrument of social 
control, while utilising it as an agency of personal or group 
profit” *; “the widening gap between numbers and wealth, 
between power and responsibility in the economic and political 
worlds” °; and “the expensive control of masses of people 
through the arts of organised publicity and propaganda” ’*. If 
these trends persist, it observes, “ America will struggle in the 
next period of growth with a series of grave problems of govern- 
ment, which it will not be possible longer to defer or evade.” ’ 

Here, then, are some, and not the least important, of the pro- 
blems lifted into the broad light of day by the survey of recent 
social trends in the United States. The reader can hardly fail 
to be struck by their number and gravity, and by the promises 
and threats that they seem to proffer for the near future. 





1 Idem, p. xxx. 2 Ibid. 
5 Ibid. ® Idem, p. \xviii. 
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REMEDIES PROPOSED 


‘ 


The Committee’s task was not solely to retrace “ recent wan- 
derings ’’, to indicate the ways and rates of social change, to 
observe danger zones, and to point out present or future national 
problems—the purpose behind all these was to provide a basis 
for the formulation of a new policy, to point out hopeful lines 
of advance, so as to ensure, in the next stage of the nation’s 
development, a more effective co-ordination of progress and 
a more intelligent course of events. Among the suggestions 
for meeting such a critical situation some aim at curing the 
most pressing ills, others at laying the foundation of a policy of 
permanent recovery. 


Immediate Measures 


In view of the distress of part of the population and the need 
for prompt alleviation, the report suggests a series of measures 
that can be rapidly applied. They are: 


(1) Reduction of Hours of Work. “ The six-hour day and the 
five-day week are methods of distributing the loss of jobs in a 


less inequitable fashion. ” * 


(2) Raising the Purchasing Power of the Masses. “ A change 
in the distribution of income which put more purchasing power 
in the hands of wage earners would enormously increase the 
market for many staples and go far toward providing places for 
all competent workers.’’* This is one of the principal recorm- 
mendations of the report, which adds the following very clear 
criterion for judging the adequacy or inadequacy of standards 
of living : “ Death rates are still much higher in the lower income 
groups than in others. Until a point is reached where the death 
rate does not vary according to income, it seems paradoxical to 
claim that wage earners are receiving a living wage.” ° 

The report puts forward various other reasons for raising 
standards of living. It notes, for example, the abundance of 
natural resources, the rate of technological progress, and the 
declining rate of growth of the population. As in a “ tariff-ridden 
world” a great expansion of exports is not more than a “ dim 
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hope”, the last of these factors seems to be decisive. While it 
had been expected that the population of the United States would 
reach 140 millions by about 1940, more recent calculations show 
that by then the American producer can scareely count on more 
than 132 or 133 million consumers. On this point the report 
remarks : “ Ideas regarding the domestic market will have to be 
revised in the light of these estimates, not only by manufacturers 
and farmers, but also by real estate owners, lawyers, doctors, 
teachers and many others. The problem will be to compensate 
for less rapidly growing numbers by endeavouring to raise 
standards of purchasing power and consumption. ” * 


(3) Development of Social Insurance. The growth of unemploy- 
ment and at the same time the “ failure or inability of industry 
to assume the responsibilities for unemployment”’’ have led 
to a weakening of the traditional American hostility to social 
insurance. The report urges that “a solvent unemployment 
fund would do much to mitigate the distress which many now 
suffer before finding new openings ” ; and for the relief of “ men 
and women thrown out of work too late in life to appear desir- 
able applicants for new positions ” it recommends “ an extension 
of old-age pensions”. The Committee remarks that it “ is aware 
of the numerous objections urged against these schemes of social 
insurance, and of the heavy costs which they impose upon 
society”, but that “it is also impressed by the inarticulate misery 
of the hundreds of thousands or millions of breadwinners who 
are deprived of their livelihoods through no fault of their own” ; 
and it concludes that “ to put the cost of unemployment squarely 
upon those who remain at work, upon employers and upon the 
public purse makes every one conscious of the difficulty and 
focuses attention upon the need for devising more constructive 
methods for dealing with it.” * 


Permanent Recovery Policy 


So much for the immediate present. As to the future, what 
course is to be followed in the perilous Odyssey from an old to 
a new world, a world whose features are only dimly discerned, 
though the imagination necessarily pictures it as a further stage 
in the path of progress and equilibrium ? 








1 Idem, p. xx. 2 Idem, p. 850. 
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The authors of the report could hardly be expected to draw 
up a definitive plan for a new organisation of society, but in 
connection with the different problems studied in the course 
of their investigations they put foward a number of guiding 
principles and practical suggestions. 











New Principles. 





a First, it is essential to recognise that not everything can be 
; taken on board for this voyage into the future ; some things 
must be left behind because they are obstacles to progress. For 
instance, the difficulty with which men readjust familiar ideas 
or ideals; institutional inertia; the rigidity of social philosophies ; 
and above all, educational methods that are not adequate to the 
new order, since they are based on an earlier, and comparatively 
static, social state, whereas the outstanding characteristic of the 
modern world is change, and men “must be prepared to readjust 
their ideas and their habits of life’ *. Similarly, the abuses of 
individualism are harmful and must be checked. “ Our prop- 
erty rights remain, but they undergo a change. We continue 
to exercise an individual initiative, but that initiative has larger 
possibilities, affects others more intimately and therefore is sub- 
ject to more public control. ” ’ 
There are also many principles to be accepted and further 
developed. The most important are the following : 




















(1) Necessity of Action and Choice of Direction. One of the 
first prerequisites of success is “ willingness and determination 
to undertake important integral changes in the reorganisation of 
social life, including the economic and the political orders, rather 
than the pursuance of a policy of drift”.* “ The Committee 
does not believe in a moratorium upon research in physical 
science and invention, such as has sometimes been proposed. 
On the contrary, it holds that social invention has to be stimu- 
lated to keep pace with mechanical invention, . . . whatever 
implications this may hold for ideals and institutions. ” * 













The next requisite is agreement upon the main principles of 
the action to be taken amid all the confusion and complexity of 
modern life. The Committee unhesitatingly pronounces in favour 
of the democratic ideal. “ We may hold steadily to the impor- 
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tance of viewing social situations as a whole in terms of the 
interrelation and interdependence of national life, of analysing 
and appraising our problems as those of a single society based 
upon the assumption of the common welfare as the goal of 
common effort.” * The problem is to “ preserve equality in the 
face of economic inequality, or liberty in the face of mighty 
social and economic groups that are pressing upon the individual 
from every side, or democracy against demagogues on the one 
side, and plutocrats on the other.” ’ 

And it is the application of the democratic principle to the 
economic problem that enables the Committee to sum it up com- 
pletely in the question : “ How can society improve its economic 
organisation so as to make full use of the possibilities held out 
by the march of science, invention and engineering skill, without 
victimising many of its workers, and without incurring such 
general disasters as the depression of 1930-1932 ? ” * 


(2) Necessity of Clarifying Values and of Establishing a New 
Order. The bewildering complexity of modern life should find 
its compensation “ in the progressive clarification of men’s think- 
ing and feeling, in their reorientation to the meaning of the new 
trends”.* The final problem is “ how to adapt the best in the 
American tradition to the changing forms of modern life.” ° 
The investigations of recent years have furnished a vast quantity 
of social data ; efforts should now be concentrated on their inter- 
pretation and on the establishment of a new and wider synthesis 
including not only economic and governmental questions but also 
educational and scientific. “ All these factors are inextricably 
intertwined in modern life, and it is impossible to make rapid 
progress under present conditions without drawing them all 
together. ” ° 


(3) Necessity of Co-ordinating the Different Factors. One of 
the essential tasks is more effective co-ordination of the various 
parts of the social structure. 


(4) Necessity of Synchronising Rates of Progress. This lies 
at the root of all the other problems. The changes which occur 
too rapidly must be slowed down and the changes which lag 
behind must be speeded up, for “a nation advances not only by 
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dynamic power, but by and through the maintenance of some 
degree of equilibrium among the moving forces.”"* The authors 
of the report are under no illusion as to the magnitude and com- 
plexity of the task ; they see in it “ a challenge to all the imagina- 
tion, the scientific insight and the constructive ability which 
we and our children can muster. ” * 


New Organisms. 


How can these new principles be made an integral part of 
the life of the country ? Certainly not without some change in 
governmental institutions ; certainly not without calling in science 
—hitherto almost a stranger in this field, but likely to prove a 
valuable aid to judge from her achievements elsewhere. “ How”, 
asks the report, “ shall we make the fullest use of the contribu- 
tions of science and technology in the activities of govern- 
ment?” * It is science that must take in hand the vast and 
indispensable task of interpreting social data, integrating the 
different elements, co-ordinating and synchronising generally. 
This end the Committee has in view in suggesting the establish- 
ment of a National Advisory Council, including scientific, govern- 
mental, educational, and economic (industrial, agricultural, and 
labour) elements. “ Such an agency might consider some funda- 
mental questions of the social order, economic, governmental, 
educational, technical, cultural, always in their interrelation, and 
in the light of the trends and possibilities of modern science. ” * 
Research centres—groups, bureaux, institutes, foundations— 
some devoted to more specialised and others to more general 
treatment of social data, might play an important part. Some of 
these centres already exist : the Social Science Research Council, 
for example, which is representative of seven scientific societies, 
“may prove an instrumentality of great value in the broader 
view of the complex social problems, in the integration of social 
knowledge, in the initiative towards social planning on a high 
level.” ° 

As regards government itself, a new synthesis of authority 
must be found. It must be stronger and more highly unified, 
its control over economic and social forces must be “ better 
adapted to the special social tensions of the time, with less lag 
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between social change and governmental adaptation and with 
more pre-vision and contriving spirit.” * Government must be 
“able to deal effectively with the revolutionary developments 
of our social, economic and scientific life yet without stifling 
liberty, justice and progress”’.* In view of “ the development of 
liberty, equality and democracy, in the face of the concentration 
of great wealth in the hands of a few” *, the interrelationship 
between government and industry becomes of grave importance. 
“Shall business men become actual rulers; or shall rulers become 
industrialists ; or shall labour and science rule the older rulers?”’* 
The appearance of new types of politico-economic organisation 
may be expected, new constellations of government, industry and 
technology, whose forms are now only dimly discerned. 

Lastly, those who find these suggestions “ somewhat specu- 
lative’ are reminded of the development of governmental art 
during the world war. “ Under the stress of a national emergency 
the Government responded with surprising energy and efficiency. 
The subordination of private to public interest, the facility in 
recruitment of the necessary talent when the boycott on govern- 
mental service was lifted, the indifference to established prece- 
dent in administrative or other method, the freedom from hair- 
splitting judicial restraint, the unification of leadership, while not 
without its disadvantages and abuses as in the unnecessary sup- 
pression of freedom of speech, left an abiding impression of the 
possibilities of governmental reorganisation in America, when 
unified social ideals and symbolism found free expression in 
public action.” ° 








REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Landless Agricultural Workers in Hungary 


by 
Dr. Miklés Mérticz 


Hungary, formerly an almost purely agricultural State, is moving 
steadily towards industrialism. In 1920 the agricultural population 
was only a little more than half of the total. Even this small majority 
was due to the large number of old persons and juveniles, for at 
that date the larger proportion of working men and women in the 
prime of life already belonged to other occupations. In the last decade 
the process of transition has continued and there is every reason to 
believe that agriculture has now lost its absolute majority, a subsid- 
iary cause being the recent spread to the country population of the 
rapid fall in the birth rate which was previously noticeable elsewhere. 


THE AGRICULTURAL POPULATION 


The proportion of independent persons, i.e. persons occupying 
land, whether as owners or as tenants, is greater in agriculture than 
in other occupations. In 1920 the ratio of employed to independent 
persons in agriculture was 97 : 100, while in other occupations it was 
184: 100; about two-thirds of all independent persons in the whole 
country and nearly half of all employed persons were engaged in 
agriculture. The independent persons and their families totalled 
8,500,000 persons, 2,300,000 of whom were engaged in agriculture, 
and the employed persons and their families 4,500,000 persons, 
2,200,000 of whom were engaged in agriculture. The number of agri- 
cultural occupiers rose by about 400,000 in the following decade ; 
but as most of the holdings distributed under the agrarian reform 
were too small to raise the new owners out of the ranks of the employed, 
it is probable that the ratio in agriculture between independent and 
employed persons did not change to any great extent between 1920 
and 1930. 

The figures for 1920 show that not quite half (about a million) 
of the 2,200,000 members of the landless agricultural population were 
occupied, either as wage earners or as members of the family helping 
on the family farm; of this total 750,000 were men and boys and 
250,000 women and girls. 

In Hungary the landless agricultural population falls into two 
main groups, farm servants, who are bound by contract to remain 
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with their employer for a specified period of at least a year, and “ free ” 
day labourers, who are paid at daily rates.! In 1920 there were about 
250,000 farm servants, nearly all of them men and boys, for the large 
landowners engage very few women on this kind of contract. The 
other main group, which for the sake of simplicity may be called 
agricultural labourers, numbered 750,000 persons, 500,000 of whom 
were men and 250,000 women. This means that there must have 
been about 130,000 farm servants’ families and 860,000 labourers’ 
families. That there are hardly any women among the farm servants 
does not mean that the wives and daughters of farm servants do not 
work as day labourers ; on the contrary, farm servants’ contracts 
are particularly popular among the landless agricultural population 
because they give the other members of the family an opportunity 
of regular employment by the day on the same undertaking as the 
head of the family. The average family consists of four persons, two 
of whom as a rule are gainfully employed. 

A considerable number of landless agricultural workers. own at 
least their homes. The proportion is naturally very small in the case 
of farm servants, who usually have free housing for the period of the 
contract as part of their wages in kind and whose cash wages are not 
sufficient for them to buy a cottage of their own. Eleven per cent. 
of men farm servants own a house or are small tenants, but among 
agricultural labourers the proportion is as high as one-third. The 
value of the property may not be very great ; but it is nevertheless 
the possession of even the tiniest cottage with its little garden that 
makes it possible, in the present wretched conditions, for an agricul- 
tural worker to live, marry, and have children, even if their material 
needs are all he can satisfy. 

The importance of the landless agricultural class in Hungary is due 
to the fact that it is numerically equal to the rest of the total working 
class and represents a quarter of the whole population. But even these 
figures do not include every person who depends on agricultural labour 
for a livelihood, since the smallest peasant proprietors, the owners of 
“ dwarf” holdings, who are grouped with landowners for statistical 
purposes, also do day labourers’ work. In 1920 as many as 828,000 
persons belonged to the class of peasants who own or rent not more 
than 2.9 hectares (about 7 acres) of land. Of these, 264,000 were 
occupied men and 144,000 were occupied women. This class is thus 
nearly half as numerous as the completely landless agricultural popu- 
lation; and if it is assumed that the owners of dwarf holdings 





1 Betwecn farm servants engaged for the whole year and casual workers eng aged 
for short periods and paid at daily rates, there are various groups of workers prin- 
cipally paid by a share in the produce. They may be engaged as job workers for 
the harvest or threshing only, or as field workers for the whole season (in this 
case often in gangs) ; the cultivation of certain highly specialised crops (tobacco, 
onions, etc.) is often entrusted to share workers, who, however, as well as other 
share workers, are obliged when needed to put themselves at the employer’s disposal 
as ordinary day labourers. When owing to the nature of his job a share worker is 
secured. employment over most of the year, he is often provided with a house and 
some land ; his status then becomes in fact similar to that of a married farm ser- 
vant, 
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depend on the agricultural labour market for only half their living, 
while the other half is obtained from the cultivation of their holdings, . 
yet even this means that the demand for employment in agriculture 
is increased by 25 per cent. The holdings of 25,000 occupied men and 
10,000 occupied women in this class were less than 0.52 hectare 
(1% acres) each, even in the zone of extensive cultivation ; and the 
agrarian reform carried through in recent years has increased the 
number of holdings of this size than any other type. 

A characteristic feature of agriculture is the amount of child labour 
it employs. While oniy 8.4 per cent. of all Hungarian workers are farm 
servants, the proportion of young workers under 15 in this category 
is 14.8 per cent. ; the corresponding proportions employed as agricul- 
tural labourers are 18.2 per cent. of all workers and 26.4 per cent. 
of young workers under 15. A great many women and girls are em- 
ployed as agricultural labourers, and the proportion of young workers 
who are employed in agriculture is distinctly higher for girls than 
for boys. 


SoctaL LEGISLATION ! 


The Hungarian legislative authorities have accorded constant 
attention to labour problems. Serfdom was not abolished until 1848, 
and in the following years labour questions were regulated by the 
absolute Austrian regime. After the recovery of Hungarian autonomy 
in 1867, the first Act dealing with conditions of employment of domestic 
servants was passed (1876). This placed the farm servant on the same 
footing as the domestic servant, and declared both to be subject to the 
domestic discipline of the employer as head of the household. In the 
nineties a powerful agricultural labour movement began in various 
parts of the country, and the result was the beginning of real legislative 
activity in 1898, and the gradual framing of new regulations to cover the 
whole agricultural working population. Act II of 1898, which regulates 
the relations between employers and workers in agriculture, attempted 
to put a stop to strike movements among agricultural workers. A sig- 
nificant provision of the Act, similar to that of the older legislation, 
is that if a worker leaves his workplace — except for certain specified 
reasons — the local authorities may order him to be brought back by 
force, regardless of whether he appeals against their decision ; the same 
procedure may be applied to a worker who, in spite of the terms of 
his contract, does not attend at the workplace or does not bring with him 
the agreed auxiliary workers or tools. Severe penalties are, however, 
provided for improper recourse to the authorities to make workers 
return to work. If the authority competent to use force is unable to 
visit the workplace, it can, exceptionally, call the worker before it 
for examination. As in earlier laws, strikes are prohibited. The Act 
goes into considerable detail on this subject, and provides that per- 





1 Reference may also be made to : INTERNATIONAL LaBourR OrFice: The Law 
on the Contract of Employment of Agricultural Workers in Austria, Germany and 
Hungary. Studies and Reports, Series K (Agriculture), No. 10. Geneva, 1930. 
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sons who publicly commend the action of strikers or collect gifts on 
their behalf may also be punished. It is significant of the spirit of the 
Act that it constantly insists on the workers’ responsibility. Never- 
theless, it contains important provisions which are of value to the 
workers. In particular, it abolished two old abuses from which they 
had often suffered — work required by the employer to be done without 
extra pay over and above the services fixed in the contract, and the 
custom of replacing the cash and foodstuffs specified in the contract 
by industrial products and alcoholic liquors, or orders for such goods. 

The Act of 1898 was soon followed by others, which regulated the 
conditions of labourers engaged on drainage and irrigation work, 
threshing workers, tobacco workers, and farm servants (Act XLV 
of 19071); but all this legislation could not hold up the labour 
movement and the series of strikes which marked the first decade of 
the twentieth century. About the middle of the decade the authorities 
took steps to repress these attempts at organisation by strong adminis- 
trative measures. The agricultural labour movement, which took on 
a new form and gained new impetus after the revolution of 1918, made 
attempts to communise the large estates during the proletarian dicta- 
torship of 1919, and did not return to its normal form until the follow- 
ing decade. But the opposition of the authorities has prevented it 
from making progress ; the Social-Democratic Union of Agricultural 
Workers has hardly 4,000 members, and among workers of other 
tendencies there has been little attempt at organisation. The agricul- 
tural workers of Hungary are thus practically unorganised. 


The State has, however, attempted to solve the workers’ problems 
itself. A system of employment exchanges was organised under the 
provisions of Act II of 1898, but without much success. Another reform 
connected with placing was, on the other hand, of great value ; when 
a worker can prove that he is going to take up employment, he has 
only to pay half the railway fare, or else he receives an advance to 
cover his travelling expenses. 

In order to combat unemployment, the Ministry of Agriculture 
every year issues an urgent recommendation to the administrative 
authorities to do all in their power to limit the use of certain agricultural 
machines (reapers, etc.). This used to be a request only, but this year 
the Minister has explicitly prohibited the use of these machines in 
districts where there are harvest workers without employment. 


An old regulation which has remained in force is that, unless other- 
wise stipulated, the period of engagement of farm servants is one year, 
subject to two months’ notice. Another is that no passport may be 
made out for or issued to a farm servant during his period of engage- 
ment. This provision was inserted in the 1907 Act at a time when 
emigration had assumed enormous dimensions and was robbing the 
countryside of its best workers among both wage earners and small 
peasant farmers ; though as a matter of fact this emigration helped 
to relieve the employment situation in agriculture. To-day emigra- 





1 Bulletin of the International Labour Office (Basle), Vol. I1, 1907, pp. 278 et seq, 
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tion is practically impossible, and the passport clause in the Act, 
though nominally still in force, has lost all meaning. 

Until 1923 the fixing of wages was left to the free play of competi- 
tion, but Act XXV of 19231, which came into force in that year, 
provides that special committees shall be set up in all administrative 
districts to fix minimum wages for agricultural workers. These com- 
mittees are composed of employers and workers in equal numbers. 
They intervene only on a specific request for a decision, and the appli- 
cation must first be approved by the Ministry of Agriculture. Not more 
than ten such cases occurred in 1982 ; in other words, minimum wage 
rates were fixed in ten districts at the outside. The workers do not 
attach much value to these committees with their rather cumbrous 
procedure, and have made little use of them. Moreover, an obstacle 
to effective intervention is the nature of agricultural work, which 
does not consist of clearly differentiated jobs for each of which mini- 
mum wages can be fixed without risk of misunderstanding. 

Another Act of the same year (Act XXIV of 1923 *) provided that 
in case of disputes between employers and workers the competent 
authorities were to nominate a committee, consisting of four assessors, 
two from each side, with an official chairman. These committees had 
considerable success ; more disputes ended in conciliation during their 
period of activity than ever before, and the number of appeals was also 
much smaller. Unfortunately, the Act was suspended early in 1933, 
owing to the cost to the Treasury (20,000 pengés a year) of the sub- 
sistence allowances paid to the assessors ; but both employers and 
workers attach such importance to the system that they are prepared 
to act as assessors even without payment of their expenses. 

Since the establishment of Chambers of Agriculture in Hungary, 
workers’ sections have been organised within these bodies ; the mem- 
bers of these sections represent about one-fifth of the total membership, 
and thus form a very small minority as compared with the landowners. 
The working class as a whole, however, have held aloof, and any 
success attending the work of the sections has been due to the fact 
that some of the officials of the Chambers have given close attention 
to the problems involved. 

The following are the more important regulations concerning the 
workers’ health. The employer must pay medical expenses for the 
first 45 days of sickness for a farm servant, his wife, and his children 
living in the same household and under 12 years of age, if the sickness 
begins at least 15 days after the worker’s entry into employment ; 
if hospital treatment is necessary, the employer must pay the cost 
for 30 days, but only for the farm servant himself. The employer can 
recover a very small proportion of his expenses by deduction from 
wages, but no deduction may be made towards the cost of engaging 
a substitute. In case of death, the employer must pay the family a 
funeral allowance ; if the farm servant himself dies, the employer must. 
continue to pay the agreed wages for a month, and must allow the 





1 INTERNATIONAL LABouR OFFICE: Legislative Series, 1923, Hung. 3 B. 
2 Ibid., 3 A. 
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family the use of its dwelling for the same period. For agricultural 
labourers the employer must provide medical attention for 8 days 
only ; after this he must report the case to the local authorities of the 
commune the worker belongs to, and they, or the National Sickness 
Fund, must pay any further expenses. The Fund also bears the 
expenses of medical attendance, etc., for farm servants and their 
families after the employer has fulfilled his obligations. 


A special scheme of insurance against occupational accidents 
and diseases is administered by the National Agricultural Sickness 
Fund. Employers are obliged to insure their farm servants and labour- 
ers who are employed in connection with machinery. 


Various laws deal with the housing of agricultural workers. The 
1907 Act specifies that the employer must provide his farm servants 
with healthy dwellings. Each family must have at least one bedroom 
and one living room, though the kitchen may be shared ; the only 
exception is for workers and farm servants living with the employer, 
who are not entitled to better quarters than he has himself. A special 
Act was passed in 1907 to encourage the building of agricultural 
workers’ houses ; it promised loans and other financial aid from the 
State to all local authorities which attempted to solve the agricultural 
housing problem in their area. The Act was intended to apply to all 
houses built during the next ten years ; as the end of this period fell 
during the war, it was several times extended. After the war there was 
great building activity all over the country, in close connection with 
the agrarian reform, which considerably improved the housing situa- 
tion. In the course of the reform, 260,000 sites for houses were sold 
in ten years, and 290,000 houses were built ; but this benefited the 
landless agricultural labourers more than the farm servants, the con- 
struction or reconstruction of dwellings for the latter being the duty 
of the employer. The workers built at their own expense, since they 
have to pay off the price of the site and of the building by instalments. 


The 1907 Act also deals with the education of the children of agri- 
cultural workers. The employer must pay the registration and elemen- 
tary school fees for his farm servants’ children until they are 12 years 
old. It is evidence of the low level of education in the agricultural 
working class that out of every 1,000 families (with an average of some 
2,200 children) only 10 boys and 2 girls went on to schools above the 
elementary standard (including trade schools for apprentices) in the 
school year 1930-1931. The agricultural worker has thus practically 
no possibility of having his children trained to handicrafts, still less 
to more ambitious occupations. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


The Hungarian Ministry of Agriculture has recently been collecting 
data on agricultural unemployment, based on the work books and 
discharge certificates supplied to workers. Up to the present the data 
collected are of the nature of a sample and cover only about 40 per 
cent. of the country. According to these data, in February 1938 the 
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proportion of unemployment among agricultural labourers was 55 per 
cent. for men, 56 per cent. for women, and 59 per cent. for children. 
As the results for November 1932 were about the same, it may be 
concluded that only 45 per cent. of the agricultural labourer class are 
employed in the winter months. The busy period begins in March 
and reaches its peak in May and June, when only a very small propor- 
tion of the workers are unemployed. The latest figures show that at 
the beginning of May 19338 agricultural unemployment had already 
completely disappeared ; but work usually slackens off again in July 
and full activity is not resumed until the autumn. It has recently 
been calculated that agricultural labourers and owners of dwarf 
holdings can profitably use only about two-thirds of their working 
capacity, for in a country at Hungary’s present stage of economic 
development the problem of winter occupation for this class is 
insoluble. 

The degree of employment among landless agricultural labourers 
is naturally lower than among owners of dwarf holdings (both of which 
classes are included in the above figures). The calculations of the 
National Chamber of Agriculture show that in 1931 each labourer 
was employed for not more than 130 days on the average, or barely 
45 per cent. of the possible working time, allowing for Sundays and 
holidays. These figures, however, cover a period after the beginning 
of the economic depression ; previously the demand for labour was 
greater, for in the period of high prices more intensive methods were 
applied. It is true that this meant the employment of more mechanical 
labour ; but recently there has again been a gradual decline in the use 
of machinery, with a consequent rise in the demand for human labour 
in spite of the depression. At the same time, however, there has been 
a considerable change in production policy — the area under sugar beet, 
for instance, was 79,000 hectares in 1929 and only 42,500 hectares 
in 1982 — and the resulting fall in the demand for labour more than 
counterbalances any rise due to the abandonment of the use of machi- 
nery. 

The possibility of finding employment naturally varies greatly 
from one part of the country to another. In some districts the average 
number of days worked in the year was still as high as 200-220 in 
1931 ; in others it was no higher than 80-100. The National Chamber 
of Agriculture notes the case of a worker who was employed for 90 days 
in the course of a year ; 12 of these were on casual day labour, 16 on 
harrowing and ridging in the spring, 42 on reaping and threshing, 
6 on mowing, and 14 on sundry jobs in autumn. 


WAGES 


Data on agricultural wages are collected regularly by the Ministry 
of Agriculture, and have been since before the war; the movement 
of wages can therefore be studied over a long period. Though often 
criticised, these data are undoubtedly sufficient to indicate the general 
trend of wages. 
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The following table shows the average daily wages of agricultural 
labourers throughout the country during the last five years. 


AVERAGE DAILY WAGES, 1928-1932 


(In pengés *) 





Men Women Children 








| 
Sum-| Aut- i . Sum-} Aut- Sum-/| Aut- 
mer | umn mer | umn mer | umn 
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1.60 | 2.40) 1.60/ 1.30) 1.20 | 1.80) 1.20) 0. x 1.20; 0.90 rhe 





+ 1 pengéd = 100 filler = about 0.90 Swiss franc at par. 


Since the agricultural depression became acute wages have thus 
fallen rapidly, and by 1931 they were already lower than in 1911. 
Moreover, as a result of the decline in the purchasing power of money 
a further 20 to 25 per cent. must be subtracted to find the real value 
of wages to-day as compared with the pre-war level. Real wages in 
1928 and 1929 were still as high as before the war ; but since 1929 
money wages have fallen so fast, and the difference in price between 
agricultural and industrial products has increased so much, that real 
wages are now hardly more than half as high as they were before the 
war. 

Daily wages are by no means uniform all over the country. In 
1982 the wages varied from district to district as follows : 


MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM DAILY WAGES IN 19382 


(In pengos) 





Men Women Children 





Minimum | Maximum | Minimum | Maximum | Minimum | Maximum 





Spring 1.20 2.00 0.90 1.60 0.60 1.80 
Summer 1.60 8.70 1.40 2.80 0.90 2.00 


Autumn 1.30 2.10 0.90 1.70 0.60 1.30 





Winter 0.90 1.90 0.60 1.20 0.40 1.00 
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It should however be noted that in recent years there has been a 
tendency to pay the maximum rates only in exceptional cases, and 
(in most districts) to pay not more than the minimum rates. But 
actual conditions are still less favourable than the Ministry’s data. 
The report of the National Chamber of Agriculture for 1931 proved 
in much detail that the official data of agricultural wages are 20 to 
25 per cent. above the real level. This means that in 1931 wages had 
already fallen to the level which is officially shown for 1932 ; and as 
in the meanwhile the reduction was certainly not less than that shown 
by the official figures, it may be assumed that average wages in 1932 
also were 20 to 25 per cent. lower than the Ministry states. Early 
in 1983 wages fell further still, and the workers’ organisations are aware 
of many cases in which men’s daily wages were not more than 60 filler. 
The men employed on the emergency relief works organised by the 
Government during the winter often did not receive more than 80 filler 
a day, yet vacancies were seldom left long unfilled. 

If therefore it is assumed, as the Chamber of Agriculture asserts, 
that 130 days is the average number worked per year in Hungarian 
agriculture during recent years, the average yearly earnings of a male 
day labourer were 235 pengés, if the official wage figures are taken as 
a basis, or 180 pengés if the Chamber’s estimate is accepted ; for women 
the figures are 165 or 125 pengés and for children 120 or 90 pengis. 
Since, as mentioned above, only two out of an average family of four 
persons usually earn wages and not more than one of these is likely 
to be a man, the annual cash earnings of a labourer’s family will not 
be more than 875 or 290 pengés. Even allowing for the occasional 
ownership of a house, these figures show clearly enough the extreme 
poverty of Hungary’s landless agricultural population. 

The payment of wages in cash alone is, however, very rare in 
Hungary. The custom is for the labourer to receive at least his food 
and the seasonal worker receives most of his remuneration in kind, 
Farm servants are also mostly paid in this way, their cash wages 
forming only a small part of their total earnings. 

When food is supplied, daily wages are about 30-40 filler (for 
children 20-30 filler) below the average. In earlier years, when wages 
were higher, a higher value was placed on food ; in 1981, it was valued 
at 50-60 filler, and in 1930 and previous years at 60-70 filler, as may 
be seen from the difference between wages with and without food. 
Three meals are given — breakfast, dinner, and supper ; local custom 
in this respect is very varied. On smaller farms ‘day labourers have 
the same food as their employers and eat with them and their 
families. 

A recent custom, especially on small farms, is to pay day labourers 
in kind, the value of the wage being given in milk, cheese, flour, 
bacon, etc., at current prices. 

Vine workers have a special system of payment, in which the daily 
rates vary with the kind of work done. These rates too have fallen 
sharply during the last five years, as is shown by the following figures 
(wages in pengés per day) : 
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Operation 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 


Cultivation 2.60 2.60 2.30 1.90 1.60 
Pruning 3.20 3.20 2.90 2.30 2.00 
Earthing 3.00 8.20 2.80 2.30 1.90 
Spraying 3.80 4.10 3.70 3.00 2.40 
Tieing 2.60 2.70 2.30 2.00 1.60 
Picking 2.20 2.30 1.90 1.60 1.30 
Carting 2.70 2.80 2.50 2.10 1.70 
Pressing 3.10 3.30 2.80 2.30 2.00 
Covering 2.50 2.50 2.20 1.80 1.50 


It must also be noted that these figures, which were collected by 
the Ministry of Agriculture mainly from the employers, are probably 
rather better than the average rates actually paid. 

The total area under vines in Hungary is 214,000 hectares, 60 per 
cent. of which is owned by small farmers who work their own land. 
The area worked by hired labour may thus be estimated at 80,000 hec- 
tares. If it is taken that one hectare requires an average of 180 man- 
days of work per year, the total demand for labour is thus 14.4 million 
man-days. Most of this work is done by regular vine workers, who are 
engaged on contract for the whole year, but in normal conditions their 
labour amounts in all to some 10 million man-days only ; the balance 
therefore represents an important source of employment for the land- 
less agricultural population. 

The tendency to adopt more extensive methods of cultivation 
has, however, spread to vine growing, and recent figures indicate that 
vine growers are now putting not more than half as much labour into 
their vineyards as they used to do. There are -vineyards in two-thirds 
of the rural districts of Hungary, but the areas of intensive cultivation 
which can offer regular employment to the landless agricultural 
population are relatively small. 

The further agricultural prices fall, the more the old share payment 
system regains ground ; it is obvious that when prices are rising the 
employer prefers to pay wages in cash, and that when they are falling 
the share system makes the worker often the surest and sometimes 
also the most profitable consumer. 

In recent years the group contract or gang system, in which the 
employer engages a group of workers to carry out certain processes, 
has regained some of the ground it lost during the period of rapid 
mechanisation. This system is generally applied for harvesting and 
threshing, and often also for the cultivation of crops requiring a long 
series of processes (earthing maize and potatoes, etc.). In all these 
cases the greater part of the wage nearly always consists of agricultural 
products and food, only a small part being paid in cash. Each gang 
is under a leader, who is himself a kind of contractor who acts for the 
other members and represents them in dealings with the employer. 
The leader’s wages are from 6 to 50 pengés a month. Sometimes, but 
not always, he also receives a quantity of grain (wheat, rye, oats, etc.) 
after the harvest ; the amount, which is fixed by agreement, may vary 
from 100 to 650 kg., but there too conditions vary from district to 
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district ; he also receives a monthly allowance of other foodstuffs. # 
The wages of members of the gang are similar to those of the leader, 
except that their cash wages are 4-30 pengés a month, and their grain 
allowance is only about half that of the leader. 

Permanent farm servants have their own special terms of employ- 
ment. Cash wages are of little importance, usually about 40-60 pengés 
a year; they are higher in certain districts (exceptionally as much 
as 120 pengés), but in others they are as low as 24 pengés. Grain 
allowances are given everywhere ; they amount to 1,500-2,000 kg. 
(in exceptional cases 2,400 kg.) of wheat, rye, and barley mixed. The 
farm servant has also the right to use some land (usually about half 
a hectare) for growing maize or potatoes ; the maize fields are handed 
over ploughed and sown, the potato fields ploughed only. He has a 
garden (0.4-1.6 hectares). He has usually the right to a cow (with 
its calf) or else to 1-1.5 litres of milk a day ; occasionally a cash allow- 
ance of about 14-30 filler a day is given instead. He has the right to 
keep one or sometimes two pigs, usually with their young (up to a 
maximum of six or twelve respectively). The calves and young pigs 
are as a rule kept for six to twelve months at the employer’s expense — 
rarely less than six and never less than three months. Usually the 
number of poultry which may be kept is unlimited, though the em- 
ployer occasionally fixes a maximum. From six to ten cartloads of 
straw and hay are sometimes given, but this is not a general custom. 
In many cases, however, fields are allotted on which hay may be 
gathered twice a year. In all parts of the country firewood is supplied : 
in the Great Plain as much as is needed, elsewhere a specified number 
of bundles or cartloads of brushwood. In many districts 1.5-3 cubic 
metres of wood are provided, in others as much as 4-7 cubic metres. 
In some districts coal is supplied. Straw is supplied in unlimited quan- 
tities in the Great Plain, but hardly at all in Eastern Hungary. 

These various rights, particularly those connected with crop culti- 
vation and stock raising, make it possible for the farm servant to 
supplement his low cash wages by selling his products at the market. 

The National Chamber of Agriculture has collected data concerning 
the cost to the employer of keeping farm servants, agricultural pro- 
ducts being reckoned at the cost price and industrial products at the 
purchase price. The calculations show that the cost of a farm servant’s 
remuneration in kind averages from 1.40 to 2.0 pengés a day and is 
seldom more. Farm servants are thus not cheaper than day labourers ; 
but the great advantage of the system is that it provides a permanent 
staff, without which many farms, situated as they are at a considerable 
distance from a village, could not carry on operations. 

To supplement this general survey some additional details may 
be given relating to conditions on one or two typical Hungarian 
farms. 





? Typical quantities are as follows : bread flour, 20 kg. ; cooking flour, 10 kg. ; 
peas or beans, 3-4 kg. ; bacon, 2-4 kg. ; fat, 1 kg. ; meat, 2-4 kg. ; salt, 1-2 kg. ; 
potatoes, 10-20 kg. ; vinegar, 1-1.5 litres ; ete. 
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On a small farm in the Great Plain, in the best wheat-growing 
area, the employer gave the following estimate of the value of the total 
yearly earnings of his farm servants in 19382: 


Pengés Pengés 
Wages and allowances : 


Cash wages 94 
1,200 kg. wheat 180 
300 kg. barley 24 
50 kg. bacon 60 
40 kg. salt 16 


Value of other rights and supplies (estimates) : 


Produce of maize field and garden 
Housing 
Medical expenses 
Keep of cow 
” «(99 pigs 
»» »» poultry 
Taxes (paid by employer) 
Fuel 
Transport and carting 


Total 1,042 


These were favourable rates, and were on a higher scale than those 
customary in poorer districts. 

In this district workers other than farm servants were generally 
remunerated by a share in the produce, together with certain allow- 
ances (food, garden, etc.), and the obligation to do day labourer’s 
work when required. The rates paid per day in 1981 (in pengés) were 
as follows : 


Month Men Women Children 
Jan., Feb., March, Nov., Dec. 1.30 0.90 0.70 


April, Oct. 1.50 1.10 0.80 


May, June, Sept. 1.80 1.20 0.90 
July, Aug. 2.10 1.40 1.00 


In 1982 these rates were reduced by 20 per cent. 

In a good year the total earnings of a share worker and his family 
would probably be comparable with those of a farm servant. 

On a farm in the north of Hungary the daily rates paid (in pengés) 
were as follows : 


Date Men Women Children 


Autumn 1932 1.60 1.20 0.60-0.80 
Spring 1933 1.20 1.00 0.60—0.80 


Farm servants on large estates in this district received 80 pengis 
in cash per year, and 800 kg. each of wheat and of beans, 48 kg. of 
salt, 30 quintals of firewood, 8 cartloads of straw, a pair of boots for 


5 
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each child of school age, keep for a cow and grazing for a pig and its 
young, and land for growing maize, potatoes, and flax ; on smaller 
farms, the amounts were rather less. 


Seasonal workers received 8 pengés per month for the summer 
(15 May to 15 November) and 6 pengés per month for the winter 
(5 November to 1 or 15 May), together with allowances of wheat or 
rye, flour, bacon, salt, and beans. 

Harvest workers received one-twelfth of the crop harvested and 
threshing machine workers 3 per cent. of the grain threshed, together 
with allowances of flour, bacon, and salt. 


Hours oF Work 


Hours of work in agriculture are usually from sunrise to sunset, 
but farm servants in charge of stock often begin work at 2.30 a.m. 
in summer and 3.30 a.m. in winter. The only statutory regulation 
(Act II of 1898) is that day labourers are entitled to an hour’s rest 
at midday and, from 15 April to 30 September, to two further breaks 
of half an hour each, one in the morning and one in the afternoon. 
This does not apply to farm servants, the law simply providing 
(Act XLV of 1907) that they shall be free on Sundays and the great 
festivals, and that the employer must allow them time to perform 
their religious duties even on weekdays. The regulation concerning 
Sunday rest does not apply to farm servants who have contracted 
to do house work or whose work cannot be interrupted without preju- 
dice to the interests of the undertaking ; such persons must be given 
a whole day free once a month or a half day once a fortnight. 


The workers have long desired a reduction of hours of work. A 
twelve-hour day was called for at the first Congress of Agricultural 
Workers in 1899; and though demands of this sort have not been 
uttered in an organised form since the war, they have not died out. 
Evidence of this is provided by the behaviour of the share workers, 
who in several parts of the country only work from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., 
although, by doing so, they increase the number of days required to 
finish their job. Their object is to show their solidarity with the day 
labourers in respect of working conditions, and to prevent the latter’s 
position from being prejudiced by a bad example. 


* * 
* 


This short survey will suffice to show the unfavourable situation 
of landless agricultural workers in Hungary. Such legislation as exists 
for their protection is mainly negative, and there is an almost total 
absence of organisation among these workers ; the result is that there 
has been no check on the downward movement of wages during the 
depression of the last few years, and the workers are unable themselves 
to improve conditions which are in great need of reform. 
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Recent Official Enquiries into Wages 
and Hours of Work in Various Industries 
in Germany: IV 


The German Federal Statistical Office is continuing its enquiries 
into conditions of work in various industries, the earlier results of 
which were briefly analysed in previous numbers of this Review. } 
The results of the three most recent enquiries ? — for the chemical, 
metal-working and engineering, and boot and shoe industries — are 
summarised below ; in each case the enquiry was the second for the 
industry in question, and was carried out three years after the 
former one. 

As on previous occasions, the main purpose of the enquiries is to 
bring out the difference between wage rates and actual earnings in 
the industries under consideration. In addition, some interesting 
comparisons are suggested with the general results of the earlier 
enquiries, which have already been summarised in the Review and 
tan be found in greater detail in the original publications of the Statis- 
tical Office. Account must be taken, however, of the important changes 
hat have taken place in recent years, particularly in conditions of 
employment and the volume of activity in the industries in question, 
In the case of comparisons with pre-war figures, the same reservations 
must naturally be made as on previous occasions, 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


Scope of the Enquiry 


The enquiry, which was carried out in June 1981, covered 108 
undertakings employing 59,466 workers (48,631 men over 21 and 
10,885 women over 20). A comparison between these figures and the 
86,269 workers employed in the 110 undertakings covered by the 
enquiry of June 1928 clearly shows the reduction of the volume of 
employment in this industry. The geographical scope and the propor- 
tionate distribution of the workers over the various districts have 
remained practically the same, as have the branches of industry 
included. The most numerous category of workers is that of general 
workers (men) (Betriebsarbeiter), who represent about 60 per cent. 
of those covered by the enquiry. The normal method of payment 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. XX, No. 3, Sept. 1929, pp. 408-419 (textile, 
wood, and chemical industries) ; Vol. XXII, No. 6, Dec. 1930, pp. 807-816 (iron 
and steel, metal-working and engineering, and boot and shoe industries) ; Vol. XXV, 
No. 6, June 1932, pp. 827-833 (wood, textile, and building industries). 

2 “ Hauptergebnisse der zweiten amtlichen Lohnerhebungen in der chemi- 
schen Industrie, in der Schuhindustrie, in der metallverarbeitenden Industrie ”’, 
in Wirtschaft und Statistik, 1932, No. 6, p. 177; No. 18, p. 576; No, 24, p. 785. 
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is usually a bonus system, but the different branches of the industry 
differ very greatly in this respect and time rates are frequently the 
commonest form. 


Results of the Enquiry 


Table I summarises the general results of the enquiry for all the 
branches of the industry. 


TABLE I. WAGES AND HOURS OF WORK OF VARIOUS CATEGORIES 
OF WORKERS IN THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN JUNE 1931 





Average weekly 
hours of work 





Average 


. hourly 
Number | Per hour earnings 


of Average | 
- (column 5) 
Category of workers workers Sects | Ration : hourly | per pec ag 
and method of payment covered ate: | diem: Per | 
by the ing: ing : week ! | average 


: as Hee hourly 
ro 
—- Payments for aatieea* rates 


overtime and (column 8) | 


Average earnings 
| 





other 
stipulated | 
allowances 
| 

















(1) 2) (5) (6) (9) 





Skilled workmen (over 
21): 
Time rates 
Piece rates 
Bonus systems 


Total 


General workers (men, 
over 21): 
Time rates 13,795 
Piece rates 3,532 
Bonus systems 17,216 


Total 34,563 
All men over 21 48,631 


Women workers on 
productive pro- 
cesses (over 20) : 

Time rates 8,280 | 43.31 
Piece rates 8,479 | 43.12 0.06 J 66.1 
Bonus systems 4,076 | 43.37 0.34 62.7 


| 
| 
Total 10,835 | 43.27 | 0.25 62.1 
| 
| 
| 








0.36 57.2 





General average for 
the industry 59,466 | 42.48 








0.36 | 91.2| 97.4) 41.38 | 








| 














* Allowing for absences due to sickness or holidays, dismissals, and new engagements during the 
period covered by the enquiry. 
_ * Including all supplementary payments, family allowances, etc., and including also sums deducted 
for social insurance contributions and taxes. 
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As compared with the average hourly earnings of skilled work- 
men, those of general workers (men) are scarcely 80 per cent. and 
those of women workers slightly over 50 per cent. Within each group 
the earnings on bonus systems and piece rates are always perceptibly 
higher than those on time rates. The difference between average 
hourly earnings and basic time rates of wages is generally about 
13 per cent. for workers on time rates, 30 per cent. for workers on 
bonus systems, and 38 per cent. for workers on piece rates. 

The average weekly earnings in the various branches of the industry 
differ rather widely from the general averages. Taking the most 
numerous group of workers in each class, namely, skilled workmen 
on piece rates, general workers (men) on bonus systems, and women 
workers on bonus systems, it will be seen that the earnings of the first 
group vary from 46.25 to 58.87 RM. according to the branch, those 
of the second from 44.00 to 49.88 RM., and those of the third from 
27.86 to 31.00 RM. In the three principal branches of the industry 
— dyes, nitrogen compounds, and artificial silk — weekly earnings 
varied from 28.00 to 54.62 RM., from 42.50 to 56.98 RM. (for men only), 
and from 26.17 to 57.13 RM. respectively. 

A comparison with the results of the previous enquiry shows that 
for men hourly earnings had fallen by 3.4 per cent. on the average, and 
weekly earnings by 17 per cent. ; for women there was no appreciable 
difference in either. The average level of wage rates was even slightly 
higher than in 1928, but early in 1932 it suffered from the general 
reduction to the extent of 14.5 per cent. 

A comparison with the pre-war period limited to the wages of men 
employed on time rates shows that in 1931 average hourly money 
earnings were 89 per cent. higher than in 1918. As a result of the 
reduction of nearly one-fifth in hours of work, weekly earnings were 
only 51 per cent. higher than the pre-war figure. The purchasing 
power of these average earnings, calculated by means of the official 
cost-of-living index number, was as follows in June 1981 (base: 
1913 = 100): 


Per hour Per week 


Skilled workmen : 


(a) Without deducting taxes and social 

insurance contributions 135.0 108.1 
(6) Deducting taxes and social insurance 
contributions 


General workers (men) : 


(a) Without deducting taxes and social 
insurance contributions 137.4 110.4 


(6) Deducting taxes and social insurance 


contributions 103.3 


128.6 





On the average, real hourly wages, after deducting taxes and 
social insurance contributions, were 28 per cent. above the pre-war 
level, whereas for real weekly wages the difference was only 2.8 per 
cent, 
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METAL-WoORKING AND ENGINEERING INDUSTRY 
Scope of the Enquiry 


This enquiry, which was carried out in October 1931, covered 
502 undertakings in 108 centres, with 213,746 workers (174,158 men 
over 21 years of age and 39,588 women over 18 years). Its geograph- 
ical scope has been considerably extended since the earlier enquiry 
in October 1928. A comparison limited to the centres covered by that 
enquiry shows that the number of undertakings and the number of 
workers have declined by 21.4 and 45.6 per cent. respectively. The same 
ten branches of industry were covered: manufacture of iron and 
steel goods, manufacture of metal goods, machine construction, boiler 
making and construction of apparatus, iron construction, shipbuilding, 
construction of vehicles for land and air transport, construction of 
railway wagons, electro-technical industry, manufacture of optical 
and precision instruments. 


Results of the Enquiry 


Table II on the following page summarises the principal results 
of the enquiry for all the branches and districts investigated. 

Piece rates are 10.1 per cent. higher on the average than time 
rates, taking as a basis the total hourly earnings (99.3 Rpf. for piece 
workers and 89.8 Rpf. for time workers). The difference is only 
9.5 per cent. for skilled workers, but it is as much as 16.3 per cent. for 
women. If weekly earnings are taken as a basis, the difference falls 
to 3.3 per cent. on the average, the extreme figures being 0.9 per cent. 
for skilled workers and 12.6 per cent. for unskilled workers. This 
is due chiefly to the fact that the average weekly hours of work of time 
workers are appreciably longer than those of piece workers, as 
can be seen from the table. 

The relation between hourly rates and earnings also varies quite 
considerably for different kinds of work. For all the workers considered, 
average hourly earnings are higher than wage rates by 16.9 per cent. 
for piece work and by 15.1 per cent. for time work. The corresponding 
percentages for men alone are 17.5 and 15.9. A supplementary com- 
parison shows that actual earnings are higher than basic time rates 
(reiner Zeitlohnsatz) by 19. 3 per cent. for time workers and 35.8 per 
cent. for piece workers. 

If the results for different branches. of the industry are examined 
separately, it is found that the average gross earnings per week vary 
from 30.75 RM. for the manufacture of metal goods to 47.68 RM. for 
shipbuilding. The corresponding figures for the other chief branches 
of the industry are as follows: machine construction, 38.38 RM. ; 
electro-technical industry, 35.80 RM. ; manufacture of iron and steel 
goods, 34.93 RM. ; construction of vehicles for land and air transport, 
37.15 RM. 

A comparison with the results of the earlier enquiry (October 1928), 
limited to the centres then covered, shows that average hourly earnings 



































TABLE II. 


OF WORKERS IN 


REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


WAGES AND HOURS OF WORK OF VARIOUS CATEGORIES 
THE METAL-WORKING AND ENGINEERING INDUSTRY 
IN OCTOBER 1931 















Category of workers 
and method of payment 


Number 
of 


workers 
covered 
by the 

enquiry 





Average weekly 
hours of work 


Average earnings 





Total ' 


Paid 
at over- 


rates 








Per hour 
Exclu- | Inclu- 
ding: | ding: 








Payments for 
overtime and 
family 
allowances 


Average 
hourly 
Per wage 
week * rates 
(gross 
earnings) * 






Average 
hourly 
earnings 
(column 5) 
per cent. of 
average 
hourly 
rates 


(column 8) 












(5) (6) 











Skilled men : 
Time rates 
Piece rates 


Total 





Semi-skilled men : 
Time rates 
Piece rates 

Total 





Unskilled men : 
Time rates 
Piece rates 


Total 





All men 





Women : 
Time rates 
Piece rates 


Total 





General average for 
the industry 


37,031 
67,684 


104,715 


16,478 
31,258 


47,736 


16,690 
5,017 


21,707 


174,158 


10,403 
29,185 


39,588 


213,746 





40.58 
37.33 


38.48 


40.26 
36.57 


37.85 


39.79 
38.00 


39.38 





38.42 


40.49 
87.11 


38.00 


38.34 











0.51 
0.22 


0.32 


0.61 
0.18 


0.33 


0.37 
0.18 


0.33 


0.32 


0.31 
0.08 


0.14 


0.29 





105.4 
113.9 


110.8 


104.0 
112.9 


109.6 


84.2 | 86.0 
100.3 | 101.7 
94.4 | 96.0 


77.7 | 79.0 
92.3 | 93.6 
81.0 | 82.3 


52.6 | 53.0 
63.3 63.3 
60.3 | 60.4 


94.2 | 95.3 








42.77 
42.57 


42.64 


34.58 
37.26 


36.33 


$1.41 
35.62 


82.38 






21.45 
23.51 


22.97 


36.55 








87.0 
96.6 


92.9 


74.4 
84.3 


80.6 


71.7 
80.9 


73.7 


87.0 


49.0 
57.3 


55.1 


81.0 






119.5 
116.9 


118.0 





113.2 
119.0 


117.1 





108.4 
114.1 


109.9 








117.0 





107.3 
110.5 


109.4 





116.3 














period covered by the enquiry. 
* Including all supplementary payments, family allowances, etc., and including also sums deducted 


for social insurance contributions and taxes. 


for piece work and 2.5 per cent. for time work). 


have fallen by 3.9 per cent. for the workers as a whole (4.8 per cent 


* Allowing for absences due to sickness or holidays, dismissals, and new engagements during the 






As average hours 
of work fell during the same period by 17.7 per cent. on the average 
(19 per cent. for piece work and 15.6 per cent. for time work), weekly 
earnings are in general 21 per cent. lower than in 1928 (22.8 per cent. 
and 17 per cent. respectively). The general ratio of earnings to hourly 


rates fell from 119.3 to 116.3 from the first to the second enquiry. 
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Here again, the reduction is more marked for piece workers ; it is 
considerable for skilled and semi-skilled workers and very slight for 
unskilled workers, while for women the ratio of earnings to rates is 
slightly higher in 1931 than in 1928. 

The most recent information available shows that in November 
1982 average rates of wages were 13.6 per cent. lower than in October 
1931, but at the same date average weekly hours of work had increased 
by 2.5 per cent. 

The reduction for taxes and social insurance contributions together 
represent 12.2 per cent. of hourly earnings, or 11.6 Rpf., of which taxes 
account for about a quarter (2.8 Rpf.) and insurance contributions 
a little over three-quarters (8.8 Rpf.). These amounts have increased 
slightly since 1928, especially for social insurance. 

Compared with pre-war wages, the index of average hourly money 
earnings is 170. Hours of work in 1931 represent only just over two- 
thirds of those in force in 1913-1914, and consequently the index of 
weekly money earnings is reduced to 118 on the average. The indexes 
for time and piece rates respectively are 183 and 163 for hourly money 
earnings and 133 and 110 for weekly money earnings. An estimate 
has also been made of the purchasing power of average earnings, 
allowing for changes in the cost of living; the resulting indexes are 
127.4 and 119.5 for hourly earnings, and 88.7 and 83.2 for weekly 
earnings, according as the sums deducted for taxes and social insurance 
contributions are included or excluded. Since the previous enquiry 
was carried out the index of the purchasing power of hourly earnings 
has risen by 9.6 per cent., while for weekly earnings it is 10 per cent. 
below the 1928 level as a result of the reduction of hours of work. 


Boot AND SHOE INDUSTRY 


Scope of the Enquiry 


This enquiry, which was carried out in March 1932, covered 837 
undertakings and 38,757 workers over the age of 18 (19,570 men and 
19,187 women), as compared with 438 undertakings and 57,003 workers 
in March 1927. The geographical scope of the enquiry was however 
extended, and on this occasion separate figures were obtained for 
various branches of the industry, as well as some new information, 
in particular concerning the employers’ social insurance contributions. 

Although piece rates still predominate, the proportion of workers 
paid in this way has fallen considerably since the previous enquiry. 
The percentage of time workers has remained more or less stationary, 
while the number of flow workers has more than doubled. Most of the 
undertakings and workers covered by the enquiry were engaged in 
the manufacture of walking shoes, evening shoes, and sports shoes ; 
next in importance came slippers, house shoes, heavy shoes, and 
gymnastic shoes, while the manufacture of wooden shoes and other 
types of footwear was of negligible importance. A certain number of 
undertakings were of a mixed character, manufacturing several kinds 
of footwear. 
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Results of the Enquiry 






Table III shows the general results of the enquiry for all the branches 
and districts investigated. 







TABLE III. WAGES AND HOURS OF WORK OF VARIOUS CATEGORIES 
OF WORKERS IN THE BOOT AND SHOE INDUSTRY IN MARCH 1982 















Average weekly Average earnings 
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Rpf. RM. 







Men over 21 : 
Time rates 6,220 | 40.71 0.37 79.8 | 80.0 82.56 73.7 108.4 6.0 


Piece rates 9,175 39.03 0.25 93.1 93.3 36.40 83.0 112.2 6.8 
Flow rates 89.6 39.45 . 




















|Men from 18 to 21: 
Time rates 1,293 40.91 0.34 58.1 58.2 23.82 58.7 99.0 4.5 


Piece rates 1,075 40.64 0.32 64.9 65.0 26.41 66.3 97.9 4.9 
Flow rates 64.7 28.44 : 




















| Women over 21 : 







Time rates 4,447 | 41.45 0.45 57.2 | 57.4 23.79 55.5 103.1 4.5 
Piece rates 8,197 | 40.75 0.32 62.4 | 62.5 25.46 62.6 99.7 4.9 
Flow rates 831 | 42.28 0.10 638.5 | 63.5 26.85 62.6 101.4 4.9 





| Women from 18 to 










2,173 17.70 3.3 


Piece rates 3,014 | 42.79 0.35 48.4 | 48.5 20.75 46.8 103.4 3.8 
Flow rates 525 0.08 46.1 | 46.1 18.99 46.8 98.5 3.6 
























All time workers 14,183 | 41.22 0.41 64.7 | 64.8 26.72 61.4 105.2 5.0 
| All piece workers | 21,461 | 40.30 0.30 73.1 | 73.3 29.52 68.8 106.3 5.5 
All flow workers 8,163 | 43.05 0.17 73.5 | 73.6 31.70 70.5 104.3 5.5 




























All workers over 2] 30,376 40.53 0.32 75.6 75.8 30.71 70.8 106.8 5.7 
All workers from 
| 18 to 21 8,381 42.07 0.36 50.6 50.7 21.32 50.3 100.6 4.0 











General average 
for the industry | 38,757 | 40.86 0.33 70.1 | 70.2 28.68 66.3 105.7 5.3 

















































» Allowing for absences due to sickness or holidays, dismissals, and new engagements during the 


period covered by the enquiry. 
* Including all supplementary payments, family allowances, etc., and including also sums deducted 


for social insurance contributions and taxes. 
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For all the groups of workers in question hourly wage rates for 
piece work and flow work are practically the same, and are from 10 to 
12 per cent. higher than time rates. The highest hourly earnings are 
obtained by piece workers, except in the case of women over 21 on 
flow work, whose earnings are slightly higher than those of women 
on piece work. The difference between earnings on piece work and 
on flow work is not more than 5 per cent., while the difference between 
earnings on piece work and on time work is from 9 to 15 per cent. 
The highest weekly earnings, however, are obtained by workers on 
flow work, except in the case of women between 18 and 21, who earn 
on the average 9 per cent. more on piece work than on flow work. 
The difference between maximum and minimum weekly earnings 
(time rates) is between 11 and 20 per cent. according to the group. 


As the table shows, hourly earnings are 5.2 per cent. higher than 
hourly rates for time workers as a whole, 4.3 per cent. higher for flow 
workers, and 6.3 per cent. higher for piece workers. On the other 
hand, it will be noted that for certain categories of workers earnings 
are slightly lower than rates. A similar comparison between earnings 
and basic time rates of wages (reiner Zeitlohnsatz), i.e. not including 
in the case of workers on piece rates or on flow work any special allow- 
ances or bonuses for such work, shows an average difference of 5.5 
per cent. for time workers, 17.5 per cent. for flow workers, and 19.8 
per cent. for piece workers. 


If the two principal branches of the industry are taken separately, 
important differences will be found between the various average wages. 
In the manufacture of walking shoes, etc., average hourly earnings 
for all workers are 71.4 Rpf., whereas they are only 59.9 Rpf. for the 
manufacture of slippers, house shoes, etc. The corresponding average 
weekly earnings are 29.24 and 24.17 RM. ; hourly rates of wages 66.9 
and 60.8 Rpf. ; the ratio of hourly rates and earnings 106.6 and 98.4 ; 
employers’ social insurance contributions 5.4 and 4.7 Rpf. an hour 
on the average. Hours of work, on the other hand, are practically 
the same, and are almost identical with the average for the industry 
as a whole. 

Hourly earnings have fallen by 19.5 per cent. on the average as 
compared with the results of the previous enquiry. As a result of the 
simultaneous reduction of hours of work during the intervening period 
the average decrease in weekly earnings is as much as 23.4 per cent. 
This decrease has affected chiefly the earnings of flow workers (23.9 per 
cent. on hourly earnings and 24.5 per cent. on weekly earnings) and 
piece workers (19.8 and 24.6 per cent.) and is rather less for time work- 
ers (17.6 and 21.1 per cent.). The proportions of the reduction due 
to the various factors involved have also been calculated ; for the 
average weekly earnings of all workers the reduction in wage rates 
accounts for 10.3 per cent., the reduction of hours of work for 4.5 
per cent., and the loss of earnings resulting from a decrease in pay- 
ments over and above the basic rates (or from work done at less 
than the standard rates) for 8.6 per cent. ; the loss resulting from a 
decrease in payments for overtime is insignificant (less than 0.05 per 
cent.). 
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As compared with the estimated earnings for the years 1918-1914 
the levels shown by these recent enquiries are as follows : average 
hourly earnings for all workers being taken equal to 100 for the pre- 
war period, the corresponding figures are 204.7 for March 1929 and 
164.9 for March 1982; as a result of the great reduction in hours of 
work the corresponding indexes for weekly earnings are 160.3 and 
128 respectively. The purchasing power of average earnings, calculated 
by means of the official cost-of-living index number, has varied as 
follows (taking 1913-1914 = 100): 


1929 1932 





Average hourly earnings : 
(a) Without deducting taxes and social 
insurance contributions 133.3 134.7 
(6) Deducting taxes and social insurance 


contributions 


Average weekly earnings : 
(a) Without deducting taxes and social 


insurance contributions 104.4 100.5 
(6) Deducting taxes and social insurance 
contributions 99.5 94.6 


It should also be noted that while as a general rule the purchasing 
power of weekly earnings seems to be about 5 per cent. lower in 1932 
than before the war, there are considerable differences among the various 
groups of workers investigated. The average purchasing power of 
the weekly earnings of piece workers, for example, was almost 13 per 
cent. higher than before the war, whereas the purchasing power of 
time workers fell below the pre-war figure by the same amount. The 
purchasing power of average weekly earnings was more than 11 per 
cent. below the 1913-1914 figure for men, while for women it was 
5 per cent. higher. 


The Working of Social Insurance 
in the U.S.S.R. 


The social insurance scheme in force in the Soviet Union is based 
on the Labour Code of the R.S.F.S.R. of 1922, which came into opera- 
tion on 15 November 1922 and applies also to the other Republics 
belonging to the Union. Since its first introduction this legislation 
has been developed and amended by a large number of Decrees and 
Orders. 

Social insurance in the Soviet Union, which applies to all paid 
workers, covers all physical risks and until 1930 embraced the risk 
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of unemployment also. Its administration is unified and is exclusively 
in the hands of the trade unions. The financial resources of the scheme 
are provided by the employers alone. Benefits are granted both in 
cash and in the form of medical relief in kind, the latter having become 
more and more frequent in recent times. 

In the following pages the development of social insurance in the 
U.S.S.R. is considered under the following headings : scope, administra- 
tion, financial resources, and benefits. 


ScoPE 


Social insurance covers all paid workers, irrespective of the nature 
and length of their employment and the method of remuneration. 

The only branch which does not yet embrace all categories of 
workers is old-age insurance, which has been introduced in successive 
stages, first for textile workers (1927), then for workers in the basic 
industries (1929), and recently for workers in all economic branches 
(1982). 

Various classes of temporary and casual workers are excluded 
from insurance against permanent incapacity due to a cause other 
than an industrial accident or occupational disease. 

The number of insured persons from 1924-1925 to 1932 is given 
below (in thousands) ?: 


Year Number Year 


1924-1925 6,700 1928-1929 
1925-1926 8,200 1929-1930 
1926-1927 9,000 1931 
1927-1928 9,700 1982 


ADMINISTRATION 


The characteristic features of the administration of social insurance 
in the Soviet Union are the covering of all risks by a unified scheme, 
the exclusion of employers from all share in its management, and the 
close connection between the administration of the funds and the trade 
union movement. 

From the inception of the scheme until 1931 insurance was adminis- 
tered by inter-industrial territorial funds managed by committees 
elected by the assemblies of the trade unions, the only category insured 
with an industrial fund being that of transport workers. 

Since 1931, however, radical changes have been made in the essen- 
tially territorial organisation of the scheme. In order to meet the needs 
of economic reconstruction and to provide better insurance cover 
for the categories of workers employed in the industries considered 





1 Unless otherwise stated the statistics cited in this article are taken from the 
following work : “ Labour in the U.S.S.R. Documents submitted by the People’s 
Commissariat of Labour of the U.S.S.R. to the Ninth Congress of Trade Unions ”’. 
Moscow-Leningrad, 1932. 
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most important from the standpoint of the Five-Year Plan, indus- 
trial funds have been set up for the iron and steel, engineering, 
coal-mining, ore-mining, and basic chemical industries, and for rail- 
way and water transport. Workers employed in other economic 
branches were at first insured with inter-industrial territorial 
funds. By an Order of the Central Executive Council dated 23 June 
19838, however, all the territorial funds have now been abolished and 
the administration of insurance has been entrusted exclusively to the 
Central Council of Trade Unions and the affiliated trade organisations. 

Since 1981, in order to establish closer contact between the workers 
as a whole and the bodies responsible for insurance, special pay centres 
competent to decide all questions concerning the grant and payment 
of daily cash benefit, pensions, and other benefits have been set up 
in large and medium-sized industrial and transport undertakings, 
in large building undertakings, and on State farms. 

On 1 January 1932 there were 5,316,000 workers insured with the 
seven industrial insurance funds. 

The number of inter-industrial territorial funds, which fell 
from 684 to 401 between 1924 and 1929, rose again considerably 
since the latter date. In consequence of the administrative reorganisa- 
tion of the U.S.S.R., based on the decisions of the Sixteenth Congress 
of the Communist Party, the district funds were wound up and re- 
placed by local funds covering a smaller area. At the end of 1930 the 
number of new local funds, as compared with that of the former dis- 
trict funds, was as follows : 






Number of dis- Number of local 


Territory trict funds before funds after the 

the reform reform 

R.S.F.S.R. 109 1,648 
Ukraine 41 503 
White Russia 9 101 
Transcaucasia 6 139 
Uzbekistan 9 88 
5 25 


Tajikistan 








On 1 January 1932 there were 3,209 pay centres 1, 1,147 of which 
were in undertakings engaged in the basic industries or transport, 
and 2,062 in undertakings where the workers were insured with the 
inter-industrial territorial funds. At the same date these centres 
served 6,912,810 persons, or 36.4 per cent. of all the insured, of whom 
8,458,169 were insured with the industrial funds and 3,458,641 


with the territorial funds. 2 












1 “Tnsurance Questions ’’, 1932, Nos. 11-12, p. 8. 

2 The Soviet statisties differ with regard to the number of pay centres and the 
number of workers served by them. According to the “ Documents submitted 
by the Central All-Russian Trade Union Council to the Ninth Trade Union Congress”’ 
(Moscow, 1932, p. 658), there were 2,596 of these centres serving 5,658,600 persons, 
or 35 per cent. of all the insured, at 1 June 1931. The number of pay centres in 
large and medium-sized undertakings, new building undertakings, and State 
farms was stated to be 3,223, 944 of which were for workers insured with indus- 


trial funds. 
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FINANCIAL RESOURCES 


The financial resources of the insurance scheme are derived exclu- 
sively from contributions paid by the employers. The rates of contri- 
butions to meet all the risks covered by the scheme differ for workers 
in general and workers on peasant farms. 


Rates of Contributions for Workers in General 


There are three different scales of contributions. 


(a) Normal scale, applicable to all undertakings and farms to which 
no special scale applies and varying with the degree of risk and the 
danger or unhealthiness of the work as follows : 


Group Percentage of wages 


1 16 
2 18 
3 20 
4 22 
(b) Preferential scale, for undertakings financed by the State and 
Idcal authorities, undertakings partly or wholly financed out of special 
funds, the undertakings of the Post Office and Telegraph Commissa- 
riat, State farms, ete. : ; 


Group Percentage of wages 


1 10 
2 12 
3 14 


(c) Special and mixed scales, applicable to various building opera- 
tions, persons employed in undertakings producing for other under- 
takings, home workers, etc. 


Rates of Contributions for Workers on Peasant Farms 


The rate of contributions for workers on peasant farms varies with 
the economic and social status of the employer : 


Kind of farm , Percentage of wages 


Farms of well-to-do peasants or kulaks 22 
Collective farms 10 
Farms of medium and poor peasants 6 


In addition to the social insurance contributions, employers are 
also required to pay extra contributions to the workers’ housing 
fund (from 0.75 to 1.60 per cent. of wages according to the amount 
of the social insurance contribution), and to the fund for the training 
of skilled building workers. 
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The following table shows the financial resources of the scheme ! : 






Total resources Resources per 
Year (in million insured person 
roubles) (in roubles) 
















1924-1925 474.2 70.78 
1925-1926 703.4 85.78 









1926—1927 923.2 102.58 
1927-1928 1,050.1 182,58 
1928-1929 1,258.8 119.89 
1930 1,796.0 141.42 
1931 2,463.3 * 143.63 i | 





? Provisional figures for the first nine months of 1931; estimates given in the Financial Plan 
for the last three months of 1931. 






The total income was fixed at 3,584 million roubles for 1982 and 
at 4,431 million roubles for 1988. ? 







BENEFITS 










The Soviet scheme covers the following risks : 






(1) Incapacity for work : 

(a) Temporary incapacity resulting from an industrial accident 
or occupational disease, sickness in general, pregnancy, confinement, 
quarantine, or attendance on a sick member of the family ; 


(6) Permanent incapacity resulting from an industrial accident i 
or occupational disease or from sickness of non-occupational origin. 

(2) Old age. 

(3) Death. 

(4) Unemployment (up to October 1930). 

The scheme provides for the granting of benefits in cash and in 
kind. 












Benefits in Kind 






Medical benefits in kind (medical and surgical attendance, special, 
orthopaedic, and prophylactic treatment, etc.) are granted through i 
the Public Health Commissariats of the seven Federated Republics. 
Medical assistance for the population as a whole, including insured 
persons, the disabled, and old-age pensioners, and also for the members 
of their families, is financed by the State and local authorities and 
the social insurance institutions. 

The insurance funds also allocate various sums for the provision 
of special foods and milk products, the organisation of preventive 
institutions, rest homes, sanatoria, day nurseries, kindergartens, etc. 





















1 CENTRAL OFFICE OF Economic STATISTICS OF THE U.S.S.R.: “ Labour in 
the U.S.S.R. Year Book of Economic Statistics’, p. 182. Moscow-Leningrad, 
19382. {1 

2 Decisions of the Central Executive Council of the U.S.S.R. of 26 January \] 
1983. Cf. Izestia, 31 Jan. 19383. ij 
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The following table shows the total credits allocated for medical 
assistance to the population as a whole and the share borne by the 
social insurance funds (in million roubles) : 





Total sums allocated for medical assistance 
Percentage of cost 
borne by insurance 
Total for whole popu- | Amount paid by insur- funds 

lation * ance funds 








1930 997.5 334.0 33.5 
1931 1,306.0 510.0 89.1 


1932 1,916.0 772.5 40.3 




















1 According to the “ Documents submitted by the All-Russian Central Trade Union Council 
to the Ninth Trade Union Congress ’’ (Moscow, 1932, p. 88), the resources available for medical 
assistance amounted to 1,226.0 million roubles in 1929-1930, 1,310.3 million in 1931, and 1,957.9 
million in 1932 (estimate of the Plan). 


Cash Benefits 


The following cash benefits are granted to insured persons and 
members of their families. 


Daily Cash Benefit for Temporary Incapacity. 


When the scheme first came into force benefit at the full rate of 
wages was paid for the whole period of incapacity. Since 1929 the 
amount has varied according to the economic branch in which the 
insured person is employed, the length of his employment in the same 
undertaking, and that of his membership of a trade union. For in- 
stance, workers employed in the “ socialised sector” are entitled to 
full wages from the first day of incapacity provided they have com- 
pleted at least three years in employment including two years in the 
same undertaking, whereas workers employed in the offices of industrial 
or transport undertakings receive three-quarters of their wages for 
the first five days of incapacity and the whole amount from the 
sixth day. 

Maternity benefit (daily cash benefit) is payable for eight weeks 
before and eight weeks after confinement to insured women employed 
on manual work, and for six weeks before and six weeks after confine- 
ment to those employed on other work. 


Additional Benefits. 


(a) A layette allowance to women on confinement, granted after 
completion of a specified qualifying period, and amounting (up to 
1932) to between 16 and 30 roubles according to the insured woman’s 
place of residence. Since 1982 this benefit has been fixed at a flat rate 
of 32 roubles. 
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(6) Nursing benefit, granted after a specified qualifying period, 
amounting (up to 1932) to between 4 and 8 roubles a month for not 
more than nine months. Since 1932 this benefit has been fixed at a 
total amount of 45 roubles. 

(c) Funeral benefit, amounting (up to 1982) to between 21 and 45 
roubles according to the place of residence of the deceased. Since 
1982 this benefit has been fixed at 40 roubles in towns and 20 roubles 
in country districts. 


Pensions in case of Permanent Incapacity. 


For the assessment of invalidity pensions disabled persons are 
divided into the following three groups according to their remaining 
capacity for productive work : 


(1) Totally disabled persons requiring attendance ; 

(2) Totally disabled persons who are incapacitated for work both 
in their former occupation and in all others ; 

(3) Persons incapable of working regularly in their former occupa- 


tion but retaining sufficient capacity for employment on irregular 
work, part-time work, or less highly skilled work in other occupations. 


Pensions granted to victims of industrial accidents or occupational 
diseases whose degree of incapacity was less than that of persons in 
the third group above were entirely abolished in 1932. 

Two kinds of pensions are granted under the Soviet scheme : 


(a) Invalidity pensions for disablement due to a cause other than 
an industrial accident or occupational disease ; 

(b) Invalidity pensions for disablement due to an industrial 
accident or occupational disease. 


The amount of the pensions is as follows : 


(a) Up to 1982 the pension for invalidity due to a cause other than 
an industrial accident or occupational disease was granted, subject 
to completion of a qualifying period in employment varying with the 
age of the beneficiary, at a rate fixed in relation to wages, the degree 
of invalidity, and the place of residence of the disabled person. Since 
1932 the invalidity pension has varied according to the economic 
branch in which the insured person is employed, and consists of a 
basic sum varying between 33 and 69 per cent. of wages, plus incre- 
ments depending on the number of years’ employment in excess of 
the qualifying period. Thus a disabled person belonging to group (1) 
who has been employed on underground work receives, after a qualifying 
period of 10 years’ employment, a basic pension equal to 69 per cent. 
of his wages, plus an increment of 2 per cent. of his wages for each 
year’s employment in excess of 10 and up to 18, and 3 per cent. for each 
year in excess of 18 and up to 28, the maximum pension being equal 
to the wages formerly earned. An employee not directly engaged in 
production whose incapacity places him in group (8) receives, after 
a qualifying period of 18 years’ employment, a pension equal to 38 
6 
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per cent. of his wages, plus an inerement of 0.5 per cent. of his wages 
for each year’s employment in excess of 18 up to 34, so that the maxi- 
mum pension cannot exceed 41 per cent. of the wages formerly earned. 


(b) Up to 1982 the pension payable to persons incapacitated for 
work by an industrial accident or occupational disease varied between 
10 and 100 per cent. of wages. Since 1932 the pension has been equal 
to 100 per cent. of wages for disabled persons in group (1). For those 
in groups (2) and (3) invalidity pensions are calculated in the same 
way as for disablement due to a cause other than an industrial accident 
or occupational disease, subject to a specified maximum. 


Old-Age Pensions. 

Old-age pensions} are granted to men at the age of 60 and to 
women at the age of 55 on completion of a qualifying period of 25 and 
20 years’ employment respectively. Up to 1982 the amount of the 
pension varied from 50 to 100 per cent. of wages according to the 
place of residence of the worker and the amount of his wages. Since 
1932 it has varied between 50 and 60 per cent. of wages according to 
the occupation of the insured person. 


Survivors’ Pensions. 


(a) Pensions to the dependants of a worker whose death was 
due to a cause other than an industrial accident or occupational 
disease are payable as follows. In towns the pension varied between 
one-third and three-quarters of the wages of the deceased, according 
to the number of claimants. In country districts it varied between 
5.50 and 28 roubles a month, according to the number of claimants. 
Since 1982 the amount of the pension has varied between 50 and 125 
per cent. of the pension to which the deceased would have been entitled 
for disablement in group (2). 

(b) Pensions to the dependants of a worker whose death was due 
to an industrial accident or occupational disease are payable as follows. 
In towns the amount of the pension varies, according to the number 
of claimants, between one-third and three-quarters of the wages of 
the deceased. For workers on peasant farms the pension varies between 
7 and 47 roubles a month. 


Unemployment Benefit. 

The unemployment benefit granted up to October 1930 varied 
from 7 to 27 roubles a month according to the degree of skill and place 
of residence of the insured person. A family allowance of from 15 
to 35 per cent. of the principal benefit was also granted. 





1 A retiring pension scheme, partly financed by public funds, has existed since 
1925 for workers in the teaching and health services and for agronomists. The 
U.S.S.R. also has a special pension scheme for persons who have rendered special 
services to the Republic. 
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Other Expenditure of the Insurance Institutions 


In addition to granting benefits in cash and in kind the insurance 
institutions have to meet the following expenditure : 


(a) Contributions to the fund for the construction of workers’ 
dwellings and the improvement of sanitary conditions ; 


(b) Contributions to the fund for the training of skilled workers ; 


(c) Contributions to the mutual benefit funds for industrial 
workers ; 

(d) Expenditure on medical supervision, labour inspection, educa- 
tional work on behalf of social insurance, and various other items of 
administrative expenditure. 


The two tables given below show respectively the number of 
pensioners and the value of pensions granted from 1927 to 1930, 
and the expenditure of the Soviet social insurance scheme from 1924- 
1925 to 1931. 


NUMBER OF PENSIONERS AND TOTAL AMOUNT OF PENSIONS 
IN THE U.S.S.R., 1927 To 19380? 





Number of pensioners at ist of each month Average monthly pension 
(in thousands) (in roubles) 





Invalidity pensions | Survivors’ pensions 





Dependants 
Perma- Retir- Persons dis- of persons 
nent ing abled by whose death 
invalid- pensions industrial was due to 
ity (teachers, accidents an indus- 
pensions etc.) or occupa- trial acci- 
tional dent or oc- 
diseases cupational 
disease 





1927 : 
Jan. 358.0 | 269.8 668.1 28.18 19.05 25.02 14.85 
July $97.5 | 292.5 731.8 28.93 19.95 26.28 15.50 


1928 : 
Jan. 447.1 | 315.5 804.7 28.00 20.59 27.18 15.61 
July 509.0 | 340.9 22.5 894.7 27.89 22.35 27.26 16.25 


1929 : 
Jan. 559.2 | 361.1 3.9 23.7 968.2 27.95 23.35 27.77 16.48 | 28.538 
July 611.1 | 387.9 8.5 24.1 (1,049.4 27.47 24.23 27.49 16.88 | 82.38 


1930 : 
Jan. 653.7 | 406.5 18.9 24.7 /|1,123.1 27.84 24.26 28.56 16.89 | 36.19 
July 688.7 | 424.9 29.3 28.3 /|1,190.0 28.31 24.60 29.69 17.12 | 87.10 









































} CENTRAL OFFICE OF Economic Statistics oF THE U.S.S.R.: “ Labour in the U.S.S.R. Year Book of 
Economic Statistics’’, p. 180. Moscow-Lenigrad, 1932. 
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EXPENDITURE ON SOCIAL INSURANCE IN THE U.S.S.R., 1924-1925 To 
(In million roubles ) 





Nature of expenditure 1924-1925 |1925-1926/ 1926-1927) 1927-1928] 1928-1929 





Benefits in kind : 

Medical assistance and con- 
struction of hospitals 

Provision of special foods 

Provision of milk products 

Prevention (including capital 
investments for preventive 
purposes) 

Day nurseries 

Kindergartens 

Provision of food for school- 
children 


Cash benefits : 


Daily benefit for temporary 
incapacity 

Additional benefits (layette 
allowances, nursing bonus- 
es, funeral expenses) 

Invalidity, old-age, and sur- 
vivors’ pensions 

Unemployment benefit 


Other expenditure of the in- 
surance funds : 


Contributions to fund for the 
construction of workers’ 
dwellings and the improve- 
ment of sanitary conditions 

Contributions to fund for the 
training of skilled workers 

Contributions to mutual be- 
nefit funds for industrial 
workers 

Medical supervision 

Labour inspection 

Other expenditure for the en- 
forcement of social insur- 
ance legislation 

Educational work 

Training of staff for the ad- 
ministration of labour and 
social insurance legislation 3.4 

Scientific and research work ; 1.6 

Construction of an Institute 
for Labour Protection — — — 0.5 1.0 

Administrative expenses 19.9 é ‘ 23.6 22.9 26.0 23.0 

Other expenses — — —- 10.2 10.0 

Invested reserves 36.8 — 46.9 280.2 435.3 


Total 474.2 741.2 926.6 (1,050.3 [1,258.8 /|1,796.0 (2,463.3 












































* CENTRAL OFFICE OF Economic Statistics oF THE U.S.S.R.: “ Labour in the U.S.S.R. Year Book of 
Economic Statistics’’, p. 182. Moscow-Leningrad, 1932. 

* Provisional figures for the first nine months of 1931 ; estimates given in the Financial Plan for the last 
three months of 1931. 
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Servile Conditions in Bechuanaland 


In July 1931 the High Commissioner for South Africa appointed 
Mr. E. S. B. Tagart to enquire into the conditions under which Masarwa 
are employed by the Bamangwato tribe in the Bechuanaland Protec- 
torate, their remuneration, freedom of contract and general conditions ; 
and secondly the system under which corporal punishment is inflicted 
among Natives generally in the Bamangwato Reserve. 


Mr. Tagart’s report has been published in the Official Gazette of the 
High Commissioner for South Africa, together with a statement by 
the Administration of the action it is proposed to take on Mr. Tagart’s 
recommendations. ! 


ORIGIN OF SERVILE CONDITIONS 


The name Masarwa has been applied by other tribes to people 
originally of a Bushman type scattered widely throughout the Bechu- 
analand Protectorate and found there by the Bamangwato when they 
invaded the area which they now occupy. Before the arrival of the 
Bamangwato the Masarwa were already reduced to a condition ana- 
logous to slavery, and the Bamangwato pursued a deliberate policy 
directed towards taming and incorporating in their tribe those Marsawa 
who still lived the lives of hunters. Contact was established by organ- 
ising hunting parties, and as the Bamangwato became rich in cattle 
the Masarwa developed into their herdsmen. Later, owing, it is alleged, 
to the callousness of the Masarwa to children whose parents had died, 
the Bamangwato adopted the practice of taking orphans into their 
households and training them as domestic servants. According to 
Mr. Tagart, this custom has admittedly resulted to-day in the master 
taking at will a child or children of a Masarwa family residing at his 
cattle post to work for him as a servant. 


REMUNERATION 


The Masarwa have come to occupy a well-defined place in the 
Bechuana conception of the patriarchal family group. The master 
does not admit that his servant is entitled as a right to any remunera- 
tion for his services, whether as cattleherd, agricultural labourer, 
or domestic servant. The master has, however, always recognised, 
in the case of cattleherds, the right of the Masarwa family to enjoy 





1 Official Gazette of the High Commissioner for South Africa, Volume CXXII, 
No. 1662, 12 May 1933. Pretoria. 
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a supply of milk, and most masters profess to give occasional presents 
of cattle or goats. Moreover, the Masarwa employed in domestic 
service are said to be treated as members of the family and to be fed 
and, to a certain extent, clothed by their master. Chief Tshekedi 
of the Bamangwato maintained that his Masarwa cost him about 
£1,000 a year in this way. 


FREEDOM OF CONTRACT 


The report states that there is no doubt that, according to tribal 
custom, the Masarwa is not free to work for anyone save his master 
except with the master’s permission. It is pointed out, however, that 
there is very little opportunity for any Natives to obtain paid employ- 
ment in Bechuanaland. This fact is emphasised as being the most 
potent factor in perpetuating the servile condition of the Masarwa, 
and it is stated that until greater opportunity for independent em- 
ployment presents itself it is difficult to see how the Masarwa can be 
helped to emerge from the condition of apathy and dependence into 
which they have lapsed. 


The actual status of the Masarwa is examined in detail in the report. 
It is held that they are rather serfs than slaves, since the services due 
by a Masarwa to his master are limited to hunting, cattle herding, and 
agricultural and domestic work, while the master may not dispose 
of him save to another member of the family or to the Chief. More- 
over, although the Masarwa are attached to their masters’ cattle, 
when a master sells his cattle outright the herdsmen are not trans- 
ferred with the cattle. Furthermore, Mr. Tagart believes that in prac- 
tice at least the Masarwa exercise a very large measure of freedom 
in contracting marriages. 

On the other hand, the master has the recognised right to separate 
a child from its parents for domestic service. 


In regard to ownership of property, it is stated that the Masarwa’s 
individual ownership of anything lawfully acquired by him is now 
recognised. Nevertheless, the Bamangwato continue to regard the 
acquisition of any considerable property by a Masarwa with jealous 
eyes and are quick to seize on any plausible pretext for depriving 
him of his gains. 


DESIRABILITY OF GOVERNMENT ACTION 


While the report holds that the conditions under which the Masarwa 
are employed do not as a rule involve excessive hardship, it considers 
that they are sufficiently unsatisfactory to call for further investigation 
and action with a view to improvement. 

The Bamangwato Chief and his followers were inclined to justify 
the servile position of the Masarwa on the ground that they belonged 
to an exceptionally low species of humanity and that, if released from 
the supervision of their masters and separated from the cattle en- 
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trusted to their care, they would revert to their miserable nomadic 


existence. } 

On this attitude Mr. Tagart comments as follows: “In short a 
continuance of the policy of repression was advocated, a denial of 
opportunity for an inferior to compete with a superior race. Such a 
system has been and is still being carried out elsewhere and has a 
number of supporters, but the results are sufficiently disquieting to 
justify its exclusion at any rate from the practical politics of a pro- 
tecting power committed to the doctrine of trusteeship for backward 
peoples.”” He found that among the witnesses who recognised that 
something more was necessary than leaving the Masarwa to work 
out their own salvation there was something like general agreement 
on the following points: (1) that the right of a Mongwato master 
to exact compulsory service from his Masarwa servant should not be 
recognised ; (2) that voluntary service by the Masarwa should receive 
regular remuneration ; (3) that the right of a Masarwa to engage for 
service without reference to his Mongwato master should be recognised ; 
(4) that the able-bodied Masarwa should contribute his share of taxa- 
tion ; (5) that land should be made available for occupation by such 
Masarwa as wished to settle independently. 

The following suggestions are made by Mr. Tagart as worthy of 
consideration for giving effect to this policy. 


(1) A definite instruction should be given to the Administrative 
officers and Native authorities that the Government’s policy is not, 
as has been the case in the past, to remain a dead letter. 


(2) A census should be made of all Masarwa and the names of 
their masters. 
(3) A European officer should be seconded to supervise the census 
and to devote himself to the task of furthering the interests of the 
Masarwa generally and, in particular, of putting opportunities for 
employment in their way. 

(4) The independence of the Masarwa should be emphasised by 
bringing them in principle under the normal Native fiscal system, 
subject to powers being given to exempt from taxation any person 
or group of persons who may be shown to be unable to pay taxes. 


(5) Suitable land should be allotted to the Masarwa. 


(6) Consideration should be given to the possibility of appointing 
Native agricultural demonstrators. 





1 After the publication of the report the Bamangwato Chief Tshekedi in an 
interview denied some of the conclusions to be drawn from Mr. Tagart’s report. 
He stated that the Bechuanaland Natives alone had been able to wean the Bush- 
man from his completely uncivilised life and that, whereas the Europeans who had 
come into contact with them had followed a policy of extermination, the Bamang- 
wato had endeavoured to assist them to develop. (The Star, Johannesburg, 
29 May 1933.) Chief Tshekedi has since been suspended following an enquiry 
into the flogging of a European, and subsequentiy reinstated. 
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(7) Legislation should be passed making it an offence to employ 
any person save in accordance with the Master and Servant Proclama- 


tion. 


(8) A Proclamation should be issued affirming that slavery in 
any form whatsoever is unlawful and abolishing the legal status of 


slavery. 


The Administration has accepted Mr. Tagart’s recommendations. 
It is stated that a Proclamation concerning slavery will be read by 
the magistrates of all districts at tribal meetings, and all other prac- 
ticable steps will be taken to ensure that its terms are made known 
to Natives who live in the more remote parts of the territory. A Euro- 
pean officer is to be appointed to supervise the census and to further 
the general interests of the Masarwa. Six Natives are at present being 
trained in Southern Rhodesia as agricultural demonstrators with a 
view to their employment in Bechuanaland and, as financial considera- 
tions permit, this system will be extended. The question of the allo- 
cation of land for occupation by Masarwa is to be discussed with the 


Chief. 


TripaL Computsory LABOUR 


Passages in the report, both concerning the conditions of Masarwa 
and concerning the infliction of corporal punishment by Native au- 
thorities generally in Bechuanaland, throw light on the tribal systems 


of labour in force in the Protectorate. 

Mr. Tagart states that in fact the Bamangwato still demand 
compulsory service from the Masarwa, and that the Masarwa do not 
understand that they are at liberty to leave their masters and live 
independently. He quotes with approval the statement of the Rev. 
W. C. Willoughby that : “‘ It is not too much to say that the forced 
labour which tribes have exacted from tribesmen has done more than 
any single influence to promote shirking and malingering. What the 
Bantu need for their advancement is not mere labour, but ingrained 
habits of industry ; and compulsory labour makes work distasteful 
and popularises safe and ingenious methods of evasion.” Mr. Tagart 
states that these remarks apply with equal force to the servile labour 
of the Masarwa, for it is compulsory labour, it is labour of very in- 
ferior quality, and the general effect of it is detrimental alike to the 
interests of employer and employed. 

In his report on corporal punishment, Mr. Tagart examines the 
regimental system by which tribal regiments are formed, consisting 
of males who have attained adolescence and been through the usual 
puberty ceremonies at about the same time. One of the regiment 
is appointed head, and it is his business to call up members of his 
regiment for tribal service when required and to maintain discipline 
among them. To assist him in these duties he is given the power 
to flog recalcitrant members, the commonest occasion for which punish- 
ment appears to be when a member of the regiment refuses to turn 
out for, or otherwise seeks to evade, tribal labour. 
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In connection with this problem Mr. Tagart states that the power 
to flog exercised at present by the heads of regiments is defended on 
the ground that discipline must be maintained. Most European wit- 
nesses who spoke to this point were in favour of its abolition. The 
Chief and the majority, though not all, of the Native witnesses favoured 
its retention. Mr. Tagart considers that almost the sole use made of 
the power is to prevent shirking from tribal labour. He adds that 
whatever view be taken of that institution he cannot agree that 
flogging people to make them perform compulsory unpaid work is in 
accordance with natural justice and good government, and he recom- 
mends that directions be given that the custom by which such flogging 
is carried out with immunity from legal penalty be no longer recognised. 

The Administration, in its comments on Mr. Tagart’s report, does 
not enter into the question of tribal compulsory labour. It states, 
however, that draft legislation is being contemplated to limit corporal 
punishment and, in particular, to provide that every sentence of 
flogging passed by a Native tribunal should be reported to the magis- 
trate and only carried out under such supervision as is required in the 
case of a similar sentence imposed by a European court. 




















Labour Protection in North Borneo in 1932 










The 1932 report of the North Borneo Protectorate Department ? 
contains information on the work of labour protection carried out in 
the course of the year. 








ABOLITION OF ContTRACT LABOUR 





In May 1982 the Labour Advisory Board, which is composed of 
the Protector of Labour as Chairman, two representatives of the 
Planters’ Association, and two representatives of the North Borneo 
Chamber of Commerce, came to the decision that it was in the best 
interests of the country to abolish indentured labour and all penal 
sanctions. Subsequently, in December, a law was passed, entitled the 
Abolition of Indentured Labour Ordinance, providing that no contract 
should be valid for a period exceeding one month and abolishing penal 
sanctions. The Labour Advisory Board also discussed in September 
a suggested draft Ordinance concerning labour conditions, and sub- 
sequently the Government appointed a special Committee to inves- 
tigate the general question of labour supply and control. 





















1 NortH Borneo: Annual Report on the Protectorate Department for 1932. 
(Typescript.) 
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Other labour legislation passed in the year included an amendment 
to the Labour Ordinance prohibiting the industrial employment during 
the night of women without distinction of age and of young persons 
under eighteen years of age, and an addition to the Labour Ordinance 
giving power to the Governor to make rules relating to the minimum 
wages payable to all labourers. 


LaspourR STRENGTH 


Except in timber companies the labour employed by various 
employers continued to decline owing to the economic depression. 
At the end of 1932, 8,395 labourers were in employment, as compared 
with 10,276 at the end of 1981 and 18,584 at the end of 1929. Written 
labour contracts, now abolished under the Abolition of Indentured 
Labour Ordinance, were rapidly declining before the adoption of that 
Ordinance, only 27 such contracts being registered during the year. 

Up to the end of 1932 nearly 10,000 Javanese labourers had been 
imported into North Borneo, of whom over 7,000 had subsequently 
been repatriated. During the year there was no fresh importation of 
labour and the repatriation movement continued, some 1,300 labourers 
being so returned to Java. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS 


The report states that places of labour are regularly inspected and 
any complaints thoroughly investigated. Workers are well treated 
and contented, though wages during the year were extremely low as 
compared with those prevailing in normally prosperous times. 

During the year ten convictions under the Labour Ordinance were 
recorded and 47 under other laws. Disturbances were infrequent and 
in no case were they serious. At Sandakan the coal coolies struck on 
two occasions. The report states that the first occasion was due to 
an unreasonable demand for higher rates of pay which was not acceded 
to; but that the second, which was due to the coolies being ordered 
out to work at short notice on Chinese New Year, resulted in an ami- 
cable settlement. During the year 213 labourers deserted and 122 were 
reported as absent without leave. The total of 3835 compares favourably 
with the previous figures of 403 for 1931 and 716 for 1930. 





STATISTICS 


Movements in the General Level 
of Unemployment and Employment 


The following tables give current statistics on the general move- 
ment of unemployment (table I) and employment (table II). Notes 
on the scope and sources of these statistics were given in the Review 
for January 19331, and figures for different industries in the J.L.O. 
Year-Book for 1932. The yearly figures (averages of 12 months) are 
in some cases computed by the Office. Unless otherwise indicated 
the monthly figures refer to the end of the month. 

I. Unemployment. Statistics are now given for thirty-two 
countries. Owing to differences in the methods of compliatian 
and in the definition of unemployment, comparisons between the 
~ oe are not gee | possible. Unless otherwise stated, the figures 
relate to persons wholly unemployed only, and in most cases fall 
far short of the reality. Only when based on compulsory insurance 
do they approach completeness. Their principal value is im indicating 
the fluctuations from time to time, and only between such movements 
are international comparisons possible. oreover, the various series 
are not equally sensitive to changes on the labour market, and an 
equal change in any two series does not necessarily represent a cor- 
responding change in the countries concerned. Where available, 
figures of “ partial unemployment ” are given, but they are uncertain, 
incomplete, and based on different definitions ; thus it is not possible 
to compare them internationally. 

The principal problems of these statistics are examined in two 

ublications of the Office*; for figures based on unemployment 
insurance additional information as to the scope and working of these 
schemes will be found in a recent study of the Office. * 

II. Employment. Statistics are given for fifteen countries ; they 
are intended to show the movements in the number of people in 
work, as distinct from unemployment statistics, which indicate the 
number out of work. They are based usually on returns of the 
numbers employed at certain dates by representative establishments. 
In some cases they are based on sickness or unemployment insurance 
schemes. For a variety of causes they are primarily of value for short- 
period comparisons only. 





1 Vol. XXVII, No. 1, Jan. 1933, pp. 87-96. See also No. 3, March, p. 409 
{notes on South Africa, Great Britain, Dutch East Indies); No. 6, June, p. 814 
(Chile and Portugal) ; Vol. XXVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1933, p. 222 (United States of 
America) ; No. 3, Sept. 1933, p. 411 (Italy) ; and this number, p. 561 (Sweden). 

2 Methods of Statistics of Unemployment ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 7 ; 
Geneva, 1925. Report on the Proceedings of the Second International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians (containing resolutions on the best methods of compiling 
unemployment statistics) ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 8 ; Geneva, 1925, 

3’ Unemployment Insurance and Various Forms of Relief for the Unemployed. 
International Labour Conference, Seventeenth Session, Geneva, 1933. 
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TABLE 


I. 


STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 





GERMANY 


AUSTRALIA 


AUSTRIA 





Trade 
union returns 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Trade union 
returns 





Unemployment 
insurance 
statistics 


Employment 
exchange 
Statistics 





Percentage 
unemployed 


Unemployed 
registered 





Unemployed 


Unemployed 
in receipt 
of benefit 





Par- 


Wholly | tially 


Per 


Number ont. 


Number Per 


cent. 


Per 


Number cant. 


Applicants 
for work 
registered 





1932 Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 

1933 Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


3.4 
5.7 
7.5 
13.4 
20.0 
22.6 


23.2 
22.7 
22.6 
22.1 
22.7 
23.7 
24.1 
22.2? 
22.63 
21.6? 
. 


* 
* 


NeW ODS DWHN OI 


> > > > > > be 
NSAGSSSE SESS om 





1,678,824 


1,353,000? 
1,353,000? 


3,144,910 
4,573,218 
5,579,858 


5,223,810 
5,102,750 
5,109,173 
5,355,428 
5,772. 984 
6,013,612 
6,000,958 
5,598,458 
5,331,252 
5,038,640 
4,856,942 
4,463,841 * 
4,124,288 * 


eo 
PANDPOoseneen ee 





7.0 
10.8 
11.1 
19.3 
27.4 
29.4 


31,032 
45,669 


* 
122,340 
7 
. 
115,042 
. 
* 
109,182 
. 
* 


106,652 
*. 


* 








172,450 
156,185 
164,509 
208,389 
253,368 
309,969 


269,179 
275,840 
297,791 
329,707 
367,829 
397,920 
401,321 
379,693 
350,552 
320,955 
307,873 
300,762 
291,224 





23.3 


200,112 


191,987 


375,262 








Base 
figure 





2,597,309 





18,507,710 t 








415,559 





1,250,000 








1 Incomplete figures. 


* Not including persons employed in labour camps. 


* Figures calculated by the Institut fir Konjunkturforschung. 





BELGIUM 


BULGARIA 


CANADA 





Unemployment 


insurance statistics 


Official 





estimates 


Trade union returns 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 





Unemployed 





Wholly 


Partially 


Number 


Unemployed 


Applicants 








Number 


unem- 
ployed 


Number 


Per 
cent. 





for work 
registered 








1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 


1932 Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


Dec, 
1933 Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 


July 
Aug. 


11,112 
5,386 
8,462 

23,250 

79,186 

161,468 


167,212 
163,048 
157,525 
157,206 
171,028 
207,112 
201,305 
195,715 
190,143 
162.781 
145,881 
142,119 


EE ee 
LIP RDHOMW MINDS COWMOS 
Crwes 


NP PD ROR DGiwa oO 


ee ee 





23,763 
22,293 
18,831 
50,918 
121,890 
175,259 


170,081 
168,120 
161,155 
145,547 
155,669 
196,186 
185,052 
186,942 
187,222 
176,174 
158,005 
168,653 


ated Leda nt hd 
POOOMP HAWG OM 109 00 
@SHwWDONOCYOS ufSCONW 


io 
On 
oun 








$ 
w 
SIE 


22,063 


12,761 
13,036 
16,482 
22,745 
22,745 
27,532 
28,837 
28,067 


4. 


FP ARS BS SBS re nm 


DWDM wine DORRD OMAK 


+ 





co pe BS 32 Be bo BS bo bo be bo bo bo ner 


On re to 
©bo 
—+ 


13,541 
12,758 
14,966 
33,008 
71,385 
75,140 


66,207 





Base 
figure 





1,037,653 














The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist ’’. 


The sign f signifies : “ provisional figure ”. 


The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ”. 



























STATISTICS 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 























































CHILE DENMARK DANZIG |Esronta ! | Unrtep STATES 
| (Free City ot) 
Em- Em- Employ- || Employ- : 7 
ployment|| Trade union fund | ployment ment ment Teade unten seturas Estimates 
exchange returns exchange || exchange || exchange (American 
Date statistics statistics || statistics || statistics || Percentage unemployed | F ppm 
of Labour 
Appli- Unemployed Appli- Unem- —— Unweighted 
ae | Per a ployed ployed || Weighted Par- Number 
| registered amber cent. | registered registered |iregistered | Wholly | tially [unemployed 
1927 ° 61,705 22.5 65,620 . 3,037 ‘: . oa 
1928 sd 50,226 18.5 51,864 ° 2,629 va 13 e e 
1929 4 42,817 15.5 44,581 12,905 8,181 ° 12 e e 
1930 S 39,631 13.7 40,551 18,291 3,054 ad 21 bd 2,964,000 * 
1931 29,345 53,019 17.9 59,430 24,898 3,632 ° 26 bs s 
1932 107,295 99,508 31.7 126,039 33,244 7,121 23.8 32 21 | 10,987,833 
1932 Aug. 125,307 92,451 29.2 116,899 28,989 3,256 25.1 33 21 | 11,460,000 
Sept. 124,937 93,910 29.6 | 121,633 30,469 5,957 24.8 32 22 | 10,880,000 
Oct. 128,153 || 101,518 31.8 | 131,065 31,806 8,901 23.9 31 22 | 10,875,000 
| Nov 126,984 112,506 35.1 146,308 35,507 10,715 24.2 32 23 11,589,000 
Dec, 123,216 138,335 42.8 173,236 39,042 13,727 24.9 34 22 11,969,000 
1933 Jan. 99,510 141,354 43.5 187,284 40,726 16,511 25.8 35 20 |12,821,000 
Feb. 92,075 139,831 42.8 189,805 39,843 15,437 26.0 34 20 12,988,000 
March 74,770 || 116,762 35.4 | 166,376 38,313 14,512 26.6 34 22 /|13,770,000 
April 74,852 95,619 28.6 139,781 36,205 11,680 26.1 33 21 13,035,000 
May 66,865 81,535 24.3 | 100,547 33,372 4,858 || 25.8 33 20 | 12,540,000 
June 66,022 73,542 21.9 87,644 29,622 2,822 24.5 31 21 |11,900,000 
July —_— 73,338 21.7 86,394 28,714 1,568 | 24.1 31 20 |11,000,000* 
Aug. — | 73,834T| 21.9T 85,222 26,400 _ | 23.7T 3it 20t — 
| | 
yy * | 337,425 * * | * | 700,000 





























1 The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 


1930. 





* Excluding 500,000 working temporarily with relatives on farms. 


* Figure based on unemployment census, April 

































































































FINLAND FRANCE Great BriTaAIn AND NORTHERN IRELAND 
Employ- isti : Employ- am 
‘cken ee a od Le eal oe Unemployment insurance statistics 
Date exchange| ployment statheties exchange 
statistics | commissions statistics Wholly unemployed | Unemployed owing to 
(including casuals) temporary stoppages 
Unem- _— |Unemployed | Applica- 
ployed in receipt | tions for 
registered| °™Ployed of relief work Number pa 4 Number —_ 
1927 1,868 eS 33,549 47,289 899,093 7.4 263,077 2.3 
1928 1,735 ” 4,993 15,275 980,326 8.2 309,903 2.6 
1929 3,906 nd 905 10,050 994,091 8.2 268,400 2.2 
1930 7,993 ° 2,432 13,665 1,467,347 11.8 526,604 4.3 
1931 11,522 e 54,587 74,828 2,129,359 16.7 587,494 4.6 
1932 17,581 64,441 273,810? 306,434 2,272,590 17.6 573,805 4.5 
1932 Aug. 16,966 28,645 263,068 298,479 2,215,704 17.3 731,104 5.7 
Sept. | 18,563 54,867 259,237 296,446 2,279,779 17.8 645,286 5.0 
Oct. 19,908 73,379 247,090 264,509 2,295,500 17.9 515,405 4.0 
Nov. 21,690 81,022 255,004 292,552 2,328,920 18.2 520,105 4.0 
Dec. 20,289 82,626 276,628 306,708 2,314,528 18.1 461,274 3.6 
1933 Jan. 23,178 76,862 316,259 352,001 2,422,808 18.9 532,640 4.2 
eb. 20,731 69,386 - 330,874 368,929 2,394,106 18.7 520,808 4.1 
March} 19,083 64,300 319,240 356,455 2,310,062 18.0 511,309 4.0 
April 17,732 53,386 309,576 345,317 2,200,397 17.2 536,882 4.2 
May 13,082 42,402 283,068 314,242 2,128,614 16.6 497,705 3.9 
June 11,479 27,384 256,197 289,096 2,029,185 15.8 468,868 3.7 
July 13,437 19,660 239,692 269,830 2,000,923 15.6 506,850 4.0 
Aug. _— _— 235,850 265,902 1,970,379 15.4 488,365 3.8 
_ ° * * * 12,808,000 





The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist ”’. 
The sign f signifies: “ provisional figure ”’. 


* From 1932 onwards, including unemployed in receipt of relief from the public charitable offices. 


The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ”. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 





HuNGARY|| £ ., IntsH Free Stats? ITALY JAPAN 








Employ- . 
ment Emp ms ment Employment Social insurance Official 
exchange comang* exchange statistics fund statistics estimates 
statistics statistics 





Applicants for work Unempleged aieniiiiee’ 
: registered 
Applica- Applicants j 
tions for work cr claims —— 
registered pA Total Wholly Partially sehen 
benefit 








Per 
cent. 








21,100 || 278,484 97,054 * 
22,721 38,457 * 
16,154 * 

' 23,408 || 368,465 
6,964 28,721 || 413,248 
66,235 10,922 33,468 || 489,168 


60,900 12,093 . 945,972 509,580 
11,947 , ; 949,408 505,969 
12,212 , ' 956,357 503,958 
12,725 : ‘ ,038, 481,213 
12,856 ; ; 463,403 
12,399 ; ; 444,032 
13,417 . : 438,780 
14,177 f 081, 424,287 
13,981 51,871 || 414,392 
14,479 45.183 || 429,295 
14,519 16,660 ’ "883,621 38,815 on 
we 16,114 ‘ $24,195*| 229,217" — 
ci 16,001 : 888,560 259,640 — 


Base figure | * | * | * | 7,268,774 


4 The figures relate to the first Monday of the month from 1927 to 1930, and afterwards to the end of 
the month. * Modified series. 


CIDR RPI OO Sob 


ANAM H MH H AIAN Hon en 
























































LATVIA Norway New ZEALAND PALESTINE || RUMANIA 





Employ- Employ- Employ- 
ment Trade union fund ment Employment | Official ment 
exchange returns exchange exchange statistics estimates exchange 
statistics statistics statistics 

Applica- l 
tions Unemployed Unem- 

for work Per ployed! 

registered Number cent. 


1927 3,131 8,561 25.4 23,889 _ 
1928 4,700 6,502 19.2 21,759 1 
1929 5,617 5,902 15.4 19,089 2,895 
1930 4,851 7,175 16.6 19,353 5,037 


1931 8,709 od 22.3 27,479 41,430* 
1932 14,582 14,790 30.8 33,831 51,549 


1932 Aug. 9,650 13,084 . 27,033 56,332 
Sept. 8,762 14,358 : 30,963 55,855 
Oct. 13,806 15,512 : 34,810 54,549 
Nov. 17,601 16,717 ; 38,807 52,477 
Dec. 17,314 20,735 ? 41,571 52,523 
1933 Jan. 19,249 . 40,642 51,698 
Feb. 19,673 . 42,460 49,971 
March 18,992 y 42,437 51, 035 
April 17,678 , 39,846 53,171 
May 15,335 . 35,803 55,477 
June : 13,532 30,394 56,563 , 
July 6 12,995 25,918 57,169 21,084 
Aug. ; =~ 27,459 56,914f : _ 


Base figure | 49,917 * | * | * 





Unem- 
ployed 
registered 


Applicants | Employed 
for work on public 
registered? | relief works 


Number 
unemployed 
























































* The figures relate to the 15th of the month. * Including persons employed on public relief works. 
Modified series. 
The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist ”. The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ”’. 
The sign f signifies : “ provisional figure ”’. 











TABLE I. 


STATISTICS 


STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 





NETHERLANDS 


POLAND 


SwEpDEN 





Unemployment 
insurance 
statistics * 


Employment 
exchange statistics 


Trade union 
returns 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 





Unemployed 





Per 


Number pomeG 





Unemployed 


Unemployed 








Per 


Number Proto 


Number 


Per 
cent. 


Applicants 
for work 
registered 





1933 Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 





9.0 
6.9 
7.5 
9.7 
18.2 


26,868 
22,009 
27,775 
41,281 
87,659 
162,638 
159,035 
154,580 
150,997 
159,799 
222,811 
254,271 
232,840 
184,776 
163,112 
149,320 
144,105 
144,700¢ 
140,598t 





165,340 


31,076 





125,552 
129,450 
226,659 
299,502 
255,582 


a a — 
MMS MINS me 
~ 


= bo 


Owe ib Om Pm moO & 


oo 
od 


215,017 


‘is 
oa 








29,716 


12.0 | 
10.6 





32,621 * 
42,016 
64,815 
89,922 
80,975 
84,432 
92,868 
97,666 
129,002 
120,156 
118,251 
121,456 
110,055 
93,360 
89,485 
83,771 





10.7* 
12.2 
17.2 
22.8 


20.4 
21.0 
22.4 
24.5 
31.5 


bt ton to bt 
SHESIS 
Srecoan~ 


25,476 
24,399 
21,770 
25,156 
40,938 
82,235 
74,496 
83,563 
94,767 


108,769 





Base figure 


521,354 











2,125,000 T 




















423,685 








2 Monthly averages based on weekly figures. 
* Up to 1927, last week of the month ; afterwards, monthly averages. 
* From 1929 onwards, including forestry workers and timber floaters. 





Saar 
TERRITORY 


SwiITZERLAND 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


YUGOSLAVIA 





Employment 
exchange 


Unemployment 
insurance 


Employment 
exchange 


Trade 
union fund 
returns 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 








statistics statistics statistics 





Unemployed in 


Percentage 
receipt of benefit 


unemployed Applicants 


for work 
registered 


Unemployed 


Applications 
registered 


Unemployed 
for work 


registered 








Per 
cent. 


1.6 
1.4 
2.2 


4.6 








Par- 
tially 


2.0 


Wholly Number 





52,829 
38,636 
41,630 
105,442 
291,332 
554,059 


460,952 
486,935 
533,616 
608,809 
746,311 
872,775 
920,182 
877,955 
795,919 
730,182 
674,797 
640,360 
625,836 


* 

* 
6,591 
9,286 

20,963 
41,373 
38,858 
40,320 
40,728 
41,962 
44,311 
45,700 
45,101 
42,258 
40,082 
37,341 
36,492 
35,053 
34,840 


17,626 
16,342 
23,763 


52,047 
102,179 
184,555 


172,118 
170,772 
173,706 
190,779 
239,959 
300,210 
305,036 
295,297 
264,530 
247,687 
236,007 
226,243 


11,824 
8,380 
8,131 


12,881 
24,208 
54,366 


47,064 
49,532 
58,127 
68,286 
81,887 
101,111 
96,273 
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1932 Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
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Feb. 
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447,293 1,499,670 ad 





























Deve Geure| + | 





8 = to 1930, quarterly averages ; afterwards, monthly averages. 
The sign * signifies : “no figures exist ”, The sign — signifies : 3 
The sign ¢ signifies : “ pro ional figure ”’, 


“ figures not yet received”’, 
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TABLE Il. 


STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 








Soutn AFRICA 


GERMANY 


CarapDa * 


Estonia * 


FINLAND 





Employers’ returns 


Sickness 
insurance 
statistics 


Trade 
union 
returns 


Employers’ 


returns 


Employers’ 
returns 


Employers 
returns 








Number employed 
in July 1925 = 100 





Europeans 


Total * 





Members 
of sickness 
funds 
employed 
on 1 Jan. 
1925=—100 


Percent- 
age of 
full-time 
employ- 
ment 





Number 
employed 


in 
1926 =100 


Number 
employed 
on 1 Jan. 
1927=100 


Number 
employed 
in same 
month of 
1926= 100 





1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 


1932 Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


109.2 
112.6 
115.9 
112.9 
108.4 
101.5 


99.6 

99.9 
100.1 
100.4 
100.0 

99.5 
101.1 
102.2 
102.6 
103.3 
104.2 


108.8 
107.4 
101.4 
91.9 
67.1 


66.9 
67.9 
68.8 
68.1 
64.7 
62.5 
63.1 
67.0 
70.0 
72.9 
74.1 
74.3 





90.4 
90.4 
85.2 
74.5 
61.2 
50.4 
50.0 
50.7 
51.8 
51.7 
49.6 
48.2 
46.9 
48.6? 
50.5? 
* 


+ 
* 


88.5 


106.8 
112.7 
114.8 
110.0 


97.8 


*SunBeeBeadlas see eee 





Number 
employed 














13,435,581 


1,311,467" 











817,002 


30,764 














49,861 








* Including “ Natives ”’ 


* Incomplete figures. 


* The figures relate to the ist of the following month: 








UNITED 


StTaTes * 


FRANCE * 


GREAT BRITAIN 


JAPAN 





Employers’ returns 
(Federal Reserve 
Board) 


Returns of labour 
inspectors 


Unemployment 
insurance statistics 


Employers’ 
returns 








Number 


Factory 

payrolls 

in 1923- 
1925=100 


Number 

employed in 
same month 
of previous 
year = 100 


Percentage 
of workers 


Number employed in 1924 
= 100 


Number 





employed 
on short 


Persons directly involved 


in trade disputes : 


employed 
in 
1926 =100 





time 


Included 


| Excluded 





1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 


1932 Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


102.0 
101.8 
107.7 
87.4 
66.0 
45.3 


40.1 

42.1 

43.5 
41.8 
40.9 
39.2 
40.0 
36.9 
38.6 
42.0 
46.2 


ss ee * 


OOOOSOOOSOOHO 
PVN DOAP WS Ht 
NoUb dD woN 


© 
2 
on 





99.5 


104.8 
104.8 
107.0 
102.6 
98.7 
98.1 


97.7 
98.1 
98.3 
98.1 
98.9 
97.2 
97.7 
98.8 
99.8 
101.0 
102.5 
102.5 
103.1 


105.2 
105.2 
107.3 
102.9 


98.2 


101.4 
102.8 
102.9 





103.5 


94.8 
90.4 








Number 
employed 














2,387,053 








12,695,000 f 





748,587 
| 








1 The figures relate to the 15th of the month. 


following month. 


The sign * signifies : 


“no figures exist ’’. 
The sign ft signifies : 


The sign — see: 
“ provisional 


figure ” 


* The figures relate to the ist of the 


“ figures not yet received ”’. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT (cont.) 





ITALY Latvia POLAND SWEDEN Switzer- || Czecno- 
LAND SLOVAKIA‘ 
Sickness ’ Social 
4 ’ 
Paatarens insurance wey Employers’ returns —- ers’ || insurance 
statistics — statistics 














. Federation 

Percen- || “Average Social Board | .¢ | .dustries Average 

Number number number 
tage of Number Number 

employed weston of employed Average Average emuhanid of 

in Sept- members eg number number in 1985 members 


ember 2%, loye employed 1927 ~100 employed employed = 100 aye “yy 
in 195 








1926=10 a in 1930 in 1926-1930 |in 1925-1930 
- = 100 = 100 = 100 = 100 








98 ° 
102 100.0 
104 100.7 
104 98.3 
92.9 
83.2 
88.2 
86.3 
85.7 
82.4 
75.0 
66.8 


1927 100.0 


1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 


1932 Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
1933 Feb. 
March 
April : 75.1 
May . } ld 79.8 
June ¥ ; ‘ 89.6 “ 81.8f 
July 69.5 i ° 81.1f 
. 


Aug. _ 
Under employed 688,126 153,425 | 200,129 190,149 | 2,049, 786t 


1 Average for the month. 
The sign * signifies: “ no figures exist ’’. The sign — signifies: “ figures not yet received ”. 
The sign f¢ signifies: “ provisional figure ”’. 


< 
to 


ao 
~ 


eal nennPane 2 eee enee 


69.1 


eg) 
o 















































Sweden. Industriférbundets Meddelanden (Swedish Federation of Industries, 
Stockholm). 


II. Employment. 
Employers’ returns. This series, which is compiled by the Swedish Federation 


of Industries, is based on returns from establishments (or industrial associations) ; 
it covers establishments of large and average size in mining and industry (excluding 
building). The figures for the various industrial groups are weighted according 
to the number of workers employed in them in 1930 as given by the official industrial 
statistics. The series is adjusted for seasonal variations by dividing the index 
for each month by the average for the years 1925-1930 for the same month. The 
average for the period 1925-1930 is taken as base = 100. 


Index Numbers of the Cost of Living 
and Retail Prices 


Index numbers of the cost of living (table I) and food (table II) 
are given below. Notes on the sources and methods of compilation 
of these index numbers were published here in April and July 1933, 
and index numbers of rent and of the cost of heating and lighting 
and of clothing in April 1933.1 A further note for Denmark is given 


on page 564. * 


1 International Labour Review, Vol. XXVII, No. 4, April 1933, pp. 539-557 ; 
Vol. XXVIII, No. 1, July 1933, pp. 88-89. 

2 The note is preceded by the following particulars : A : the name of the publi- 
cation in which the current indexes are published ; B: the exact source of the 
information given in the note ; C : the name of the office which calculates the indexes. 
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TABLE I. COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 





South Africa} Ger- | Aus- | Aus- | Bel- Bul- Can- — : Den- , 
Country (Union) | many | tralia’) tria a garia ada | ont China mark Danzig | Egypt 











Towns and : | 2 Sant-| Pei- | Shan- . yf 
localities 8 | 73 | 30 | Viena | oad | va iago | ping ghai | and | Dani | Cairo 


Base(=100)| 1914 |1913-14| 1923-27 | wu. 1914 | 1921 | wi. 1998 | 1927 | 1926 | 1931 | 1918-1904 | 1919-1914 








131 148 
131 152 
131 154 


106 203 ? | 100 | 107 114 140 
108 208 108 102 103 113 141 
111 220 107 108 112 142 


1927 
1928 
1929 


106 | 204 96 | 126 | 100 | 124 
184 | 91 | 119 | 100 | 113 


186 111 * 108 
187 113 | * 110 
183 111 | 102 | 110 
181 106 * | 110 
177 | 107 * | 109 
177 | 105 | 103 | 109 
177 107 | * | 113 
_ 107 * 


1931 123 136 


118 121 


1932 
1933: Jan. 112 117 
Feb. 113 117 
March | 113 117 
April| 114 117 
May | 114 118 
| 115 119 
114 119 
114 118 


| 100 
100 
103 
1930 128 | 147 97 | 111 | 228 110 | 122 | 106 | 135 
87 
| : 
| a 
80 
. 









































Irish t 


: . Great 
Es- | United | Fin- Pat Hun- | . Lat- 
Country tonia | Siete | land France ei and| Greece | gary — b nerd Italy | Japan ae 





localities | linn pest | bay 
Base(=100)| 1913 | 1913 | bm. 1i4|mm. 1914] wi. t94 | 1914 | 1913 | Wm, 1914] Wo. 1914 | WI. 1927 | Wl. 1914] 1930 | 1913 


| 
1927 105 | 173 | 1207 | 514 167 1790 | 111 154 175 . 141 
1928 112 | 171 | 1233 | 519 166 1868 | 117 | 147 174 ve 137 
1929 117 | 171 | 1225 | 556 164 1923 | 117 | 149 176 - 134 
1930 104 | 164 | 1129 | 582 157 1682 | 106 | 137 171 wd 115 
1931 100 | 148 | 1039 | 569 147 1671*| 101 110 161 160* 
1932 94 | 134 | 1025 | 526 143 1775 157 164 


1933: Jan. 1011 | * 141 | 1914 . 171 
Feb. 1004 | 523 | 139 | 1908 151 169 
arch 996 | * 137 | 1897 . 168 
April 994 1883 . 168 
May 993 1887 148 167 
June 985 1886 . 167 
July 1001 103 | * 167 
Aug. 1009 103 | 149 


Meealitice’ | tian | 52 | 21 | Paris] soo | 44 | Sesr'| tow] 105 | 50 | 13 | Riga | 
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seb *#e 4 * 
R 









































Nor- New | 

Country way | Zealand Saar | den 
Terri- 
Towns and : tory Pra- | Istan- | Croatia and 
localities | 4 | 2 ee ss | gue bul | Slavonia 


Y 
land | slovakia | >""*€Y) slavia 





Swe- | Switzer- | Czecho- o- 
| 














Base | VII. | 1926- 4 VII. | VII. | VI. 
(= 100) | 1914 1930 | &. . 1914 | 1914 | 1914 | 1914 
| 
1927 186 100 594 171 | 160 | 747 * | ° 
1928 ~ 473" | 101 600 172 | 161 748 * | 1769* 
1929 166 100 620 170 | 161 744 | 1381 | 1819 
1930 161 98 612 165 | 158 | 746*| 1272 | 1654 
1931 153 91 582 159 | 150 | 713 | 1203 | 1531 
1932 149 ~ 156? | 138 700 | 1172 | 1374 


1933: Jan. 147 4 133 1094 1283 
Feb. 147 . 133 1089 1265 
March 147 153 132 1061 1256 
April 147 : 131 1045 1247 
May 147 v2 130 1046 1237 
June 147 ‘ 153 131 1038 1202 
July 148 73 ” 131 1020 1153 
Aug. | 148 153 CO 69 508 © 131 689 _ 1137 


VIII. | I-VI. Vil. 
1914 1914 


















































4 Quarterly averages. * Up to 1930, the indexes related to 65 towns. The monthly indexes relate 
to 12 towns only. _* New series. * Average for the months of October, November, and December. 
§ The index does not include rent. * The index does not include heating. 

The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist ’’. The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ”’. 
The sign ¢ signifies: “ provisional figure ’’. 
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TABLE II. 


FOOD INDEX NUMBERS 





Bul- 
garia 


Ger- | Aus- 
many |tralia 


South 
Africa 


Bel- 
gium 


Aus- 


Country tria 


Can-| Chite 


aie | China | 


aig Egypt Spain * 





Trans | 9 | 7 | 90 [tm] & | 


60 | Santiago | Piping Shanghai 


Cairo) Wadrid 


| Dan- | 
| 
Danzig | 





Base(=100)| 1914 | 1913-14 | 1929-27 | wi. 1914| 1921 | 


| 1926 | wi. 198 | 1927 | 1926 | 1931 


1913-14 | 113-14 | 1914 





1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 


118 
117 
115 


152 100 
152 99 
155 105 
110 143 95 
105 128 83 
96 112 


93 107 
94 107 
95 106 
97 106 
98 110 
99 111 
98 111 
97 110 


208 


l 
120 | 
| 

















100 | 107 


102 


98 ° 
$9 117 
101 119 | 108 
99 119 | 112 
77 93 
64 











149 189 
144 176 
141 181 
133 187 
120 196 
112 187 


107 177 
107 181 
104 
104 
101 
102 
101 
101 

















Es- 
tonia 


United! Fin- 


| | Great 
France _ 
States| land | and 


ialand 


Country 


an India Free 


bt 
Indies “| State | 





| Italy 


Lat- | Nor- 


Japan via | way 





21 | Paris| 509 | 44 


Tal- 
linn 


Towns and 


localities | 51 | 


Buda-| Bom- eas | 105 | 50 


pest | bay 


| 13 | Riga | 34 





‘Base (=100)| 1913 | 1913 |1-M.1904| Wil. 1914 | WII. 1914 


1914 | 1913 | wi. 194] 1913 | Wi. 1914 WL 1927 | WH, 1914 | 1930 | WI. 194 





557 
550 
611 
614 
611 
536 


504 
506 
495 
487 
479 
476 
467 
475 


1115 1843 


1150 
1124 
971 
869 
897 


894 
884 
870 
868 
868 
882 
907 
920 


159 
157 
154 
143 
130 
125 


122 
119 
115 
114 
114 
118 
119 
122 


112 
120 


155 
154 
157 
147 
121 
102 


1927 
1928 
1929 126 
1930 103 
1931 90 
1932 


11933 : Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


























158 
148 


170 94 
169 94 
169 96 
160 90 
147 78 
141 
130 
. 


126 


125 
128 
124 157 
105 152 

96 102 


151 


129 

















he 
. 168 
= 158 
100 152 
89 | 139 
75 134 


61 130 
64 
66 
69 
79 
83 
86 
82 

















Po- 
land 


Por- 
tugal* 


Wether- 
lands 


Pales- 


tine * Peru 


| 
New 
Country | Tealand 


mania 


Ru- Swe- | | Switzer- 


Saar | den’ land 
pe 


erri- 


Czecho- 
slovakia 


Tur- | Yugo- 
key slavia 








| War-| Whole 


Towns and | 4 
Lima| saw nea 


localities | | s = 


20 


Pra- 


tory 
gue 


49 | 33 


Whole 
country 


Istan- |Croatia and 
bul | Slavonia 





926- 


Base | od | 922 rk ii, 1904 = | 1913 | 1927 1914 | 


{= 100) 


Vil. 
1914 


VIL. | VI. 
1914 | 1914 


1913 VII. 


1914 | 


I-VI. Vil. 
1914 1914 


VIL 
1914 








100 e 
98 a 
2361 
2243 


1927 98 77 93 
1928 100 74 95 
1929 101 69 92 
1930 97 61 86 


17 | 
161 

159 95 
157 82 


617 | 152 | 158 
628 | 154 | 157 
655 | 150 | 156 
629 | 140 | 152 


3851 
3989 
4067 
4046 


850 
842 
813 
782° 





148 72 
143 


136 
131 
135 
134 


1990 
1949 


1962 
1931 
1931 
1914 
1916 


1931 84 55 77 
| 1932 68 
11933 : Jan. ° 
| Feb. . 
March 66 
April ’ 
| 





May ° 134 
June 66 138 1919 
July * 141 1932 
e 147 | 54 _— 




















Aug. 


588 | 129 | 141 
535 | 125"| 126 


517 | 120 | 118 
517 | 120 | 117 
509 119 | 116 
506 119 | 116 
499 120 | 116 
499 120 | 116 | 676 
493 121 116 | 662 
496 123 | 116 | 651 


2796 * 
2323 


2278 
2285 
2232 
2219 
2225 
2204 
2139 
2052 


712 
677 


686 
679 
649 
644 
662 

















oa | «| « 
916 14235 
901 | 1446 
“8608 | 1318 
781 1202 
730 1076 
732 | 984 
726 959 
709 | 964 
708 979 
717 979 
727 | 835 | 933 
721 | 795 | 893 
6m | — 865 


| 1555 | 
1292 
1114 
1030 
955 
955 
881 
854 
852 











> Up to 1930, the indexes related to 65 towns. 

ing oe +. and lighting. * Including lighting. 
ember, and December. 

The sign * signifies: “no figures exist ”’. 

The sign Tt signifies : 3 


* New series. 


The sign — signifies : 


The monthly indexes relate to 12 towns only. 
* Average for the months of October, Nov - 


“ provisional figure ”’ 


* Includ - 


“ figures not yet received ”’. 
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(Continued from page 561.) 


Denmark. A: Statistiske Efterretninger. B: Idem, 1933, pp. 137-138. C: Sta- 
tistical Office. 

Cost of living (quarterly). In 1931 the Danish Statistical Office carried out a 
new enquiry into the consumption of working-class families in all parts of the 
country. It adopted a new basis consisting of the budget of an average family 
of about 3% persons (2 adults and 1 4% children). 

The new general index, like the old one, includes six distinct groups (food, rent, 
heating and lighting, clothing, food, other expenditure). 

While the new group indexes, calculated with July 1914 as base, differ slightly 
from the old ones, the general index obtained by taking the sum of the expenditures 
calculated for each of these groups is practically the same. 

The old index has been recalculated on the new base 1931 = 100. 


Movements of Wages in Different Industries 
and Occupations in Certain Countries: I 


The following tables form the conclusion of the series of tables 
showing changes in wages in different industries and occupations, 
the first part of which was published in the preceding number of the 
Review. } 

The introductory text to the first part contains some explanation 
of the principles determining the selection and presentation of these 
data, and a reference to the chief reservations called for in using them. 
The following notes give details on the method of compilation and 
the sources of each of the series given below. 


SourRcEsS AND METHODS 


For the 12 countries in the following list the series given here 
constitute the component parts of the general averages used in calcu- 
lating most of the general index numbers showing wage movements 
which are published quarterly in the Review ; the notes on methods 
for these series will be found in the recent article entitled “ Index 
Numbers of the General Level of Wages ” (International Labour 
Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1933, pp. 222-248). The list indi- 
cates for each country the groups of economic activity covered by the 
statistics as published in that article. 


Great Britain: Statistics of wage rates only: Agriculture, mines, industries, 
public services. 

HunGary : Industries, public services. 

Ira.y ; Mines, industries, public services, various. 

JAPAN : Industries. 

Latvia : Industries, public services, commerce. 

Norway : Statistics of earnings only : Mines, industries. 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 3, Sept. 1933, pp. 412-435. 
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New ZEALAND : Agriculture, mines, industries, public services, commerce, various. 
POLAND : Mines, industries. 

Rumania : Agriculture, mines, industries, public services, commerce, various. 
SWEDEN : Mines, industries, public services, commerce, various. 

SWITZERLAND : Mines, industries, public services, commerce. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA : Industries. 


It is to be noted, for Poland, that only the data for 1932 are based 
on the statistics of earnings compiled by the Central Office of Statistics 
(see the note on method, in the article cited above (page 235), under : 
Poland : (2) Mines, industries : (6) Statistics of earnings). The data 
for the years 1928-1931 are obtained by applying to the figures for 
1982 the percentages of changes indicated by the index numbers of 
wage rates in different industries (Ibid. : Poland : (2) Mines, industries : 
(a) Index numbers of wage rates). These statistics, which are published 
in the Statistique du Travail of the Central Office of Statistics, are 
based on the data contained in a study entitled “Attempt at an Esti- 
mate of the Earned Incomes of the Working Class in Poland ”, pub- 
lished by the Warsaw Institute for Social Problems. 

For the other series (Great Britain, statistics of earnings ; Norway, 
statistics of rates ; Netherlands, statistics of earnings and of rates) 
the data given here are not used for the computation of the general 
index numbers published in the article cited above; the notes on 
methods for these series are given below. 


Great Britain : Ministry of Labour Gazette (Ministry of Labour). 

Earnings in coal mining, engineering, and railways. The statistics of earnings 
in coal mining are compiled by the Mines Department ; they are based partly on 
returns made for the purpose of wages ascertainments for certain districts and 
partly upon other returns supplied by individual colliery owners. The data denote 
average earnings per man-shift, for all workers, including young persons; they 
include the value of allowances in kind. 

The statistics of earnings in the engineering industry are compiled by the 
Engineering and Allied Employers’ National Federation. They relate to adult 
males on time and piece work employed by federated firms. 

The statistics of earnings in the railway service are compiled by the Ministry 
of Transport. The data given here relate to grades covered by the Conciliation 
Scheme in operation before the war, i.e. mainly traffic and goods staffs, and also 
shop and artisan staff, but exclude staff in ancillary businesses (docks, hotels, 
refreshment rooms, etc.). The figures include residual bonus (if any), war wage, 
piece-work payments, tonnage bonus, payments for overtime, Sunday duty, and 
night duty, commuted allowances, and any other payments for work performed ; 
they exclude compensation allowance, travelling and out-of-pocket expenses, and 
meal and lodging allowances. 

All these statistics refer to the principal centres for each industry concerned. 
No general averages are calculated from them. 


Norway : Annuaire statistique de la Norvége (Central Office of Statistics). 


Wage rates. The statistics of weekly wage rates of adult male workers are 
supplied by the employment exchanges and are based either on rates fixed 
in collective agreements, or, in their absence, on wages paid to workers who 
have obtained employment through the employment exchanges, or on 
obtained by special enquiries, the data being in any case verified in collaboration 
with the trade unions. They refer only to time workers. The data cover 40 locali- 
ties and 9 occupations and may be considered for these occupations as repre- 
sentative of the whole country; they are weighted according to the population 
of each town. No general averages are calculated from these data. 
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Netherlands : Maandschrift van het Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek ; Jaarcijfers 
voor Nederland (Central Bureau of Statistics of the Netherlands). 


(1) Earnings. The statistics of average hourly, daily, or weekly earnings of 
adult male workers in various occupations are based on data supplied by an 
employers’ organisation in each industrial group considered ; they have therefore 
no absolute uniformity of method. The figures refer (a) to the principal districts 
of the country and to general categories of workers for coal mining and the metal 
industry, and (b) to the city of Amsterdam and certain specified occupations for 
building and dockers. No general averages are calculated from these data. 


(2) Wage rates. The statistics of weekly wage rates of adult male workers 
in various occupations in Amsterdam are based on conditions fixed in collective 
agreements. The data therefore refer only to workers employed by employers 
who are members of an employers’ association that is party to the agreement 
or who have themselves signed it. In fact, the rates fixed by individual agree- 
ments in other undertakings differ from those recorded in the statistics by 
amounts varying with the date and industry concerned. The data refer to 
about 40 localities ; they cover about 27 occupations, from which 14, in 
Amsterdam, have been selected here. No general averages are calculated from 
these data. 


Great Britain 


AVERAGE EARNINGS PER SHIFT OR PER WEEK 





B C M 





Coal mining Engineering Railway service 





All wage All adult male workers 
earners Conciliation 
(including On time | Paid by Com- staff * 

juveniles) rates results | bined 


Shop and 
artisan 
staff 








Average earnings 
per shift 


Average weekly earnings * Average weekly payments * 





d. 
5% 
0% 
7% 74 66 70 
TY, , 66 69 
19380 8Y%, 65 69 
1931 6%, 65 68 
1932 7 5 61 65 


19383 6% 62 64 11 





























* Coal mining : averages for the quarter ending 31 December, except for 1914 (month of 
June) and 1933 (first quarter) ; engineering : March of each year, except for 1914 (July); railway 
service : a week in March of each year, except for 1927 (a week in April). 

* Weighted averages computed by dividing the total earnings of all the workpeople covered 
by the total number of these workpeople. 

_* Including grades covered by the Conciliation Scheme in operation before the war, i.e. 
mainly the traffic and goods staffs. 

“Including various additional payments (see note on method). 
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Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


WAGE RATES PER DAY, WEEK, OR MONTH: ADULT MALES 





A 





Agriculture Engineering Shipbuilding 





agricultural and mould-| tern pone wrights joiners om 


Ordinary Fitters Iron Pat | peteee Ship- Ship Sehauns 
labourers turners ers makers 





Minim. rates Unweighted averages of recognised 
per week * time rates per week 





d. " , " 4 . y 8. d. /|s. d. 
1914: July 22 10 


1927 : 31 Dec. 41 
41 





41 
42 
42 
42 



































E F 





Building Furniture making 





Carpenters Paint- | Plumb- 


and 
joiners ers ers 


Labour-| Cabinet} Uphol-| French 
ers | makers/| sterers | polishers 


Wiremen 





Unweighted averages of time rates per week 





s. d. m a se @&iea ¢& 


1914: July 39 8 27 0; 39 5 


1927: 31 Dec.) 74 73 4) 740 73 
1928: 72 72 7111) 725 
1929: 72 72 7110; 723 
1930: 70 70 70 3| 707 
1931: 69 69 68 6/| 69 0 
1932: 67 67 67 0| 67 3 






































1 Including the value of certain allowances in kind. 
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Great Britain and Northern Ireland (cont.) 


WAGE RATES PER DAY, WEEK, OR MONTH : ADULT MALES (cont.) 





G I L M 
Boot and 
Printing shoe Baking Railway service 
industry 
Hand Book- - 2 


. n } 
composi- | binders | sxitled Table Engine Goods | #59} “nent 


tors and - 
. workers hands drivers * porters way 
(book and machine gangers 


job) rulers 








porters 





Unweight- 
Minimum| ed averages 
time of recog- 
rates per | nised time 
week rates per 

week 


Unweighted averages 
of recognised time 
rates per week 


Rates in operation per week 








i) 


1914: July 


1927 : 31 Dec. 
1928: _ _—i,, 


> 


ht 


> 


99 





BRSaSE B 


— 
coocooco 


be] 






































Q 
Local authorities | 
Shipping Dock labour (non-trading 
services) 


M (cont.) 





Road 


Tramways transport 








: General cargo 
ir 
seamen Firemen workers 
Averages of 
recognised Averages of rates 
minimum rates per week 
per day 


Drivers Labourers 


tors (one horse) 








Predominant or 
standard 
rates per month * 


Unweighted averages of 
recognised rates per week 





Conduc-| Carters | Able 
| 
| 








1914: July | 100-110 | 110-120 


180 190 
180 190 
180 190 
180 190 
180 190 
162 172 


1927: 31 Dec. 
1928: = 
1929: - 
1930: - 
1931: - 
1932: 








aonn-~co-= 
Gr Or Or Or Or Or 
AAAARAAD 

















} 
| 
| 
| 
i 





? In addition to the rates quoted, extra payments are made to drivers performing over a certain mileage 
per day. 
* Free food provided in addition. 
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Hungary 
AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS : MALES AND FEMALES 





c “ae ae 





Ser 
Stone, pottery, eee se oe 
and Gan bones artistic trades 





Pengés Pengés Pengos 


1,235 1,876 2,635 
1,271 1,419 2,813 
1,265 1,898 2,886 
1,201 1,290 2,883 
1,085 1,141 2,712 

972 1,056 2,386 























H J K 0 





Leather, 
Textiles Clothing hair, and | Chemicals 
feather 


Electrical 


power All groups 








Pengés Pengés Pengés Pengés Pengés Pengés 


1,148 1,512 1,422 1,507 2,178 1,470 
1,175 1,825 1,420 1,527 2,341 1,519 
1,202 1,375 1,419 | 1,596 2,335 1,580 
1,190 1,367 1,381 | 1,629 2,393 1,488 
1,125 1,307 1,344 | 1,558 2,219 1,390 








1,041 1,011 1,274 1,459 2,023 1,243 


























Italy 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS! : MALES AND FEMALES 





B Cc E| F G H, I K L 








. Tex- 
Engineer- tiles Chem- 


ing and ond icals and 
metal : cloth- |. allied 
working | rials ing industries 





Lire Lire Lire | Lire Lire i Lire 
1928 : July 2.70 2.15 |2.37/|2.038| 2.42 F —_ 
1929: ,, 2.35 2.75 2.21 | 2.21/)2.05| 2.23 d 2.15 
1930: ,, 2.34 2.67 2.20 | 2.384|2.08| 2.25 F 2.23 

11981: ,, 2.06 2.60 13995 | 2.10/1.83/| 2.03 d 2.04 





1932 : Jan. 1.96 2.53 2.04 | 2.08/ 1.85) 2.12 ‘ 2.05 
July 1.96 2.51 1.92 | 2.09/ 1.80; 2.09 ‘ 1.99 
Nov. | 1.91 2.48 2.00 | 2.09/1.81/| 2.03 , 2.05 


| 1938: Jan. 1.92 2.43 2.00 | 2.13/ 1.82) 2.01 ‘ 2.06 
March| 1.94 2.45 1.97 | 2.03| 1.82; 2.00 2.03 









































1 The figures refer to undertakings which vary slightly at different dates. 
? Including also the group “ Miscellaneous industries ”’. 





INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Japan 
INDEX NUMBERS OF AVERAGE DAILY EARNINGS : MALES AND FEMALES 
(Base: 1926 = 100) 





Cc G 





Tools “o Printing 
— and Vehicles a and book- 
Vas instruments ae binding 





1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 


1932 : March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


1933 : March 
May 












































ee ef K 





| 

: | Braiding : sa.3 

Silk — Medical | Artificial 

reeling Dyeing | minions Rubber products | manure 
| 





1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 





1982 : March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 





19383 : March 
May 









































2 Silk reeling excluded. 








Cc 


STATISTICS 


Latvia ( Riga) 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS : ADULT MALES 





D 


E 


| 





Metallurgy and 
mechanical engineering 





Pottery, stone, clay, 
etc. 





ce 


“7 





1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 


1932 : March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 

1933 : March 
June 








Cents 
56 
55 


-- 


vo 

55 
53 
50 
53 
538 
50 
45 
49 








Cents 


79 
78 
78 
75 
65 


69 
62 
64 
O4 


62 
56 





Building and road 
construction 


b 


| 





Cent 
59 
57 
53 


| Cents 
7 
71 
72 
71 
56 


58 
55 
54 
55 


52 
51 


Cents 


58 
57 








H 


I 


| 


J 





Paper 


Textiles 


Clothin 


g | Leather and skins 
| 





| b 


6 


a | 


2 2 


a 











1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1982 


1982 : March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 

1933 : March 
June 





Cents 














Cents 


41 
49 
49 
49 








Cents | C 


83 
80 
78 
78 





ents | 
51 | 
59 
56 
53 
52 
49 
51 
52 
50 


46 
49 





Cents 


86 
79 














K (and J) 


L 


T 


Z 





Chemicals * 


Food, drink, 
tobacco, etc. 


Gas and electricity 
supply, etc. 


Cleaning 
and laundries 


All groups 





a 


b 


| 


a 


| 


b 


a 


ze 


ix 2 











1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 


1982 : March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


June 





Cents 
56 
58 
57 
55 
54 


Cents 





55 
57 
54 
55 | 


55 
59 











Cents Cents 


70 
84. 


72 








Cents 
82 
81 
7 


72 





Cents 
47 
47 
45 
45 
48 





46 
AS 
45 
38 
89 


| 








Cents 


54 
57 
59 
57 
50 


51 





a = Skilled workers. 


b = Unskilled workers. 


2 Including rubber. 








INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Latvia (Riga) (cont.) 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS (cont.) : ADULT FEMALES 





| C D E F G 





| —— 

| aie 

| Metallurgy Pottery, Building 
and con- 

|} and mechan- stone, c 

| ical engineering | clay, etc struction 

1" sc ° of works 


Wood|Paper Printing Textiles 





» |e b o | o | oie 





| Cents Cents |Cents Cents 
30 33 29 25 37 28 


33 35 29 | 28 46 | 31 
35 37 28 | 29 42 | 33 


1931 36 35 29 | 29 39 | 32 


1932 33 31 


1932 : March 80 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 











March 
June 



































J K (and J) L T 





| 

| 

Leather Food, drink, Cleaning 
|} and Chemicals? | tobacco, and All groups 
| skins etc. laundries 





silelel » t«ti+t isee 


Cents |Cents Cents | Cents |Cents /Cents 
29 se 37 31 39 35 43 32 





38 33 43 38 45 33 





36 34 Ae 40 44 | 33 
35 43 42 | 33 


1932 36 39 


1932 : March 38 36 42 | 33 39 
June 38 34 35 41 33 39 
Sept. 33 | 33 39 | 38 38 
Dec. 37 32 31 37 35 37 


March | 35 | 38 | 32 | 50 | 34 87 
June 36 | 32 | 34 | 50 | 37 36 38 












































a = Skilled workers. b = Unskilled workers. ? Including rubber. 





STATISTICS 


Norway 
AVERAGE HOURLY OR DAILY EARNINGS : ADULT MALES 





B C F 





Mining Metals Sawmills 





Adult males ion. 
(under- Sk. Unsk. | Head —_ 
ground and/)workers |workers|sawyers sawyers 
surface) 





Hourly earnings 





Kr. Kr. 


1927 : 8rd qr. 1.51 





1928 : 1.50 


| 1929 : , 1.51 


1930 : % ‘ 1.52 





1931: 4th ,, 1.18 1.37 


1932 : 3rd _ ,, 1.22 1.37 






































? Figures for the 2nd half-year. 
* Including various industries and occupations not given in the table. 


WEEKLY WAGE RATES : ADULT MALES (ON TIME RATES) 





E M 





Building and construction Clothing Transport 





Cement 
workers, Shoe- 
quarry men, makers 

navvies 


Carpenters . Masons’ 
and —— assist- 
joiners ants 


Carters 





Kr. % . Kr. 
1927: Autumn 
1928 : 
1929 : 
1930: 


1931 : 





1932: 






































INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


New Zealand 


INDEX NUMBERS OF MINIMUM WEEKLY WAGE RATES : ADULT MALES 
(Base: 1914 = 100) 





B E G 





Agricul- Metal ae tet 
tural and | Mining | works and | Building A : 


-agilie paper man- 
| pastoral engineering facture ufacture) 











1914 


1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 


1932 : Ist qr. 
2nd 
8rd 
4th 


Ist 
2nd 



































T 








Hotel, 
restaurant Other 
and other manu- 

personal factures 
service 


work- 









































STATISTICS 


New Zealand (cont.) 


INDEX NUMBERS OF MINIMUM WEEKLY WAGE RATES (cont.) : ADULT FEMALES 
(Base: 1914 = 100) 





G H I T 





Printing, etc. Textiles Hotels, restau- Shop 
(incl. paper and boots, rants and per- | assistants, All groups 
manufacture) weaving sonal services clerks 





























Netherlands 


AVERAGE HOURLY, DAILY, OR WEEKLY EARNINGS : ADULT MALES 





B C E M,N 


Harbours 
Coal mining Metals ? Building (Amsterdam) (Amster- 
dam) * 








Under- rf. killed Semi- Un- | Cc “ M ’ 
ground ——- ome skilled skilled | Masons — am = Dockers 
workers workers | workers | 





Weekly 


Daily earnings Hourly earnings Posten + 








Fl. : ’ Co. 


1927 ° 
1928 . . 
1929 ° . , x 0.54 
1930 . , A 0.56 
1931 * . x 0.56 
1932 


| 19382 : March 

June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


March | 
June 
| 
































? Annual figures: averages for the ist half-year, except for 1932 (2nd half-year); monthly figures : 
averages for the half-year ending with the month in question. 
*? Monthly figures : averages for the quarter ending with the month in question. 





INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Netherlands (Amsterdam) (cont.) 


WEEKLY WAGE RATES: ADULT MALES 








Wood Furniture Printing 





Skilled Uphol- __— Hand Machine 
workers sterers compositors|compositors 











FL. Fl. . FL. Fl. 
1927 : 1 June 
1928 : 

1929 : 

1930 : 

1931 

1932 : 


1933 






































I L M | Ss 





Tobacco 
industry 


Chocolate 


industry Breweries Transport | Commerce 


Clothing Bakeries 








Men’s 
: Despatch Shop 
tailors * Bakers Workers ? Workers Sorters elects * osslatente 


(workshops) 





Fl. Fl. . Fl. 
1927: 1 June 35.00-36.00 A 39.50 
1928 : 35.00-36.00 39.50 
1929 : 35.50-36.00 32.00 
35.00-36.50 ‘ 32.00 
35.00-36.50 31.00-34.00 
31.00-34.00 


31.00-34.00 
































? Basic time rates for piece workers. 
* Wages fixed entirely by the employer. 





Poland 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS : MALES AND FEMALES 








Metal 


industry Building Wood 


Minerals 















































Leather 


on dies Chemicals 


Printing | Textiles Clothing 












































INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


INDEX NUMBERS OF AVERAGE MONTHLY EARNINGS : 
SKILLED MALES AND FEMALES 


(Base: 1914 = 100) 





A Cc 





Agri- Metallurgy | Precision 
e - al Mining | and engin- and 
- eering art work 





1914 100 100 


1927 
1928 2,511 2,495 
1929 
1930 2,452 
1931 
1932 


1932 : Jan. 
April 
July 
Oct. 





1933 : Jan. 
April 
































K 





Leather 


Textiles and 
skins 


Chemical 
products 





1914 100 100 100 100 100 100 


1927 2,713 2,662 | 2,894 | 2,628 | 2,854/| 2,901 
1928 2,808 2,681 | 2,966 | 2,651 | 2,958| 2,881 
1929 2,965 2,716 | 3,006 | 2,651 | 2,969| 3,608 
1930 2,948 2,530 | 2,829 | 2,620 | 2,864| 2,661 
1931 2,649 2,197 | 2,441 | 2,885 | 2,583| 2,441 
1932 2,124 1,739 | 2,011 | 1,890 | 2,140| 2,127 


1982 : Jan. | 2,270 1,827 | 2,106 | 2,020 | 2,268 | 2,311 
April | 2,124 1,763 | 2,009 | 1,943 | 2,165/ 2,137 
July | 2,103 1,737 | 1,975 | 1,826 | 1,943 2,094 
Oct. | 2,004 1,630 | 1,870 | 1,780 | 2,011] 1,975 





1983: Jan. | 1,981 1,688 | 1,840 | 1,767 | 1,973 1,980 
April | 1,882 | 1, 1,605 | 1,855 | 1,818 | 1,980| 2,020 









































2 Including commercial occupations and various categories of unskilled labourers. 











Sweden 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS! : 


ADULT MALES 





Cc D (and B) 





Earth and 
stone (incl. 
coal mines 
and turf) 


Gold and 
silver 
ware ma- 
nufacture 


Iron and 
steel 
manu- 
facture 


Electri- 
cal en- 
gineering 


Mechani- 
cal en- 


facture gineering 








Kr. Kr. Kr. Kr. 


1.76 
1.71 
1.69 
1.59 
1.50 


1.11 
1.13 
1.17 
1.15 
1.09 


1.21 
1.23 
1.19 
1.17 






































E 


F 


G 





Municipal 
building 

and con- 
struction 


Wood 
(floating, 
sawmilling, 
carpentry, 


Other depart- 
ments of the 
paper 


Hats and 
caps 





industry 


work etc.) 











Kr. Kr. 

1.22 
1.24 
1.27 
1.27 
1.25 
1.23 


1.46 
1.54 
1.62 
1.69 
1.66 









































J (and I) L M 0 Ss Ww 





Com- 
merce 
and 
ware- 
housing 


Leather, 
skins, and 
rubber 
(incl. shoe 
factories) 


Miscella- 
neous 
indus- 

tries 


Power, 
light, and 
water 
works 


Food, 

drink, 
and 

obacco 


Municipal 
street 
railways 


Railways, 
cartage, 
etc. 











Kr. Kr. Kr. Kr. 
1.85 
1.84 
1.87 
1.87 
1.83 


1.81 


1.30 
1.31 
1.31 
1.43 
1.42 
1.37 


1.34 
1.35 
1.38 
1.38 
1.36 
1.37 


1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 


1.26 
1.28 
1.31 
1.38 


1,17 






































2 Including payments for overtime, value of allowances in kind, etc. 





AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS (cont.)! : 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Sweden (cont.) 


ADULT FEMALES 





C 


D 





Iron and 
steel manu- 
facture 


Metal 
manu- 
facture 


Gold and 
silver 
articles 





Mechanical | Electrical 
engineering} engineering| 





Earth and 
stone 











Kr. 


0.61 
0.60 
0.63 
0.63 
0.62 





Kr. 


0.83 
0.84 
0.87 
0.85 
0.84 





Kr. 

















G 





Paper and 
card- 
board 





Other depart- 
ments of the 
paper industry 


Print- 
ing 














Kr. 


0.65 
0.67 
0.68 
0.71 
0.71 


























L 


Ss 


x 





Leather, skins, and 
rubber (incl. boot 
and shoe factories) 


Food, 
drink, and 
tobacco 


Commerce 
and ware- 
housing 


Miscell- 
aneous 
industries 





1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1982 








Kr, 


0.69 
0.70 
0.71 
0.74 
0.75 


0.76 0.75 























‘ Including payments for overtime, value of allowances in kind, etc. 











STATISTICS 


Switzerland 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS : ADULT MALES 





A (and F) B, D D 





Metals 
and mechanical 
engineering 


a | 20 b 


Earth and 
stone industry 


Forestry Mines and quarries Watchmaking 














Frs. 












































E H 
Building 





Printing Textiles 








a b a b a b 











Frs. ‘ > . > bs Frs. Frs. 


0.64 


1.54 
1.54 












































I 


K 


L 


M 





Boots and shoes 


Chemicals 


Food, drink 
and tobacco 


Cartage 
(road transport) 





a b 


b 





a b 








Frs. 


1.22 
1.28 
1.25 
1.25 











Frs. Frs. 


0.57 0.45 
1.46 
1.46 
1.56 
1.49 


1.22 
1.23 
1.27 
1,24 








Frs. Frs. 


0.70 0.58 
1.48 
1.61 
1.69 
1.44 


1.27 
1.45 
1.38 
1.33 

















a = Skilled and semi-skilled workers. 


b = Unskilled workers, 





INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Switzerland (cont.) 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS ; ADULT MALES (cont.) 





18) 


Ss 





Electricity 
supply 


Gas 


and water 
supply 


Warehousing 
and commerce 


All groups 












































DITTO : ADULT FEMALES 





Cc 


D 





Metals and 
mechanical 
engineering 


Earth and stone 
industry 


Printing 





Frs. 


Frs, 























H 


I 


K 


L 


Ss 





Textiles 


Boots and 
shoes 


Chemicals 


Food, drink, 
and tobacco 


Warehousing 
and commerce 








Frs. 
0.30 


0.77 
0.77 
0.79 
0.74 








Frs, 


0.76 
0.82 
0.81 
0.75 


Frs. 


0.77 
0.74 
0.80 
0.80 








Frs. 
0.25 


0.69 
0.68 
0.70 
0.71 





Frs. 


0.72 
0.78 
0.83 
0.73 








a = Skilled and semi-skilled workers. 


= 


Unskilled workers. 














Czechoslovakia (Prague) 


INDEX NUMBERS OF MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE RATES ; MALES AND FEMALES 
(CHIEFLY SKILLED) 


(Base: 1914 = 100) 





Cc D 





Mechanical 


Metal engineering 


‘feccond, Large Medium Bice 
smelting) under- under- 
takings | takings 














1914 


1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
19382 


1932 : March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 

1983 : March 
June 












































G 





Lithogra-| Assistants : Spirit 
phy and in Tailors | Furriers distilleries 
printing | printing 





1914 100 100 100 100 


1927 1184 1084 1116 
1928 983 1184 1084 1178 
1929 983 | 1188 1184 1084 1308 
1930 1022 | 1233 1230 1162 1370 
1931 1022 | 1233 1230 1191 1370 
1932 1022 | 1225 1230 1191 1370 


1932: March) 1022 | 1225 1230 1191 1370 
June | 1022 | 1225 1230 1191 1370 
Sept. | 1022 | 1225 1230 1191 1370 
Dec. 1225 1230 1274 1191 | 1790 | 1870 


1933: March| 1022 | 1225 | 1230 1274 1191 | 1790 | 1870 
June | 1022 | 1225 | 1230 1274 1191 | 1790 | 1870 









































1 Including a certain number of groups of occupations not given in the table. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given 
below continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. 
The titles are, as a rule, given in the original language, with abbreviated 
translations of all those other than English, French, and German. A 
brief statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not 
indicate it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used.+ Those 
entries in the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in 
full in English, French, and German in the Legislative Series of the 
International Labour Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1982 


MANDATED TERRITORY 
Trans-Jordan. 

Notice that the International Convention relating to forced labour, the applica- 
tion of which to Trans-Jordan was agreed to by the Government of Trans-Jordan 
on 17 February 1931, comes into force in Trans-Jordan on 3 June 1932. (Trans- 
Jordan Legislation, 1932, p. 185.) 


AUSTRALIA 
Commonwealth. 

An Act relating toinsurance. No. 4 of 1932. Assented to 12 March 1932. (Com- 
monwealth Acts, Vol. XXX, 1932, p. 16.) 

An Act to authorise the raising and expending of a certain sum of money for 
the purposes of financial assistance to the States in the provision of relief to persons 
out of employment. No. 9 of 1932. Assented to 11 May 1932. (Commonwezlih 
Acts, Vol. XXX, 1932, p. 33.) 





1 List of abbreviations: A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Osterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fiir Soziale Verwaltung; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. S. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales ; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail ; B. O. = Bulletin Officiel ; B. O. M. T. = Boletin Oficial 
del Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio e Industria; C. S. R. = Commonwealth 
Statutory Rules; D. R. A. = Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; Drj. Vest. = Drjaven 
Vestnik ; E. K. N. = Ergatiké kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B’) (published 
by the Ministry of National Economy) ; Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés Kybernéséos 
(Teuchos proton) ; G. U. = Gazzetta Ufficiale ; I. N. K. T. = Izvestia Narodnogo 
Komissariata Truda; J. O. = Journal Officiel; Lik. = Likumu un Minustru 
Kabineta Noteikumu Krajums; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeitsblatt ; R. d. T. = 
Revue du Travail ; R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt ; S. R. & O. = Statutory Rules 
and Orders; Sb. z. a n. = Sbirka zdkonu a narizeni (Collection of Laws and 
Orders of the Czechoslovak Republic); W. S. M. = Wirtschaftliche und 
sozialstatistische Mitteilungen (Rapports économiques et statistique sociale) ; 
L. S. = Legislative Series of the International Labour Office. 
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An Act relating to the temporary suspension of the Financial Agreements 
Enforcement Acts 1932 and the Financial Emergency (State Legislation) Act 
1932 and for other purposes. No. 13 of 1932. Assented to 17 May 1932. (Com- 
monwealth Acts, Vol. XXX, 1932, p. 42.) 

An Act to grant and apply out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund a sum 
for invalid and old-age pensions. No. 20 of 1932. Assented to 28 May 1932. (Com- 
monwealth Acts, Vol. XXX, 1932, p. 61.) 

An Act to amend the Loan (Unemployment Relief Works) Act 1932. No. 23 
of 1932. Assented to 28 May 1932. (Commonwealth Acts, Vol. XXX, 1932, p. 64.) 

* An Act to amend the Immigration Act 1901-1930. No. 26 of 1982. Assented 
to 30 May 1932. (Commonwealth Acts, Vol. XXX, 1932, p. 69.) 

An Act to amend the Bankruptcy Act 1924-1930. No. 31 of 1932. Assented 
to 31 May 1932. (Commonwealth Acts, Vol. XXX, 1932, p. 76.) 

An Act to amend the New Guinea Act 1920-1926. No. 51 of 1932. Assented 
to 28 November 1932. (Commonwealth Acts, Vol. XXX, 1932, p. 156.) 

* An Act to reduce taxation ; to remove anomalies in relation to invalid and 
old-age pensions ; to provide financial relief for wheat growers and other primary 
producers ; and for other purposes. No. 64 of 1932. Assented to 5 December 1932. 
(Commonwealth Acts, Vol. XXX, 1932, p. 186.) 

An Act to grant and apply out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund a sum for 
invalid and old-age pensions. No. 69 of 19382. Assented to 5 December 1932. 
(Commonwealth Acts, Vol. XXX, 1982, p. 205.) 

An Act to amend the Commonwealth Public Service Act 1922-1931. No. 72 
of 1932. Assented to 5 December 1932. (Commonwealth Acts, Vol. XXX, 1932, 
p. 209.) 


Victoria. 


An Act to amend Part I of the Unemployed Occupiers and Farmers Relief 
Act 1981. 22 Geo. V, No. 4019. Dated 20 April 1932. (Acts of Parliament, 1932, 


p. 3.) 
An Act to amend Parts I, II, and IV of the Financial Emergency Act 1931. 
23 Geo. V, No. 4020. Dated 30 June 1932. (Acts of Parliament, 1932, p. 1.) 


An Act to make provision for the establishment of the Employment Council 
of Victoria and with respect to payments out of the Unemployment Relief Fund. 
23 Geo. V, No. 4023. Dated 30 June 1932. (Acts of Parliament, 1932, p. 6.) 

An Act to amend sections seventeen and eighteen of the Unemployed Occupiers 
and Farmers Relief Act 1931 as amended by the Unemployed Occupiers Act 
1982. 23 Geo. V, No. 4025. Dated 30 June 1932. (Acts of Parliament, 1932, p. 10.) 


An Act to amend and continue the Stamps (Unemployment Relief) Acts. 
23 Geo. V, No. 4026. Dated 30 June 1932. (Acts of Parliament, 1932, p. 11.) 


An Act to authorise the raising of money by the State for the purposes of the 
Commonwealth Acts known as the Loan (Unemployment Relief Works) Acts 
1932, and relating to the provision by the State of certain moneys in respect of 
interest on amounts borrowed in accordance with the said Acts by certain author- 
ities and bodies of persons and for other purposes. 23 Geo. V, No. 4027. Dated 
11 July 1932. (Acts of Parliament, 1932, p. 14.) 

An Act relating to the establishment of an Industrial Tribunal with power 
to determine the rates of pay and conditions of employment at or in connexion 
with the State Coal Mine at Wonthaggi. 23 Geo. V, No. 4030. Dated 11 July 
1982. (Acts of Parliament, 1932, p. 24.) 

An Act to amend section twenty-eight of the Financial Emergency Act 1931. 
23 Geo. V, No. 4047. Dated 30 September 1932. (Acts of Parliament, 1932, p. 65.) 

An Act to amend section nine of the Unemployment Relief Amendment Act 
1930 and sections five and nine of the Unemployment Relief Amendment Act 1931. 
23 Geo. V, No. 4053. Dated 13 October 1932. (Acts of Parliament, 1932, p. 89.) 

An Act to further amend section twenty-eight of the Financial Emergency 
Act 1981. 28 Geo. V, No. 4055. Dated 31 October 19382. (Acts of Parliament, 
1932, p. 99.) 
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An Act to provide for the payment by instalments in respect of taxes on income 
and to amend the Income Tax Acts. 23 Geo. V, No. 4056. Dated 31 October 19382. 
(Acts of Parliament, 1932, p. 100.) 


An Act to provide further for the relief of unemployment and to limit the 
duration of the Stamps (Unemployment Relief) Acts and for other purposes. 
23 Geo. V, No. 4057. Dated 31 October 1932. (Acts of Parliament, 1982, p. 112.) 


An Act to amend Part II of the Unemployed Occupiers and Farmers Relief 
Act 1931 as amended by any Act and for other purposes. 23 Geo. V, No. 4060. 
Dated 7 November 1932. (Acts of Parliament, 1932, p. 132.) 


An Act to further amend section twenty-eight of the Financial Emergency 
Act 1981. 23 Geo. V, No. 4064. Dated 80 November 1982, (Acts of Parliament, 
1932, p. 147.) 

An Act to enable advances to be made on certain terms to cultivators of land 
and for other purposes. 23 Geo. V, No. 4073. Dated 19 December 1932. (Acts 
of Parliament, 1932, p. 178.) 


An Act relating to the relief of unemployment, and to consolidate and amend 
the provisions of the Unemployment Relief Amendment Act 1931 with respect 
to collections for unemployment and for other purposes. 23 Geo. V, No. 4079. 
Dated 21 December 1932. (Acts of Parliament, 1932, p. 206.) 


An Act relating to the pensions under the Superannuation Acts of certain male 
persons who have attained the age of sixty years and of certain female persons 
who have attained the age of fifty-five years. 23 Geo. V, No. 4085. Dated 29 
December 1932. (Acts of Parliament, 1932, p. 246.) 


An Act relating to the constitution of a Closed Settlement Commission and the 
powers and duties thereof, to amend the Closed Settlement Acts, and for other 
purposes. 23 Geo. V, No. 4091. Dated 29 December 1932. (Acts of Parliament, 
1932, p. 278.) 


An Act to authorise the raising of money for the relief of unemployment and 
the application of such money, and with respect to advances to certain authorities 
and bodies of persons out of such money and out of money raised under the author- 
ity of the Unemployment Relief Works (Commonwealth and States) Act 1932 or 
received by the State pursuant to the Commonwealth Acts known as the Loan 
(Unemployment Relief Works) Acts 1932, and for other purposes. 23 Geo. V, 
No. 4097. Dated 29 December 1932. (Acts of Parliament, 1932, p. 353.) 


* An Act to amend the Law relating to work in certain factories on Sundays. 
28 Geo. V, No. 4102. Dated 29 December 1932. (Acts of Parliament, 1932, p. 387.) 


An Act to amend Part III of the Financial Emergency Act 1931 and for other 
purposes. 23 Geo. V, No. 4106. Dated 29 December 1932. (Acts of Parliament, 
1982, p. 397.) 


AUSTRIA 


* Verordnung der Bundesregierung vom 30. Juni 1933 iiber ausserordentliche 
Massnahmen der Arbeitslosenfiirsorge und iiber die Abiénderung des Arbeits- 
losenversicherungsgesetzes (XXIX. Novelle zum _ Arbeitslosenversicherungs- 
gesetz). Nr. 274. (B. G. Bl., 1938, 85. Stiick, p. 716.) 


CANADA 


An Act to amend the Bankruptcy Act. 22-23 Geo. V, ch. 39. Assented to 26 May 
1932. (Statutes of Canada, 1932, p. 135.) 

Loi modifiant la loi de faillite. 22-28 Geo. V, ch. 39. Sanctionnée le 26 mai 
1932. (Statuts du Canada, 1932, p. 139.) 


An Act to amend and consolidate the Fisheries Act. 22-23 Geo. V, ch. 42. 
Assented to 26 May 1982. (Statutes of Canada, 1982, p. 163) 

Loi modifiant et codifiant la loi des pécheries. 22-23 Geo. V, ch. 42. Sanctionnée 
le 26 ma 19132. (Statuts du Canada, 19382, p. 167.) 
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British Columbia. 

An Act to amend the “ Legal Professions Act ”. 22 Geo. V, ch. 24. Assented 
to 24 March 1932. (Statutes of B. C., 1932, p. 113.) 

An Act to amend the “ Collecting Agents’ Licensing Act”. 22 Geo. V, ch. 25, 
Assented to 24 March 1932. (Statutes of B. C., 1932, p. 115.) 

An Act to amend the “ Private Detectives’ Licensing Act ”. 22 Geo. V, ch. 26, 
Assented to 24 March 1982. (Statutes of B. C., 1932, p. 117.) 

An Act to amend the “ Weekly Half-holiday Act *, 22 Geo. V, ch. 60. Assented 
to 24 March 1982. (Statutes of B. C., 1932, p. 285.) 

An Act to amend the “ Woodmen’s Lien for Wages Act”. 22 Geo. V, ch. 61, 
Assented to 24 March 1932. (Statutes of B. C., 1932, p. 287.) 

An Act to amend the “ Companies Act ’’, 22 Geo. V, ch. 5. Assented to 13 April 
1982. (Statutes of B. C., 1932, p. 11.) 

An Act to amend the “ Insurance Act”. 22 Geo. V, ch. 20. Assented to 13 
April 1932. (Statutes of B. C., 1932, p. 85.) 

An Act to amend the “ Medical Act ’’. 22 Geo. V, ch. 29. Assented to 13 April 
1932. (Statutes of B. C., 1932, p. 127.) 

An Act to amend the “ Shops Regulation Act”. 22 Geo. V, ch. 47. Assented 
to 13 April 1932. (Statutes of B. C., 1932, p. 213.) 

[Hours of work of young persons.] 

An Act respecting unemployment relief. 22 Geo. V, ch. 58. Assented to 18 April 
1932. (Statutes of B. C., 1932, p. 269.) 

An Act to amend the “ Workmen’s Compensation Act”. 22 Geo. V, ch. 62. 
Assented to 13 April 1932. (Statutes of B. C., 1932, p. 289.) 

Order in Council to amend Order in Council 182, approved 31 January 1917, 
exempting certain wholesale trades or businesses in the city of Vancouver from the 
provisions of the Weekly Half-holiday Act, by adding after the words “ wholesale 
oil and supply dealers ” therein the words “ wholesale book publishers”. Dated 
20 May 1932. (Labour Legislation in Canada, 1932, p. 79.) 


New Brunswick. 

An Act to validate assessments or loans for direct unemployment relief. 22 Geo, 
V, ch. 6. Passed 17 March 1932. (N. B. Acts, 1932, p. 21.) 

An Act to amend the Factories’ Act. 22 Geo. V, ch. 37. Passed 17 March 19382, 
(N. B. Acts, 1932, p. 146.) 

An Act to provide for permanent roads and bridges and unemployment relief. 
22 Geo. V, ch. 5. Passed 1 April 1982. (N. B. Acts, 1932, p. 19.) 

An Act to amend and consolidate the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 22 Geo. V, 
ch. 86. Passed 1 April 1932. (N. B. Acts, 1932, p. 92.) 


Nova Scotia. 

An Act respecting automobile insurance. Passed 20 April 1932. 22 Geo. V, 
ch. 5. (N. S. Laws, 1982, p. 13.) 

An Act to amend an Act passed at the present Session of the Legislature entitled : 
“ An Act to assist in the settlement of vacant and other unoperated farms, and to 
relieve the unemployment situation in the coal mining districts of the Province ”’. 
22 Geo. V, ch. 9. Passed 30 April 1932. (N. S. Laws, 1932, p. 187.) 


Ontario. - 
Order in Council: Regulations for the administration of the Unemployment 
Relief Fund. Dated 19 September 1932. (Labour Legislation in Canada, p. 32.) 


GERMANY 
Bremen. 

Verordnung iiber die Einrichtung von Mangelstuben und die Benutzung von 
Wischemangeln. Vom 29. Oktober 1932. (Gesetzblatt der Freien Hansestadt 
Bremen, No. 58, 1932.) 

[Inter alia, prohibition of employment of young persons.] 
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GREAT BRITAIN: COLONIES, ETC. 
Gold Coast. 


* An Ordinance to amend the Master and Servant Ordinance. No. 9 of 19382. 
Assented to 15 March 1982. (Ordinances, 1932, p. 27.) 
{Employment of children.] 


Malta. 


An Ordinance to amend the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1929. No. I of 
1932. Dated 27 January 1932. 

Ordinanza per emendare |’Atto del 1929 relative all’indennizzo per gli infortuni 
sul lavoro. No. I del 1932. 27 gennaio 1932. 

[Ordinances, 1932, Vol. LXV, p. 11.] 

An Ordinance to amend the Second Sanitary Law, 1900. No. XII of 1932. 
Dated 13 May 1932. 

Ordinanza per emendare la Seconda Legge Sanitaria del 1900. No. XII del 
1932. 13 maggio 1932. 

jOrdinances, 1932, Vol. LXV, p. xx.] 

Government Notice No. 227 notifying application to Malta of the International 
Convention regarding forced or compulsory labour. Dated 1 July 1932. 

Notificazione di Governo no. 227 notificando l’applicabilita a Malta della 
Convenzione Internazionale circa il lavoro forzato od obligatorio. 1 luglio 1932. 

[Ordinances, 1932, Vol. LXV, p. xxv.] 


Government Notice No. 407, in exercise of the powers vested in the Governor 
by Article 58) of the Second Sanitary Law, 1900, as amended by Ordinance No. XII 
of 1932, to make the following regulations prescribing the conditions required 
to qualify for the licence of dentist and to regulate and control the practice of the 
profession of dentist, in substitution for those published by Government Notice 
No. 175 of 1 June 1932. Dated 25 November 19382. 


Notificazione di Governo no. 407, in esercizio dei poteri conferiti al Governatore 
coll’articolo 58b della Seconda Legge Sanitaria del 1900, come emendata coll’Ordi- 
nanza no. XII del 1932 : regolamenti per stabilire le condizioni alle quali si puo 
ottenere la qualifica per la licenza di dentista e per regolare e controllare l’esercizio 
della professione di dentista, in sostituzione a quelli publicati con Notificazione 
di Governo no. 175 del 1° giugno 1932. 25 novembre 1932. 

[Ordinances, 1932, Vol. LXV, p. xxxiv.] 


Trinidad and Tobago. 


An Ordinance relating to trade unions. No. 20 of 19382. Assented to 22 July 
1982. (Ordinances, 1932, p. 59.) 


LEGISLATION OF 1933 


INTERNATIONAL 
Germany-Switzerland. 


Deutsch-schweizerisches Abkommen iiber den kleinen Grenzverkehr. Vom 
19. Mai 1983. (R. G. BI., II, 1933, No. 20, p. 305.) 


Italy-Germany. 


Accordo italo-germanico relativo all’ ammissione di lavoratori che intendono 
perfezionare le loro conoscenze professionali e linguistiche, in data 1 marzo 1933-XI. 
(G. U., 1933, No. 111, p. 2054.) 

[Agreement between Italy and Germany respecting the admission of employees 
who desire to complete their vocational and linguistic training. Dated 1 March 
1933.] 
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TERRITORY UNDER THE CONTROL OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Saar Territory. 

Verordnung betr. das Statut der im Saargebiet angestellten Richter, Staats- 
anwilte, Notare und Gerichtsassessoren. Nr. 295. Vom 31. Mai 1933. (Verordnun- 
gen usw., 1933, No. 24, p. 219.) 

Polizeiverordnung iiber die Errichtung, die Einrichtung und den Betrieb von 
Sprengstofflagern (Sprengstofflagerverordnung). Nr. 318. Vom 1. Juni 1933. 
(Verordnungen usw., 1933, No. 26, p. 260.) 

Verordnung betr. die Hdéchstsiitze in der Erwerbslosenfiirsorge. Nr. 346. 
Vom 16. Juni 1933. (Verordnungen usw., 1933, No. 27, p. 284.) 

Verordnung betreffend Neuregelung der Erwerbslosenfiirsorge. Nr. 326. Vom 
16. Juni 1933. (Verordnungen usw., 1933, No. 26, p. 266.) 

Verordnung zur Anderung der Verordnung betreffend die Sozialversicherung 
von Unterstiitzungsempfingern der Erwerbslosenfiirsorge vom 25. Juli 19381 
(Amtsblatt S. 341). Nr. 327. Vom 16. Juni 1933. (Verordnungen usw., 1933, 
No. 26, p. 272.) 

Bekanntmachung des neuen Wortlauts der Verordnung betreffend die Sozial- 
versicherung von Unterstiitzungsempfangern der Erwerbslosenfiirsorge. Nr. 328. 
Vom 16. Juni 1933. (Verordnungen usw., 1933, No. 26, p. 274.) 

Ausfiihrungsbestimmungen zur Verordnung tiber die Berechtigung zur Fiihrung 
der Berufsbezeichnung “Baumeister’’ (Baumeisterverordnung) vom 2. November 
1932 (Amtsblatt S. 572). Nr. 343. Vom 17. Juni 1933. (Verordnungen usw., 
1933, No. 27, p. 280.) 

Bestimmungen iiber Kapitalwerte von Renten aus der Invalidenversicherung. 
Nr. 348. Vom 19. Juni 1933. (Verordnungen usw., 1933, No. 27, p. 287.) 

Bestimmungen iiber Kapitalwerte von Renten aus der Angestelltenversicherung. 
Nr. 349. Vom 19. Juni 1933. (Verordnungen usw., 1933, No. 27, p. 267.) 

Bekanntmachung betreffend den Beitragssatz fiir die Krankenversicherung 
von Unterstiitzungsempfangern der Erwerbslosenfiirsorge. Nr. 329. Vom 20. Juni 
1933. (Verordnungen usw., 1933, No. 26, p. 276.) 

Verordnung zur Durchfiihrung der Verordnung betreffend Neuregelung der 
Erwerbslosenfiirsorge. Nr. 237. Vom 29. Juni 1933. (Verordnungen usw., 1933, 
No. 27, p. 284.) 


MANDATED TERRITORIES 
New Guinea. 

An Ordinance to amend the Legal Practitioners Ordinance 1928. No. 18 of 
1933. Dated 21 April 1933. (Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 1933, No. 26, 
p. 552.) 

* An Ordinance to amend the Native Labour Ordinance 1922-1932 as amended 
by the Native Labour Ordinance 1933. No. 20 of 1933. Dated 21 April 1933. 
(Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 27 April 1933, p. 551.) 


Western Samoa. 


The Labour Ordinance, 1983. No. 8 of 1938. Assented to 28 April 1983. (Sup- 
plement to the Western Samoa Gazette, 29 April 1933, p. 453.) 


ALBANIA 


Rregullore mbi té vuemit né zbatim té ligjés sé rrugave. (Fletorja Zyrtare, 
1933, No. 34, p. 1.) 

[Regulations under the Highway Act. (Gazetted 30 May 1933.) ] 

[Labour dues.] 
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AUSTRALIA 


Northern Territory. 
An Ordinance to amend the Aboriginals Ordinance 1918-1930. No. 4 of 1933. 
Dated 31 May 1933. (Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 1 June 1933, p. 804.) 


AUSTRIA 


* Verordnung der Bundesregierung vom 21. April 1933 zum Schutze der Wirt- 
schaft gegen Arbeitseinstellungen (Streikverordnung). Nr. 138. (B. G. BI., 19338, 
45. Stiick, p. 447.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir Soziale Verwaltung vom 9. Juni 1933 
iiber die Auflassung des Gewerbeinspektorates fiir Bauarbeiten in Graz. Nr. 222. 
(B. G. BI., 1988, 70. Stiick, p. 550.) 

Verordnung der Bundesregierung vom 9. Juni 1933, betreffend die Anwendung 
des freiwilligen Arbeitsdienstes bei dem zusatzlichen Arbeitsbeschaffungsprogramm 
des Bundes. Nr. 229. (B. G. BI., 1938, 72. Stiick, p. 556.) 

Verordnung der Bundesregierung vom 9. Juni 1933, betreffend die Anwendung 
des Invalidenentschidigungsgesetzes auf die Angehérigen der freiwilligen Assistenz- 
kérper (3. Assistenzkérperverordnung). Nr. 230. (B. G. Bl., 1933, 72. Stiick, p. 556.) 

Verordnung der Bundesregierung vom 9. Juni 1933 tiber wirtschaftliche Mass- 
nahmen zugunsten Offentlicher Privatbahnen (Privatbahnbudgetsanierungs- 
verordnung. Nr. 235. (B. G. Bl., 1933, 73. Stiick, p. 565.) 

Verordnung der Bundesregierung vom 9. Juni 1938 iiber die berufliche Ver- 
tretung der Lichtspielunternehmer (Lichtspielgremiumverordnung). Nr. 236. 
(B. G. BI., 1933, 78. Stiick, p. 567.) 

* Verordnung der Bundesregierung vom 138. Juni 1933 iiber die Zwangsschlich- 
tung und das Verbot der Aussperrung in bestimmten Betrieben. Nr. 224. (B. G. BI., 
1933, 70. Stiick, p. 551.) 

* Verordnung der Bundesregierung vom 13. Juni 1933 iiber die Regelung der 
kollektiven Arbeitsverhialtnisse bei dffentlichen Bauten. Nr. 225. (B. G. BI., 19383, 
70. Stiick, p. 552.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir Justiz im Einvernehmen mit den beteiligten 
Bundesministern vom 14. Juni 1933 zur Durchfiihrung des Bundesgesetzes vom 10. 
Juni 1932, B. G. Bl. Nr. 167, iiber die Unterbringung von Rechtsbrechern in Arbeits- 
hiusern (Durchfiihrungsverordnung zum Arbeitshausgesetz). Nr. 232. (B. G. BL., 
1983, 72. Stiick, p. 557.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir soziale Verwaltung vom 14. Juni 1933, 
betreffend die Abfuhr der von den Trigern der Sozialversicherung eingehobenen 
Beitrige zur Arbeitslosenversicherung und zur Altersfiirsorge an den Bund. Nr. 233. 
(B. G. Bl., 1933, '72. Stiick, p. 564.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir Soziale Verwaltung vom 16. Juni 1933 
zur Durchfiihrung des freiwilligen Arbeitsdienstes bei Arbeiten des zusatzlichen 
Arbeitsbeschaffungsprogrammes des Bundes. Nr. 271. (B. G. BI., 1933, 85. Stiick, 
p. 713.) 

* Verordnung der Bundesregierung vom 22. Juni 1933, betreffend Ausnahmen 
von der Arbeitsruhe an Feiertagen (Ruhe- und Festtagen). Nr. 262. (B. G. BI., 
1983, 82. Stiick, p. 643.) 

Verordnung der Bundesregierung vom 28. Juni 1933, betreffend eine Anderung 
des Bundesgesetzes vom 19. Juli 1923, B. G. Bl. Nr. 407, iiber die Bildung eines 
Wirtschaftskérpers “Osterreichische Bundesbahnen” (Bundesbahngesetz). Nr. 266. 
(B. G. B1., 1933, 84. Stiick, p. 705.) 

* Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir Soziale Verwaltung im Einvernehmen 
mit den Bundesministern fiir Handel und Verkehr und fiir Unterricht vom 26. Juni 
1933, betreffend Ausnahmen von der Arbeitsruhe an Feiertagen (Ruhe- und Fest- 
tagen). Nr. 261. (B. G. BI., 1983, 81. Stiick, p. 642.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir Handel und Verkehr vom 28. Juni 1933 
iiber Ansuchen um Ausnahmen von der Gewerbesperre. Nr. 288. (B. G. Bl., 1933, 
89. Stiick, p. 737.) 
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Verordnung der Bundesregierung vom 30. Juni 1933 iiber Massnahmen auf dem 
Gebiete des Exekutionsrechtes. Nr. 273. (B. G. BI., 1983, 85. Stiick, p. 714.) 


Kundmachung des Bundesministeriums fiir Soziale Verwaltung vom 3. Juli 
1933, betreffend die Festsetzung der Umlage zur Bestreitung der Zuschiisse zu den 
Provisionen der Bergwerksbruderladen. Nr. 284. (B. G. Bl., 1933, 89. Stiick, 
p. 787.) 


Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir Handel und Verkehr und des Bundes- 
ministers fiir Soziale Verwaltung vom 6. Juli 1933, betr. die Zulassung von Azetylen- 
gaserzeugungsapparaten fiir besondere technische Zwecke (autogene Metallbearbei- 
tung) und die Genehmigung ihrer Verwendung in gewerblichen Betriebsanlagen. 
Nr. 291. (B. G. BI., 1938, 90. Stiick, p. 753.) 


BELGIUM 


Loi modifiant la loi du 16 aodit 1927 concernant les délégués a l’inspection 
des mines. Du 26 avril 1933. (Moniteur belge, 1933, No. 159, p. 2936.) 


Arrété royal du 27 avril 1983, concernant : Assurance en vue de la vieillesse, 
du décés prématuré, de la maladie et de l’invalidité des marins de la marine mar- 
chande. — Amendements aux statuts de la Caisse de secours et de prévoyance 
des marins naviguant sous pavillon belge. (Moniteur belge, 1933, No. 165, p. 3050.) 


Arrété ministériel du 28 avril 1933, concernant : Caisse de secours et de pré- 
voyance des marins naviguant sous pavillon belge. — Gages fictifs pour le calcul 
de certaines rentes. (Moniteur belge, 1933, No. 165, p. 3055.) 

* Arrété royal modifiant et complétant la loi du 23 juillet 1932 relative 4 l’as- 
surance en vue de la vieillesse et du décés prématuré. Du 31 mai 1933. (Moniteur 
belge, 1988, No. 152, p. 2819.) 

Arrété royal modifiant et complétant la loi du 1¢* décembre 1928, modifiée 
par celle du 22 janvier 1931, qui portait création d’un Office et d’un Fonds spécial 
en faveur des estropiés et des mutilés. Du 31 mai 1933. (Moniteur belge, 1933, 
No. 152, p. 2828.) 

Arrété royal portant modification a la contribution nationale de crise. Du 31 
mai 19383. (Moniteur belge, 1933, No. 152, p. 2837.) 


* Arrété royal modifiant le régime du chémage involontaire. Du 31 mai 1933. 
(Moniteur belge, 1933, No. 152, p. 2839; Errata: No. 167, p. 3100, and No. 197, 
p. 3629.) 


Arrété royal relatif 4 la participation des pouvoirs publics au contréle et aux 
sanctions pénales en matiére de chémage involontaire. Due 31 mai 1933. (Moniteur 
belge, 1933, No. 152, p. 2851 ; Errata : No. 167, p. 3100.) 


* Arrété royal portant réglementation de l’emploi des essoreuses 4 force cen- 
trifuge dans les établissements classés comme dangereux, insalubres ou incom- 
modes. Du 8 juin 1933. (Moniteur belge, 1938, No. 167, p. 3105.) 


Arrété royal déterminant les conditions générales applicables aux moteurs 4 
combustion interne (moteurs 4 explosion et moteurs 4 combustion). Modification. 
Du 8 juin 1933. (Moniteur belge, 1933, No. 167, p. 3107.) 


Arrété royal du 8 juin 1933, concernant : Lois coordonnées sur la réparation 
des dommages résultant des accidents du travail. — Arrété royal fixant la cotisation 
de garantie & percevoir en 1933 pour l’exercice 1932. (Moniteur belge, 1933, No. 170- 
171, p. 3150.) ; 

Arrété royal pris en exécution de l’article 11 de l’arrété royal du 31 mai 1933, 
modifiant et complétant la loi du 23 juillet 1932 relative 4 l’assurance en vue de la 
vieillesse et du décés prématuré. Du 17 juin 1933. (Moniteur belge, 1933, No. 174, 
p. 8235.) 


BULGARIA 


Act to amend and supplement the Act respecting agricultural holdings on a 
labour basis. Dated 27 June 1933. (Drj. Vest. 1933, No. 71, p. 1353.) 
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CANADA 
Quebec. 
Regulations No. 8 and No. 9, under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1931. 
(No date.) (Labour Gazette of Canada, May 1933, p. 519.) 


Order in Council respecting section 4 of the Women’s Minimum Wage Act. 
Registration of workers. Approved 19 April 1933. (Labour Gazette of Canada, 
May 1933, p. 521.) 

Arrété-en-conseil concernant l’article 4 de la loi du salaire minimum des femmes. 
Approuvé le 19 avril 1933. Enregistrement des travailleuses. (Gazette du Travail 
du Canada, mai 1933, p. 565.) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Vladni nafizeni se dne 26. kvétna 1933, kterym se méni a dopliuji ntkteré 
prédpisy o trazovém pojisteii zaméstnanci v zemich Slovenské a Podkapatoruské. 
Nr. 86. (Sb. z. a n., 1983, Castka 32, p. 459.) 

[Order to amend and supplement certain provisions respecting the accident 
insurance of employees in the provinces of Slovakia and Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia. 
Dated 26 May 1933.] 


DANZIG (FREE CITY OF) 


Verordnung zur Belebung der Bauwirtschaft und zur Férderung des Wohnungs- 
baues. Vom 17. Juni 1933. Nr. 73. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1933, 
No. 32, p. 268.) 

Durchfiihrungsbestimmungen zur Zweiten Verordnung betr. Vermehrung und 
Erhaltung von Arbeitsgelegenheiten vom 17. Januar 1933 (G.BI. S. 81). Vom 17. 
Juni 1933. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1933, No. 32, p. 269.) 


Verordnung betreffend Neuwahlen der Betriebsvertretungen. Vom 30. Juni 
1933. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1933, No. 35, p. 286.) 


EGYPT 


* Loi No. 48 de 1933 réglementant l’emploi des enfants et adolescents des deux 
sexes dans l’industrie. Le 29 Safar 1952 (22 juin 1933). (J. O. égyptien, 1933, 
No. 58, p. 2.) 


ESTONIA 


* Riigikogu poolt 26. aprillil 1933 vastuvéetud 318. Kaubandusasutiste, ladude 
ja kontorite teenijate normaal punkeaja kindlustamise seadus § 13 muutmise 
seadus. (Riigi Teataja, 1933, No. 40, p. 493.) 

[Act to amend section 13 of the Act respecting the granting of the customary 
rest period to employees in commercial establishments, shops, and offices. Dated 
26 April 1933.] 


* Raudteeteenijate tééaja ja puhkeaja méaruse muudatus. Art. 91. 24. jaanuaril 
1933. (Riigi Teataja, 1933, No. 11, p. 123.) 

[Order to amend the Order respecting the hours of work and rest of railway 
employees. Dated 24 January 1933.] 


* Hariduse- ja sotsiaalministri miéirus puhke ja tasu voimaldamise korra 
kohta reisijata- ja kraamiveo ettevotetes maanteedel ja tinsvatel tédtsvatele 
veondusteenijatele, kes seotud téédega, mille talmine lubatud piihapiievadel ja 
piihadel Tédéstusettevotete niidaka ouhkepiievade seaduse § 4 pohjal. Art. 86. 26. 
jaanuaril 1933. (Riigi Teataja, 1933, No. 11, p. 120.) 

[Order respecting the method of granting rest periods and pay to transport 
workers employed in the conveyance of passengers and goods on rural and urban 
highways in connection with work the performance of which is allowed on Sundays 
and public holidays in pursuance of section 4 of the Act respecting weekly rest 
days in industrial undertakings. Dated 26 January 1933.] 
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* Hariduse- ja sotsiaalministri méarus puhke ja tasu voimaldamise korra kohta 
sisevete iihendusteede laevandusteenijatele, kes seotud téédega, mille téitmine 
lubatud piihadel Tédstusettevotete nidala puhkepiievade seadue § 4 pohjal. 
Art. 87. 26. jaanuaril 1933. (Riigi Teataja, 1933, No. 11, p. 121.) 

[Order respecting the method of granting rest periods and pay to shipping 
employees on inland waterways employed in connection with work the performance 
of which is allowed on Sundays and public holidays in pursuance of section 4 of 
the Act respecting weekly rest days in industrial undertakings. Dated 26 January 
1933.] 

Vabariigi Valitsuse poolt 28. veebruarii 1933 vastu véetud 152. Maareformi 
teostamise miiadrus § 105 muutmise miarus. (Riigi Teataja, 1933, No. 22, p. 151.) 

[Order to amend section 105 of the Order respecting the carrying out of agrarian 
reform. Dated 28 February 1933.] 

Vabariigi Valitsuse poolt 28. veebruarii 1933 kinnitatud 157. Avalikkudel 
téédel Tédtavate tédliste ja nende perekondade kaiguse korral kiadlustamise 
miiirus. (Riigi Teataja, 1933, No. 23, p. 225.) 

[Order respecting provision in case of sickness for persons employed on relief 
works and their dependants. Dated 28 February 1933.] 

* Vabariigi Valitsuse poolt 15. mirtsil 1933 vastu vietud 179. Tehnilistel 
pohjustel koigil nidalspievadel 66d ja pievad vahetpidamata kestvate tddde 
nimekirja tailendus. (Riigi Teataja, 1933, No. 26, p. 253.) 

[Order to supplement the schedule of processes which for technical reasons 
must be carried on uninterruptedly day and night on every day of the week. Dated 
15 March 1933.] 

* Vahetpidamata kestva valministusega tédéstusettevotetes piiha pievadel 
ja pithadel lubatud tééde nimekirja taéiendus. Art. 189. (Riigi Teataja, 1933, No. 28, 
p-. 264.) 

[Addition to the list of processes which may be carried on on Sundays and public 
holidays in industrial undertakings operating continuously. (Gazetted 28 March 
1933.)] 

* Hariduse- ja sotsiaalministri miarus 27. aprillist 1933 ettevalmistavate ja 
abitééde taitmiseks lubatavate erandite kohta, mil 66t66 pagaritdéstuses in lubatud. 
Art. 305. (Riigi Teataja, 1933, No. 39, p. 464.) 

[Order respecting the exceptions for the performance of preparatory and acces- 
sory work under which night work is permissible in bakeries. Dated 27 April 1933.] 


Teedeministri miéiruste meremeestekodu seadus juurde § 5 punkt 5 muutmise 
miiarus. Art. 321. 28. aprillil 1933. (Riigi Teataja, 1933, No. 40, p. 498.) 

[Order to amend section 5 (5) of the Orders under the Act respecting the Sea- 
men’s Home. Dated 28 April 1933.] 

* Hariduse- ja sotsiaalministri 27. aprilli 1933 miidiruse ettevalministavate 
ja abitédéde tiitmiseks lubatavate erandite kohta, mil 66t66 pagaritéétuses on 
lubatud (HT 39-199) § 1 muutmise miidrus. Art. 407. (Riigi Teataja, 1933, No. 52, 
p. 665.) 

[Order to amend section 1 of the Order of 27 April 1933 respecting the exceptions 
authorised for the performance of preparatory and accessory work, under which 
night work is permissible in bakeries. (Gazetted 23 June 1933.)] 


FINLAND 


* Asetus ulkomaalaisten Suomen tulosta ja oleskelusta maassa. 27 piivina 
toukokuuta 1933. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1933, No. 165, p. 429.) 

* Férordning angaende utlinnings inresa till Finland och vistelse i landet. 
Den 27 maj 1933. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1933, No. 165, p. 429.) 

[Order No. 165, respecting the entry of aliens into Finland and their sojourn 
therein. Dated 27 May 1933.] 


FRANCE 


* Loi portant revision de la loi du 17 avril 1907 sur la sécurité de la navigation 
maritime et ’hygiéne 4 bord des navires de commerce, de péche et de plaisance. 
Du 16 juin 1933. (J. O., 1988, No. 141, p. 6302.) 
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Loi : 1° ratifiant le décret du 20 novembre 1926 relatif 4 la compétence des 
conseils de prud’hommes ; 2° modifiant les articles 80 et 87 du livre IV du code 
du travail et de la prévoyance sociale. Du 29 juin 1933. (J. O., 1933, No. 156, 
p. 6998.) 

Décret modifiant le décret du 15 avril 1924 relatif aux caisses autonomes créées 
par les sociétés de secours mutuels. Du 9 juin 1983. (J. O., 1933, No. 141, p. 6309.) 


Décret portant réglementation des appareils & vapeur autres que ceux placés 
& bord des bateaux en Afrique occidentale frangaise. Du 14 juin 1933. (J. O., 
1933, No. 142, p. 6354.) 

Décret réglementant l’emploi des étrangers en Indochine. Du 15 juin 1933. 
(J. O., 1983, No. 145, p. 6455.) 


Décret fixant la proportion de travailleurs étrangers pouvant étre employés 
dans l’industrie hételiére des Basses-Pyrénées. Du 16 juin 1983. (J. O., 1933, 
No. 144, p. 6427.) 

Décret prorogeant les pouvoirs du conseil d’administration d’origine des caisses 
primaires départementales d’assurances sociales. Du 16 juin 1933. (J. O., 1933, 
No. 146, p. 6476.) 

Décret fixant la proportion de travailleurs étrangers pouvant étre employée 
dans les industries des cuirs et peaux dans certains départements. Du 16 juin 1933. 
(J. O., 1988, No. 147, p. 6527.) 

* Décret modifiant le décret du 31 décembre 1920 relatif & application de la 
loi sur la journée de huit heures dans l’industrie de la meunerie. Du 16 juin 1933. 
(J. O., 1938, No. 147, p. 6528.) 


Décret modifiant le décret du 26 mai 1932 réglementant le transport et la manu- 
tention des poudres, munitions, artifices et matiéres assimilées sur les routes, 
voies navigables et dans les ports maritimes. Du 18 juin 1933. (J. O., 1983, No. 144, 
p. 6426.) 

Décret prorogeant les dispositions du décret du 31 décembre 19381 fixant le 
taux et le mode de calcul de la subvention de l’Etat aux institutions publiques de 
chémage. Du 20 juin 1933. (J. O., 1983, No. 147, p. 6528.) 


Arrété fixant le taux des subventions 4 allouer aux offices publics de placement 
gratuit pour les opérations effectuées pendant le second semestre 19382. Du 27 juin 
1933. (J. O., 19383, No. 152, p. 6766.) 


Décret portant organisation de la vice-présidence et du secrétariat du conseil 
supérieur des assurances sociales. Du 28 juin 1933. (J. O., 1933, No. 151, p. 6729.) 


Décret prorogeant les dispositions du décret du 4 aodt 1932 relatif aux avances 
& des caisses de ch6mage. Du 30 juin 1933. (J. O., 1982. No. 157, p. 7045.) 


FRANCE : COLONIES, ETC. 
Tunis. 
* Décret étendant a la Régence la loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de huit 
heures. Du 23 juin 1933 (29 sfar 1952). (J. O. tunisien, 1988, No. 52, p. 1881.) 


GERMANY 


Gesetz zur Abinderung strafrechtlicher Vorschriften. Vom 26. Mai 1933. 
(R. G. BI., I, 19388, No. 56, p. 295.) 

* Gesetz zur Verminderung der Arbeitslosigkeit. Vom 1. Juni 1933. (R. G. BL., I, 
1933, No. 60, p. 323.) 

* Gesetz iiber Lohnschutz in der Heimarbeit. Vom 8. Juni 1933. (R. G. BL., I, 
1938, No. 62, p. 347.) 

Gesetz zur Anderung des Gesetzes [vom 7. April 1983] zur Wiederherstellung 
des Berufsbeamtentums. Vom 23. Juni 1933. (R. G. BI., I, 1933, No. 68, p. 389.) 

Gesetz iiber die Aufhebung der im Kampf fiir die nationale Erhebung erlittenen 


Dienststrafen und sonstigen Massregelungen. Vom 23. Juni 1933. (R. G. BL., I, 
1933, No. 68, p. 390.) 
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Gesetz zur Anderung des Gesetzes [vom 22. April 1933] iiber Pichterschutz. 
Vom 23. Juni 1933. (R. G. Bi., I, 1983, No. 68, p. 392.) 

Gesetz iiber die Errichtung eines Unternehmens “Reichsautobahnen”’. Vom 
27. Juni 1933. (R. G. BI., II, 1938, No. 28, p. 509.) 


* Gssetz iiber die Gewichtsbezeichnung an schweren, auf Schiffen beférderten 
Frachtstiicken. Vom 28. Juni 1933. (R. G. BI., I, 1933, No. 71, p. 412.) 


Dritte Verordnung iiber die Zulassung zur Prozessvertretung vor den Arbeits- 
gerichtsbehérden. Vom 22. Mai 1933. (R. G. Bl., I, 1933, No. 64, p. 367.) 

Verordnung iiber die vorliufige Anwendung des deutsch-schweizerischen 
Abkommens [vom 19. Mai 1933] iiber den kleinen Grenzverkehr. Vom 22. Mai 
1933. (R. G. BL., II, 1933, No. 20, p. 305.) 

Verordnung iiber die Tatigkeit von Zahnirzten und Zahntechnikern bei den 
Krankenkassen. Vom 2. Juni 1933. (R. G. BI., I, 1933, No. 62, p. 350.) 

Verordnung zur Anderung der Verordnung zur Durchfiihrung der Abgabe 
zur Arbeitslosenhilfe, soweit sie von den Behdrden der Reichsfinanzverwaltung 
verwaltet wird. Vom 12. Juni 1933. (R. G. BI., I, 1933, No. 64, p. 368). 


Durchfiihrungsverordnung zum Gesetz iiber Treuhinder der Arbeit. Vom 
13. Juni 1933. (R. G. BI. I, 1933, No. 64, p. 368.) 

Verordnung zur Vereinfachung der Zustellungen. Vom 17. Juni 1933. (R. G. BL, 
I, 1933, No. 69, p. 394.) 

Durchfiihrungsverordnung itiber die Gewihrung von Ehestandsdarlehen 
(ED-DVO). Vom 20. Juni 1933. (R. G. BI., I, 1933, No. 67, p. 377.) 

[§ 3, conditions as to previous employment and cessation of employment of 
wife. } 

Zweite Verordnung zur Durchfiihrung des Gesetzes iiber Ehrenimter in der 
sozialen Versicherung und der Reichsversorgung. Vom 23. Juni 1933. (R. G. BL, I, 
1933, No. 69, p. 397.) 

Verordnung zur Durchfiihrung der Arbeitsbeschaffungsmassnahmen auf Grund 
des Gesetzes zur Verminderung der Arbeitslosigkeit (AB-DVO). Vom 28. Juni 19383. 
(R. G. BL., I, 1933, No. 73, p. 425.) 

Reichshaushaltagesetz fiir das Rechnungsjahr 1933. Vom 28. Juni 1933. (R. 
G. BI., II, 1933, No. 27, p. 489.) 

Verordnung iiber die Beendigung der Tatigkeit von Arzten, Zahnirzten und 
Zahntechnikern bei den Krankenkassen. Vom 80. Juni 1933. (R. G. BL, I, 1983, 
No. 72, p. 423.) 

Dritte Verordnung zur Durchfiihrung des Gesetzes tiber Ehreniimter in der 
sozialen Versicherung und der Reichsversorgung. Vom 38. Juli 1933. (R. G. BL., 
I, 1933, No. 75, p. 450.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


* An Act to consolidate certain enactments relating to persons under the age 
of eighteen years. 23 Geo. V, ch. 12. Dated 13 April 1933. 

The National Health Insurance (Valuation) Regulations, 1933, dated 26 May 
1933, made by the National Health Insurance Joint Committee under sections 74 
and 78 of the National Health Insurance Act, 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V, ch. 38). (S. R. 
& O., 1938, No. 552.) 

The National Health Insurance (Approved Societies) Amendment Regulations, 
1933, dated 26 May 1933, made by the National Health Insurance Joint Committee, 
the Minister of Health, the Department of Health for Scotland, and the Ministry 
of Labour for Northern Ireland under the National Health Insurance Acts, 10924 
to 1982, and the National Health Insurance Acts (Northern Ireland), 1924 to 1982, 
(S. R. & O., 1933, No. 574.) 

The National Health Insurance (Deposit Contributors) Amendment Regulations, 
1933, dated 31 May 1933, made by the National Health Insurance Joint Committee, 
the Minister of Health and the Department of Health for Scotland, acting jointly, 
under paragraph (a) of sub-section (2) of section 54 of the National Health Insurance 
Act, 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V, ch. 38). (S. R. & O., 1933, No. 575.) 
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The Trade Boards (Fustian Cutting Trade, Great Britain) (Constitution and 
Proceedings) Regulations, 1933, dated 9 June 1933, made by the Minister of Labour 
under section 11 of the Trade Boards Act, 1909 (9 Edw. VII, ch. 22). (S. R. & O., 
1933, No. 561.) 

The Trade Boards (Aerated Waters Trade, England and Wales) (Constitution 
and Proceedings) Regulations, 1933, dated 16 June 1933, made by the Minister 
of Labour under section 11 of the Trade Boards Act, 1909 (9 Edw. VII, ch. 22). 
(S. R. & O., 1933, No. 584.) 


GREAT BRITAIN : COLONIES, ETC. 
Antigua. 
An Ordinance to provide for the regulation of shops. No. 13 of 1933. Dated 
14 June 1933. 


British Honduras. 

Rules, dated 1 June 1933, made by the Governor relative to the granting of 
patents for inventions made by civil servants. No. 19 of 1933. (S. R. & O. of 
British Honduras, 1933, No. 19.) 


Cyprus. 
A Law to consolidate and amend the law relating to advocates. No. 20 of 1933. 
Dated 8 June 1933. (Supplement to the Cyprus Gazette, 9 June 1933, p. 349.) 


Grenada. 
An Ordinance to amend the Medical and Dentists Registration Ordinance 
1911 to 1930. No. 7 of 1933. Assented to 18 May 1933. 


Jamaica. 

Government Notice No. 430. Rules prescribed by the Governor under section 26 
of Law 42 of 1924, for the importation, landing, transport, storage and exportation 
of dynamite detonators and other dangerous explosives. Dated 30 May 1933. 
(Jamaica Gazette, 15 June 1933, p. 835.) 


Kenya. 

An Ordinance to make provision for the expulsion from certain areas of the 
Colony of persons whose presence therein is deemed to be undesirable. No. 21 of 
1933. Assented to 18 May 1933. (Supplement No. 23 to the Official Gazette, 30 May 
1933, p. 67.) 

Government Notice No. 371 under the Townships Ordinance, 1930: Building 
rules. Approved 30 May 1933. (Supplement No. 25 to the Official Gazette, 6 June 
1938, p. 271.) 


Malay States (Non-Federated) : Johore. 

An Enactment to amend “ The Advocates and Solicitors Enactment, 1930 ”’. 
No. 1 of 1933. Approved 18 April 1933. (Johore Government Gazette, 26 April 1933, 
p- 354.) 

An Enactment to repeal, amend and to re-enact the law relating to the registra- 
tion of dentists. No. 3 of 1933. Approved 18 April 1933. (Johore Government 
Gazette, 26 April 1933, p. 422.) 


Nyasaland. 

* An Ordinance to make provision for the regulation of forced labour. No. 15 
of 1933. Assented to 14 June 1933. (Supplement No. 1 to the Nyasaland Govern- 
ment Gazette, 17 June 1933, p. 39.) 


Rhodesia (Northern). 

The Civil Servants (Native Employees) (Amendment) (No. 2) Rules, 1933+ 
Dated 18 May 1933. (Supplement to the Northern Rhodesia Government Gazette, 
26 May 1933, p. 242.) 
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Swaziland. 

High Commissioner’s Notice No. 75 of 1933, under section 27 of the Native 
Labour Regulation (Swaziland) Proclamation, 1913, to repeal Regulation No. 17 
of the Regulations published under High Commissioner’s Notice No. 53 of 1913 
and to substitute a new regulation. Dated 26 May 1933. (Official Gazette of the 
High Commissioner for South Africa, 2 June 1933, p. 43.) 


Trinidad and Tobago. 
* An Ordinance to prohibit the employment of young persons in certain cases. 
No. 8 of 1933. Assented to 2 May 1933. 


Uganda. 

Legal Notice No. 71 of 1933: The Factories and Machinery (Amendment) 
Rules, 1933, under the Factories Ordinance (Cap. 109, Revised Laws, 1923). Dated 
22 May 1933. (Supplement to the Uganda Official Gazette, 31 May 1933, p. 73.) 


HUNGARY 


* 1933. évi V. térvénycikk a gazdas4gi munkaszerzédéseken alapulé kévete- 
lések védelmérél. 1933. évi aprilis hé 15. napjan. (Orszdgos Térvénytar, 21 April 
1933, p. 27.) 

[Act No. V of 1933 respecting the protection of claims arising out of contracts 
of employment in agriculture. Dated 15 April 1933.] 


A m. kir. kereskedelemiigyi miniszternek 12.000/1933. K.M. sz4mu rendelete. 
Az iparfejlesztésrél sz6l6 1931: XXI. térvénycikk végrehajtasa. Nr. 142. 1933. 
évi majus hé 1.-én. (Beliigyi Kézlény, 1933, 21. sz4m, p. 331.) 

[Order No. 12000/1933 for the administration of Act No. XXI of 1931 respecting 
the development of industry. Dated 1 May 1933.] 


* A m kir. kereskedelemiigyi miniszter 23.945/1933. szamu rendelete az ipari 
munka térvényes sziinetének a szédavizgy4rtassal foglalkozé iizemekre vonatkozé 
ideiglenes felfiiggesztésére. 1933. évi majus hé 2-4n. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1933, 
106. sz4m, p. 1.) 

[Order No. 23945/1933 to suspend temporarily the statutory rest period in under- 
takings for the manufacture of soda water. Dated 2 May 1933.] 


A m. kir. minisztérium 4.880/1933. M.E. szamu rendelete az 1927 : XXI. t.-c. 
171-174. § -aiban emlitett kiilénallé betegségi biztosité intézetek alkalmazottainak 
és nyugdijasainak betegségi kételezé biztositasa targyaban. 1933. évi majus hé 
5-én. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1933, 107, sz4m, p. 2.) 

[Order No. 4880/1933 respecting compulsory sickness insurance of employees 
and pensioners of the sickness insurance institutions having a special status. Dated 
5 May 1933.] 

A m. kir. kereskedelemiigyi miniszternek 22509/1933. K. M. sz4mu_ rendelete. 
A cukraszdak, cukorkakereskedések és fagylaltiizletek zarérajanak meghosszab- 
bitésa4ra adott engedélyek kifiiggesztése. Nr. 148. 1933. évi mAjus hé 19-én. 
(Beliigyi Kézlény, 1933, 23. sz4m, p. 358.) 

[Order No. 22509/1933, respecting the affixing of the permits for a later closing 
hour for pastrycook, confectioners, and ice-cream businesses. Dated 19 May 1933.] 


A m. kir. kereskedelemiigyi miniszter 1933. évi 32.043 sz4mu rendelete az 1920. 
évben Génudban tartott Nemzetkézi Munkaiigyi Egyetemes Ertekezlet Altal a 
tengeri munkaéra bocséthat6 gyermekek legkisebb koranak megallapitasa targyaban 
elfogadott nemzetkézi egyezmény becikkelyzésérél sz6l6 1928 : XVI. t. c., az 1921. 
évben Genfben tartott Nemzetkézi Munkaiigyi Egyetemes Ertekezlet 4ltal a szén- 
munkérra vagy fiité munkara bocsdthat6 fiatalkoruak legkisebb életkoranak 
megallapitaésa targydban elfogadott nemzetkézi egyezmény becikkelyezésérél 
sz06l6 1928: XVII t.c., valamint az 1921. évben Genfben tartott Nemzetkézi 
Munkaiigyi Egyetemes Ertekezlet Altal a hajékon alkalmazott gyermekek és 
fiatalkoruak kételezé orvosi vizsgélata targyaban elfogadott nemzetkézi egyezmény 
becikkelyezésérél sz6l6 1928 : XVIII. t.c. végrehajt4sa targyaban. 1933. évi m4jus 
hé 31-én. (Budapesti Kézliny, 1933, 126. szim, p. 1.) 
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[Order No. 32043/1933 respecting the administration of Act No. XVI of 1928 
to ratify the Convention adopted by the International Labour Conference at 
Genoa in 1920, fixing the minimum age for the admission of children to employ- 
ment at sea ; Act No. XVII of 1928 to ratify the Convention adoptea by the Con- 
ference at Geneva in 1921, fixing the minimum age for the admission of young 
persons to employment as trimmers or stokers ; and Act No. XVIII of 1928 to ratify 
the Convention adopted by the Conference at Geneva in 1921, concerning the 
compulsory medical examination of children and young persons employed at sea. 
Dated 31 May 1933.] 

A m. kir. beliigyminszter 258148/1933. B.M. sz4mu rendelete a Magyar Hajézasi 
Betegségi Biztosit6 Intézet alkalmazottai illetményeinek, valamint az ez Intézet 
terhére ell4tasban részesiilé nyugdijasok, ézvegyek és 4rvak ellatasi dijainak 
esékkentése targya4ban. 1933. évi junius hé 20-4n. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1933, 
142. szam, p. 1.) 

[Order No. 258148/1933, respecting the reduction of the pay of employees of the 
Sickness Insurance Institution for Hungarian Shipping and of the allowances due 
from the Institution to pensioners, widows, and orphans. Dated 20 June 1933.] 


ICELAND 


Hjdkrunarkvennalég. Nr. 27. 19. jani 1933. (Stjérnartidindi, 1933, A. 2, p. 39.) 

[Sick Nurses Act. No. 27. Dated 19 June 1933.] 

Lég um breyting 4 légum nr. 71, 23. jini 1932, um byggingarsamvinnufélég. 
Nr. 41. 19. juni 1933. (Stjérnartidindi, 1933, A. 2, p. 69.) 

[Act No. 41 to amend Act No. 71 of 23 June 1932, respecting co-operative 
building societies. Dated 19 June 1933.] 

Lég um leidségu skipa. Nr. 48. 19. jani 1933. (Stj6rnartidindi, 1933, A. 2, p. 81.) 

[Pilotage Act. No. 48. Dated 19 June 1933.] 

Lég um vidauka vid lég nr. 79, 14. nov. 1917, um sampykktir um lokunartima 
sdlubida i kaupstédum. Nr. 60. 19. jini 1933. (Stjérnartidindi, 1933, A. 2, p. 105.) 

[Act No. 60 to supplement Act No. 79 of 14 November 1917, respecting by-laws 
concerning the closing-hour for shops in towns. Dated 19 June 1933.] 

Lég um breyting 4 légum nr. 43, 3. nov. 1915, um atvinnu vid vélgaezlu 4 
islenzkum gufuskipum. Nr. 72. 19. juni 1933. (Stjérnartidindi, 1933, A. 2, p. 138.) 

[Act No. 72, to amend Act No. 43 of 3 November 1915 respecting employment 
as engineers on board Icelandic steamships. Dated 19 June 1933.] 

Lég um breyting 4 légum nr. 18, 31. mai 1927, um idju of idnad. Nr. 85. 
19. juni 1933. (Stjornartidindi, 1933, A. 2, p. 219.) 

[Act No. 85, to amend Act No. 18 of 31 May 1927 respecting industry and 
handicrafts. Dated 19 June 1933.] 


Abidarlég. Nr. 87. 19. juni 1933. (Stjérnartidindi, 1933, A. 2, p. 221.) 
[Tenancies Act. No. 87. Dated 19 June 1933.] 


Auglysing um hledslumerki skipa. Nr. 10. 15. marz 1938. (Stjérnartidindi, 
1933, B. 1, p. 47.) 

[Notification respecting the load-lines of vessels. Dated 15 March 1933.] 

Regulugerd um medferd og framleidslu 4 gasi til idnadar og um banad og 
medferd hylkja fyrir jappad loft, svo og um hreinsun og vidgerd 4 benzintunnum. 
Nr. 14. 17. mars 1933. (Stjérnartidindi, 1933, B. 1, p. 52.) 

[Regulations for the handling and generation of gas for industrial purposes, 
and for the construction and handling of compressed air containers, and likewise 
for the cleaning and repairing of receptacles for petrol. Dated 17 March 1933.] 


INDIA 
Indore. 
* The Indore Trade Disputes Act. No. III of 1983. Assented to 18 February 
1933. 
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ITALY 


* Regio decreto-legge 27 marzo 1933, n. 871. Coordinamento degli organi 
amministrativi della Cassa nazionale per le assicurazioni sociali, che assume la 
denominazione di “‘ Istituto nazionale fascista della previdenza sociale”. (G.U., 
1933, No. 106, p. 1904.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 371, to co-ordinate the administrative bodies of the 
National Social Insurance Fund, which shall henceforth be known as the “ Fascist 
National Provident Institution ”. Dated 27 March 1933.] 

Regio decreto 20 marzo 1933, n. 415. Norme riguardanti le procur > per esigere 
le indennita dovute a causa di infortuni sul lavoro. (G.U., 1933, No. 114, p. 2095.) 

[Royal Decree No. 415 to issue rules respecting authority to draw the compensa- 
tion due for industrial accidents. Dated 20 March 1933.] 

Regio decreto 28 aprile 1933, n. 403. Esecuzione dell’Accordo italo-germanico 
concernente la reciproca ammissione di lavoratori che intendono perfezionare le 
loro concoscenze professionali e linguistiche, firmato a Berlino il 1 marzo 1933. 
(G.U., 1933, No. 111, p. 2054.) 

[Royal Decree No. 403, to put into operation the Agreement between Germany 
and Italy signed at Berlin on 1 March 1933 respecting the mutual admission of 
workers who wish to complete their vocational and linguistic training. Dated 28 
April 1933.] 

Regio decreto 29 maggio 1933, n. 316. Norme per la liquidazione dei Sindacati 
di assicurazione mutua contro gli infortuni sul lavoro. (G.U., 1933, No. 128, 
p. 2317.) 

[Royal Decree No. 516, to issue rules for the winding up of industrial accident 
mutual insurance associations. Dated 29 May 1933.] 


LATVIA 


Noteikumi par sikrazotaju nodrosinasanu slimibas gadijumos. 1933. g. 15. 
maija. (Valdibas Vestnesis, 1933, No. 109, p. 1.) 

[Order respecting sickness insurance for persons engaged in small-scale industry. 
Dated 15 May 1933.] 

Pargrozijums instrukcija par lidzeklu sagadasanu bezdarba apkarosanai. 
17. maija 1933. (Valdibas Vestnesis, 1933, No. 132, p. 2.) 

[Amendment of the instructions respecting the provision of moneys for combat- 
ing unemployment. Dated 17 May 1933.] 

Papildinajums rikojuma par pagaidu vai nejausu darba stradnieku nodro- 
Sinasanu slimbas gadijumos. 1933. g. 2. junija. (Valdibas Vestnesis, 1933, No. 124, 
p. 1.) 

[Additions to the Regulations for the sickness insurance of temporary or casual 
employees. Dated 2 June 1933.] 

Rikojums par vienkarsadarba stradnieka vidjo dienas algu attieciba uz iemak- 
sam slimo kases. 1933. g. 29. junija. (Valdibas Vestnesis, 1933, No. 141, p. 1.) 

[Instructions respecting the average daily wage of ordinary wage-earning 
employees for the purposes of contributions to sick funds. Dated 29 June 1933.] 

Rikojums par zalu izsniegSanu slimo kasu dalibniekiem bez maksas. 1933. g. 29. 
junija. (Valdibas Vestnesis, 1933, No. 141, p. 1.) 

[Instructions respecting the free supply of medicaments to members of sickness 
funds. Dated 29 June 1933.] 


LITHUANIA 


SvetimSaliams vieSojon tarnybon priimti ir tarnyboje laikyti istatymas. Nr. 
2885. (Vyriausybés Zinios, 1933, No. 416, p. 2.) 

[Act respecting the engagement and continued employment of aliens in the 
public service. Gazetted 10 June 1933.] 

SvetiméSaliu mokes¢iai uz leidimus gyventi ir dirbti. Nr. 2886. (Vyriausybés 
Zinios, 1988, No. 416, p. 3.) 

[Fees to be paid by aliens for residence and employment permits. (Gazetted 10 
June 1933.] 
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Memel Territory. 

Priedas prie Klaipédos Krassto Apdraudimo Istaigos istatu 1933 m. kowo 
mén, 24d. (Klaipédos Krassto Waldzios Zinios, No. 64, p. 529.) 

[Supplement to the rules of the State Insurance Institution for the Memel 
Territory. Dated 24 March 1933.] 


LUXEMBURG 


* Arrété grand-ducal du 2 juin 1933, portant modification de l’arrété grand- 
ducal du 30 novembre 1929, fixant les conditions 4 remplir par les salariés de 
nationalité étrangére pour l’admission et l’embauchage dans le Grand-Duché. 

* Grossh. Beschluss vom 2. Juni 1933, betreffend Abanderung des Grossh. 
Beschlusses vom 30. November 1929, wodurch die Bedingungen festgelegt werden, 
welche die auslindischen Arbeitnehmer fiir ihre Zulassung in das Grossherzogtum 
und fiir ihre Arbeitseinstellung zu erfiillen haben. 

(Mémorial, 1933, No. 27, p. 477.) 

Arrété ministériel du 3 juin 1933, portant modification de larrété du 21 février 
1930, concernant l’entrée et l’embauchage dans le Grand-Duché de Luxembourg 
des ouvriers et domestiques de nationalité étrangére, occupés dans l’agriculture 
et la viticulture. 

Ministerialbeschluss vom 3. Juni 1933, wodurch der Beschluss vom 21. Februar 
1930, betreffend die Einreise ins Grossherzogtum und die Arbeitseinstellung von 
Arbeitern und Dienstboten auslindischer Nationalitat, die in der Landwirtschaft 
und im Weinbau beschaftigt werden, abgeindert wird. 

(Mémorial, 1933, No. 27, p. 479.) 

Arrété grand-ducal du 12 juin 1933, portant exécution de la loi du 22 mai 1933, 
concernant la modification de la loi du 26 avril 1929, sur le Service des Logements 
populaires ainsi que des dispositions additionnelles a la législation régissant le 
Crédit foncier, et les mesures 4 prendre en faveur des emprunteurs du Crédit foncier, 
du Service des Habitations 4 bon marché et des Logements populaires, qui sont 
hors d’état de remplir leurs engagements. 

Grossh. Beschluss vom 12. Juni 1933 tiber die Ausfiihrung des Gesetzes vom 
22. Mai 1933, betreffend Abinderung des Gesetzes vom 26. April 1929 iiber das 
Volkswohnungsamt und der Zusatzbestimmungen zu der Gesetzgebung iiber die 
Grundkreditanstalt, sowie die Massnahmen zugunsten der Darlehensnehmer 
der Grundkreditanstalt, der Abteilung fiir billige Wohnungen und des Volks- 
wohnungsamtes, die ausserstande sind, ihren Verpflichtungen nachzukommen. 

(Mémorial, 1933, No. 28, p. 490.) 


NETHERLANDS 


Besluit van den 10den Mei 1933, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit van 
20 November 1919, Staatsblad no. 760, tot vaststelling van een algemeenen maat- 
regel van bestuur, als bedoeld bij de artikelen 137, tweede lid, en 153, derde lid, 
der Invaliditeitswet, gewijzigd bij het Koninklijk besluit van 29 Januari 1932, 
Staatsblad no. 23. (Staatsblad, 1983, No. 268.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 20 November 1919, to issue public 
administrative regulations under sections 187 (2) and 1538 (3) of the invalidity 
Act, as amended by the Royal Decree of 29 January 1932. Dated 10 May 1933.] 

* Besluit van den 15den Mei 1933, houdende vaststeiling van een algemeen 
reglement voor den dienst op de spoorwegen. (Staatsblad, 1933, No. 277.) 

[Decree to issue public administrative regulations for employment on railways. 
Dated 15 May 1933.] 

Besluit van den 8sten Juni 1933, tot instelling van een Departement van Alge- 
meen Bestuur dat den naam zal dragen van Ministerie van Sociale Zaken en tot 
wijziging van den naam van het Ministerie van Economische Zaken en Arbeid. 
(Staatsblad, 1933, No. 311.) 

[Decree to establish a Government Department entitled “ Ministry of Social 
Affairs *” and to alter the name of the Ministry of Economic Affairs and Labour 
(to “ Ministry of Economic Affairs *’). Dated 8 June 1933. ] 
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NORWAY 


Lov om forandring i lov om statskontroll med skibes sjodyktighet av 9 Juni 
1903 med tilleggslover. Nr. 6. 16 Juni 1933. (Norsk Lovtidende, 1933, No. 25, 
p. 376.) 

[Act No. 6 to amend the Act of 9 June 1903 respecting State supervision of the 
seaworthiness of vessels, and the Acts supplementary thereto. Dated 16 Ju ne 
1933.] 

PERU 


Ley relativa a los extranjeros que estara4n consideradas como peruanos para 
los efectos de su ocupacién. 12 de abril de 1933. 

[Act relating to the aliens who are to be deemed to be Peruvians for the purposes 
of their employment. Dated 12 April 1933.] 


POLAND 


Ustawa u dnia 24 marca 1933 r. w sprawie zmiany rozporzadzenia Prezydenta 
Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 7 czewca 1927 r. o prawie przemysiowem. Poz. 209. 
(Dziennik Ustaw, 1933, No. 25, p. 552.) 

[Act to amend the Order of 7 June 1927 respecting industrial law. Dated 24 
March 1933.] 

Rozporzadzenie Ministra Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 24 maja 1933 r. o przy- 
dzieleniu do kategoryj niebezpiczenstwa przedsiebiorstw, podlegajacych , obowiaz- 
kowi ubezpieczenia od wypadkéw na obszarzé wojewsdztw: krakowskiego, 
lwowskiego, stanjslowskiego, tarnopolskiego, cieszynskiej czesci wojewedztwa 
slaskiego, warszawskiego wraz z m. st. Warszawa, lédzkiego, kieleckiego, lubel- 
skiego, bialostociego, wolynskiego, poleskiego, nowogrodzkiego i wilenskiego. 
Poz. 333. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1933, No. 42, p. 819.) 

{Order respecting the allocation of undertakings liable to accident insurance to 
classes of risk in the provinces of Cracow, Lvov, Stanislavov,Tarnopol, the Teschen 
part of the province of Silesia, Warsaw with the capital, Lodz, Kielce, Lublin, 
Bialystock, Volhynia, Polesia, Novogrodek, and Vilno. Dated 24 May 1933.] 

Rozporzadzenie Prezesa Rady Ministréw z dnia 3 czerwca 1933 r. wydane 
w porozumieniu z Ministrami Spraw Wewnetrznych, Skarbu, Przemysiu i Handlu, 
Komunikacji, Opieki Spolecznej oraz Rolnictwa i Reform Rolnych w sprawie 
zmiany rozporzadzenia z dnia 31 marca 1933 r. o swiadczeniach narzecz Funduszu 
Pracy. Poz. 326. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1933, No. 41, p. 806.) 

[Order to amend the Order of 31 March 1933, respecting contributions to the 
Labour Fund. Dated 3 June 1933.] 


PORTUGAL 


Decreto-lei no. 22:717 — Define quem deve ser considerado condutor profis- 
sional de automdveis. 22 de junho de 1933. (Diario do Govérno, 1933, No. 138, 
p- 1048.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 22717, to specify the persons who are to be deemed 
to be professional drivers of motor vehicles. Dated 22 June 1933.] 

Decreto-lei no. 22:779 — Introduz varias alteracées e estabelece novas normas 
no Estatuto Judiciario. 30 de junho de 1933. (Diario do Govérno, 1933, No. 144, 
p. 1145.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 22779, to introduce various amendments and new 
provisions into the Judiciary Code. Date 30 June 1933.] 

Decreto no. 22:468 — Regula o direito de reuniao. 11 de abril de 1938. (Diario 
do Govérno, 1933, No. 83, p. 653.) 

[Decree No. 22468, to regulate the right of assembly. Dated 11 April 1933.] 


RUMANIA 


Deciziune nr. 25,205 Ministerului Muncii : clasificarea instala\iunilor cu aparate 
de sudura autogena printre industriile insalubre de clasa I. 12 Iunie 1933. (Monitorul 
Oficial, 1933, No. 137, p. 4102.) 
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[Order No. 25205, to schedule autogenous welding plant as an unhealthy industry 
in class I. Dated 12 June 1933.] 


Decret regal nr. 1,781 din 13 Iunie 1933 : statutul Casei de Economii, Credit 
si Ajutor a personalului regiei publice a conductelor de petrol ale statului (C.P.S.). 
(Monitorul Oficial, 1933, No. 144; p. 4244.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1781, to issue the rules of the Savings, Credit, and Relief 
Fund for the staff of the State Pipe Lines. Dated 13 June 1933.] 

Deciziune nr. 37,352 Ministerului Muncii: incadrari de patroni meseriasi 
asigurati. 16 Iunie 1933. (Monitorul Oficial, 1933, No. 151, p. 4463.) 

[Order No. 37352, to classify insured master craftsmen. Dated 16 June 1933.] 


Deciziune nr. 37,693 Ministerului Muncii: beneficii patronilor meseriasi asi- 
gurati. 17 Iunie 1933. (Monitorul Oficial, 1933, No. 151, p. 4463.) 
[Order No. 37693 : privileges for insured master craftsmen. Dated 17 June 1933.] 


Decret regal nr. 1,887 din 23 Iunie 1933 : regulament pentru punerea in aplicare 
e legii pentru organizarea cooperatiei din 28 Martie 1929 cu modificarile si comple- 
tarile aduse prin legile din 4 Aprilie 1930 si 7 Aprilie 1933. (Monitorul Oficial, 
1933, No. 145, p. 4284.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1887 to issue regulations under the Act of 28 March 1929 
to establish co-operation, as emended and supplemented by the Acts of 4 April 
1930 and 7 April 1933. Dated 23 June 1933.] 


SPAIN 


Orden derogando en todas sus partes las Reales érdenes de 6 y 24 de junio 
de 1930, y poniendo en vigor el Reglamento, que se inserta, del servicio de Inspec- 
cién Radiotelegrafica a bordo de los buques mercantes. 1 de junio de 1933. (Gaceta 
de Madrid, 1933, No. 166, p. 1995.) 

[Order to repeal the whole of the Royal Order of 6 and 24 June 1930 (inspection 
of ships’ wireless apparatus) and to bring into operation the service regulations 


for the inspectorate of wireless apparatus on board merchant vessels. Dated 1 June 
1933.] 

Orden disponiendo que el dia 1° de julio préximo los Gobiernos civiles hagan 
entrega a las Delegaciones provinciales de Trabajo de los registros de asociaciones 
profesionales de patronos y obreros. 13 de junio de 1933. (Gaceta de Madrid, 
1933, No. 167, p. 2030.) 

[Order to require the provincial Governments to send the registers of industrial 
associations of employers and workers on 1 July 1933 to the provincial labour offices. 
Dated 13 June 1933.] 


Orden disponiendo que la industria de transformacién de basuras por fermen- 
tacion, sea incluida entre las declaradas insalubres. 19 de junio de 1933. (Gaceta 
de Madrid, 1933, No. 172, p. 2134.) 

[Order to schedule the bacterial treatment of sewage as an unhealthy industry. 
Dated 19 June 1933.] 


Orden relativa a la jornada de trabajo en las minas metdlicas. 26 de junio de 
1933. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1933, No. 183, p. 41.) 

{Order respecting the daily hours of work in metalliferous mines. Dated 26 June 
1933. ] 


Orden recordando a los Municipios la obligacién en que se encuentran de cumplir, 
con respecto asus empleados y obreros, las leyes del trabajo, muy especialmente las 
relativas al descanso semanal y jornada maxima legal. 30 de junio de 1933. (Gaceta 
de Madrid, 1933, No. 183, p. 42.) 

{Order to remind the communes of their duty to apply the labour laws to 
their salaried and wage-earning employees, especially the laws relatingto the weekly 
rest and the maximum daily hours of work. Dated 30 June 1933.] 

Decreto aprobando el Reglamento, que se inserta, de instalaciones eléctricas 
receptores. 5 de julio de 1938. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1983, No. 188, p. 144.) 

[Decree to approve the regulations for electrical receiving apparatus. Dated 
5 July 1933.] 
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SWEDEN 


* Lag om Andring i vissa delar av lagen den 17 juni 1916 (nr 235) om forsaikring 
for olycksfall i arbete. Den 14 juni 1933. (Svensk Foérfattningssamling, 1933, No. 
349, p. 619.) 

[Act to amend certain provisions of Act No. 235 of 17 June 1916, respecting 
insurance against industrial accidents. Dated 14 June 1933.] 

Kungl. Maj:ts kungérelse om andring i vissa delar av kungérelsen den 31 decem- 
ber 1920 (nr 899) med niérmare foéreskrifter angdende sirskilda skiljedomare i 
arbetstvister. Den 9 juni 1933. (Svensk Forfattningssamling, 1933, No. 333, 
p. 574.) 

[Royal Notification to amend certain provisions of Notification No. 899 of 31 
December 1920 to issue detailed regulations for special conciliators in labour 
disputes. Dated 9 June 1933.] 

Kungl. Maj:ts kungorelse angdende statsunderstédd arbetarsmaébruksverksamhet 
Den 14 juni 1933. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1933, No. 331, p. 569.) 

[Royal Notification respecting State-aided smallholdings for workers. Dated 
14 June 1933.] 


Neuchatel. SWITZERLAND 


Loi portant complément 4 la loi fixant heure de fermeture des magasins. Du 
16 février 1933. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Act to amend the laws relating to immigration. No. 19. Assented to 21 June 
1933. 

Wet om die wette op immigrasie te wysig. No. 19, 1933. 21 Junie 1933. 

(Union of South Africa Government Gazette (Extraordinary), 21 June 1933, 
p. ii.) 

Act to amend the law relating to co-operative agricultural societies and com- 
panies. No. 23 of 1933. Assented to 21 June 1933. 


Wet tot wysiging van die regsbepalings op kodéperatiewe landbouvorenings 
en -maatskappye. No. 23, 1933. 21 Junie 1933. 

(Union of South Africa Government Gazette (Extraordinary), 21 June 1933, 
p. xxiv.) 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


* An Act to provide for the establishment of a national employment system 
and for co-operation with the States in the promotion of such system, and for 
other purposes. Approved 6 June 19383. (Public— No. 30. 73rd Congress.) 


URUGUAY 


Resolucién. Se modifican disposiciones sobre designacién de obreros en las 
obras publicas. No. 22. 18 de abril de 1933. (Diario Official, 1933, No. 3011, 
p- 195-A.) 

[Order to amend the provisions respecting the selection of workers for employ- 
ment on public works. Dated 18 April 1933.] 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Act to amend and supplement the Act of 19 June 1931 respecting the completion 
of agrarian reform on large estates, as amended by the Act of 5 December 1931. 
Dated 24 June 1933. (Sluzbene Novine, 1933, No. 141-XL, p. 773.) 

Act to amend and supplement the Act of 5 December 1931 respecting the agrar- 
ian situation in the former provinces of Southern Serbia and Montenegro, and the 
Act of 11 June 1931 respecting the settlement of the Southern region, as amended 
and supplemented by the Act of 5 December 1931. Dated 24 June 19838. (Sluzbene 
Novine, 1933, No. 141-XL, p. 778.) 





Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Labour Office. Annuaire international du Travail. Sixiéme partie. 
Organisations coopératives. International Labour Directory. Part VI. Co-operative 
Organisations. Internationales Arbeitsjahrbuch. Sechster Teil. Genossenschafts- 
organisationen. Geneva, 1933. 2s. 6d. ; 60 cents ; 3 Swiss francs. 


New edition of Part VI of the International Labour Directory, dealing with 
co-operative organisations. The volume is in three parts, the first of which is a 
directory of organisations. Details are given of 1,044 federations and national 
co-operative organisations, the work of which extends to 53 countries. For each 
organisation, the following particulars are given so far as possible : the name of 
the organisation with a translation in French, English, and German, its address, 
the date of its foundation, its chief officials, its official organ, with the intervals 
at which it appears and the size of the edition, its national and international affili- 
ations, and the number of members according to the most recent returns. 

The second part presents, in the form of tables, supplementary figures relating 
to the various activities of the most important organisations enumerated in the 
first part. 

The third part, which constitutes an innovation as compared with previous 
editions, contains five recapitulatory tables which give a general summary of the 
statistics relating to the organisations of all classes included in the first part. These 
tables relate to the number, membership, and trade of affiliated societies, changes 
in the number and membership of such societies from 1928 to 1931, trading 
activities of central organisations, co-operative banks and central institutes of 
co-operative credit societies, and co-operative insurance societies and central 
funds of mutual insurance societies. 


(a) Reduction of Hours of Work. First Item on the Agenda. Question- 
naire I. 39 pp. (b) Unemployment Insurance and Various Forms of Relief for the 
Unemployed. Second Item on the Agenda. Questionnaire II. 38 pp. (c) Methods 
of Providing Rest and Alternation of Shifts in Automatic Sheet-Glass Works. Third 
Item on the Agenda. Questionnaire III. 21 pp. International Labour Conference, 
Eighteenth Session, Geneva, 1934. Geneva, 1933. 


These pamphlets contain the texts of three Questionnaires which are being 
addressed to the Governments of the States Members of the International Labour 
Organisation with a view to drafting Conventions for discussion at the Eighteenth 
Session of the International Labour Conference, to be held in 1934. 

The texts of the Questionnaires, which relate respectively to reduction of hours 
of work, unemployment insurance and various forms of relief for the unemployed, 
and methods of providing rest and alternation of shifts in automatic sheet-glass 
works, are accompanied by introductions describing the origin of the problems 
and reproducing the reports of the committees set up to deal with these subjects 
at the Seventeenth Session of the Conference. A summary is given in each case 
of the discussion which took place on the committee’s report in the plenary Con- 
ference, together with a commentary on the Questionnaire. 


League of Nations. Saar Territory. Statistisches Amt des Saargebietes. Bericht. 
10. Heft, 1932. 392 pp., diagrams. 


Bureau international d’Education. Annuaire international de l'éducation et de 
lVenseignement 1933. Geneva, 1933. 345 pp. 
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OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


ARGENTINA 
Departamento nacional del Trabajo. La desocupacién en la Argentina 1932. 
Buenos Aires, 1933. 167 pp. 


AUSTRALIA 
Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics. Australian Statistics of Oversea 
Migration, 1932. By E. T. McPuee. Canberra, 1933. 6 pp. and 4 pp. (typescript). 
This report was analysed in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XLVII, 
No. 9, 28 August 1933, page 310. 


DENMARK 

Statistiske Departement. Byggevirksomheden 1916-1931. Construction d’im- 
meubles a habitation. Communications statistiques, 4™¢ série. Tome 88, 7™° livrai- 
son. Copenhagen, 1933. 62 pp. 1 kr. 


FEDERATED MALAY STATES 


Labour Department. Report on the Working of the Labour Department for the 
Year 1932. Supplement to the F.M.S. Government Gazette, 30 June 1933. 63 pp. 


FINLAND 

Socialministerié. Ulkomaiden Tyéttémyysvakuutus. Arbetslishetsforsdkringen 
i Utlandet. By Martti PEsonEN. Helsingfors, 1933. 111 pp. 

Describes the different systems of compulsory and voluntary unemployment 
insurance in fourteen European countries. 


FRANCE 
Ministére des Affaires étrangéres. Rapport a la Société des Nations sur la situa- 
tion de la Syrie et du Liban. Année 1932. Paris, 1933. x1v + 220 pp. 


GERMANY 

Arbeiten aus dem Reichsgesundheitsamte. Sechsundsechzigster Band. Zweites 
Heft. Sonderabdruck aus dem Zentralblatt fiir Bakteriologie, Parasitenkunde und 
Infektionskrankheiten. Berlin, Julius Springer, 1933. Pp. 205-339. 


Reichsanstalt fiir Arbeitsvermittlung und Arbeitslosenversicherung. Richilinien 
fiir die Durchfiithrung der Arbeitsvermititlung in den Arbeitsdmtern. Berlin, 1932. 


78 pp. 


Reichsarbeitsgericht. Entscheidungen des Reichsarbeitsgerichts. Herausgegeben 
von den Mitgliedern des Gerichtshofes. 12. Band. Berlin, Leipzig, Walter de 
Gruyter, 1933. xm +- 388 pp. 


Reichsarbeitsministerium. Vierter Bericht der Reichsanstalt fiir Arbeitsver- 
mittlung und Arbeitslosenversicherung fiir die Zeit vom 1. Januar 1931 bis zum 
31. Marz 1932. Sonderabdruck aus dem Reichsarbeitsblatt, 1933, Nr. 7. 61 pp., 
diagrams. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Board of Trade. Statislical Abstract for the British Empire for each of the Seven 
Years 1925 to 1931. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1933. xv + 331 pp. 5s. 


Colonial Office. Report by His Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland to the Council of the League of Nations on the 
Administration of Palestine and Trans-Jordan for the Year 1932. London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1933. x1 + 267 pp., maps. 9s. 6d. 


Home Office. An Illustrated Series of Abstracts from Reports of Industrial 
Accidents reported to H.M. Inspectors of Factories. Vol. I. London, H.M. Station- 
ery Office, 1933. 18 pp., illustr. 3d. 
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—— Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops for the 
Year 1932. (Including a Review of the Years 1833 to 1932.) London, H.M. Sta- 
tionery Office, 1933. 134 pp. 2s. 


Ventilation of Factories and Workhops. Second Edition. Welfare Pam- 
phlet No. 5. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1933. 51 pp., illustr. Is. 

Second and revised edition of a pamphlet first published in 1920. After a general 
introduction on the problem of ventilation, it deals with standards of ventilation 
(change of air, air movement, temperature, humidity), and then examines the 
different systems of ventilation (natural ventilation, mechanical ventilation sys- 
tems : extraction, plenum, plenum and extraction). After a brief reference to 
heating systems and apparatus, the study ends with a short survey of instruments 
and apparatus for ascertaining atmospheric conditions. 


Mines Department. Safety in Mines Research Board. Eleventh Annual Report. 
Including a Report of Matters dealt with by the Health Advisory Committee. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1933. 112 pp. 2s. 


Ministry of Labour. League of Nations. International Labour Conference. Seven- 
teenth Session, Geneva, 8-30 June 1933. Report of the Committee on Reduction of 
Hours of Work. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1933. 19 pp. 4d. 


—— Report for the Year 1932. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1933. v + 
123 pp. 2s. 


HUNGARY 


Office central de Statistique. Annuaire statistique hongrois. Nouveau cours, 
XXXIX. 1931. Budapest, 1933. xvu + 386 pp. 6 pengés. 


INDIA 
BOMBAY 


Factory Department. Annual Factory Report of the Presidency of Bombay, 1932. 
Bombay, 1933. 1 + 48 pp. 3 annas or 4d. 


ITALY 


Cassa nazionale per le assicurazioni sociali. I corsi professionali per i disoccupati. 
Verona, 1932. 25 pp., illustr. 


NETHERLANDS 

Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek. Bureau central de Statistique. Overzicht 
van den omvang en den voornaamsten inhoud der collectieve arbeidsovereenkomsten 
in Nederland op 1 Juni 1932. Apergu de l’étendue et du contenu principal des con- 
ventions collectives aux Pays-Bas, au 1* juin 1932. The Hague, 1933. 59 pp. 


~ Statistical analysis of the collective agreements in force in the Netherlands 
at 1 June 1932. A summary in French is included. 


POLAND 
Fundusz Bezrobocia. Sprawozdanie z dzialalnésci Funduszu Bezrobocia 1932. 
Compte rendu de V’activité de la caisse de chémage. Warsaw, 1933. 72 pp., diagrams. 
This annual report of the Polish Unemployment Fund for 1932 was analysed 
in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XLVII, No. 7, 14 August 1933, pages 252- 
254. 


RHODESIA (SOUTHERN) 

Report of the Chief Native Commissioner for the Year 1932. With Report of the 
Government Irrigation Engineer on Water Supplies in Native Reserves. Salisbury, 
1933. 20 pp. 
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SPAIN 

Instituto nacional de Previsién. La Clinica del Trabajo del Instituto nacional 
de Previsién. Madrid, 1923. 23 pp.., illustr. 

Describes the Labour Clinic of the Spanish National Provident Institute : 
origin and creation ; aims : professional training of factory doctors, creation of 
health services, especially in connection with maternity insurance ; premises, ser- 
vices, and equipment. The pamphlet includes the fees for medical services and a 
list of the medical staff, which is under the direction of Dr. A. Ollier. 


Ministerio de Trabajo y Previsién social. Direccién general de Trabajo. Seccién 
de Estadisticas Especiales del Trabajo. stadistica de los accidentes del trabajo 
ocurridos en los afios 1929 y 1930. Madrid, 1933. 126 pp., maps, diagrams. 


SWEDEN 

K. Socialstyrelsen. Arbetsinstdllelser och Kollektivavtal samt Forlikningsmdnnens 
Verksamhet ar 1931. Sveriges officiella Statistik. Socialstatistik. Stockholm, 1932. 
132 pp. 

Statistics relating to labour disputes, collective agreements, and conciliation 
in Sweden in 1931. 


Socialdepartementet. P.M. rérande frivillig arbetslishetsfirsdikring m.m. 
Januari 1933. Med bitrdde av tillkallade sakkunniga utarbetad inom socialdeparte- 
mentet. Stockholm, 1933. 307 pp. 

Report of the Swedish Ministry of Social Welfare on the working (especially 
during the period 1929-1931) of voluntary unemployment insurance in Sweden, 
the different problems it raises and the proposed legislation relating to unemploy- 
ment insurance and placing. 


—— Utredning rérande kostnaderna fér vissa genom Statens Arbetsléshets- 
kommission utfirda arbeten i jamférelse med kostnaderna for motsvarande i annan 
ordning utférda arbeten m. m. Statens Offentliga Utredningar, 1933. 20. Stockholm, 
1933. 50 pp. 

Report on the cost of the public works carried out in Sweden during 1931-1932 
under the control of the National Unemployment Committee and a comparison 
with the cost of other public works. 


SWITZERLAND 

Volkswirtschaftsdepartement. Département fédéral de l'économie publique. 
Berichte der eidgendssischen Fabrikinspektoren tiber ihre Amtstdtigkeit im Jahre 1932. 
Rapports des inspecteurs fédéraux des fabriques sur l'exercice de leurs fonctions pen- 
dant ’année 1932. Berne, 1933. vir + 157 pp. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Report presented by the Government of the Union of South Africa to the Council 
of the League of Nations concerning the Administration of South-West Africa for the 
Year 1932. Pretoria, 1933. 1v + 145 pp., illustr. 7s. 6d. 


UNITED STATES 
Department of Agriculture. Yearbook of Agriculture 1933. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office, 1933. 1v + 789 pp., illustr. $1. 


Department of Labour. Women’s Bureau. The Employment of Women in 
Vitreous Enamelling. By Ethel L. Best. Bulletin No. 101. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office, 1932. x + 61 pp., illustr. 10 cents. 


Study of the employment of women in vitreous enamelling in about 50 plants, 
practically all making stoves, with an account of home interviews with nearly 
700 women employed in these plants at the time or within the twelve months 
preceding the interview. It was found that 38 per cent. of the women applying 
the enamel in the process of spraying showed symptoms of lead poisoning. Over 
two-fifths of the women were married, and the report points out both the injurious 
effects of lead on the women themselves and the resulting danger to the future 
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generation. Data are given on working conditions, hours, earnings, workrooms, 
safeguards, sanitary and service facilities, enamelling-plant buildings, ete. The 
interviews with women in the industry bore on their occupation, age, marital 
status, and symptoms of disease. Statistical data and several illustrations add 
to the value of the study. 


President’s Research Committee on Social Trends. Recent Social Trends in the 
United States. Foreword by Herbert Hoover. New York, London, McGraw-Hill, 
1933. 2 vols. xcv + 1568 pp. 

A survey of the main problems thrown into relief by this enquiry, together 
with the Committee’s suggestions for their solution, will be found in an article 
in this Review (pages 499-517 above) under the same title as the report. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Académie d’éducation et d’entr’aide sociales. Famille, travail, épargne. Manuel 
de vie pratique. I.a. Service social et assistantes sociales. Paris, Editions Spes, 1933. 


83 pp. 


Agricultural Economics Society. Recent Progress in Agricultural Economics. 
Reprinted from Agricultural Progress, Vol. X, 1933. 44 pp. 

A series of short articles, by different authors, on the three main branches 
of agricultural economics, i.e. farm management, the economics of marketing, and 
the study of prices and price analysis. These articles, which are concerned only 
with British agriculture, are not intended to be exhaustive studies of the subject, 
but merely practical guides. Each section is followed by a short bibliography. 


Allgemeiner Verband fiir das landwirtschaftliche Genossenschaftswesen in 
Osterreich. Bericht, 1932. Vienna, 1933. 68 pp. 


Anthony, Silvia. Women’s Place in Industry and Home. London, George Rout- 
ledge, 1932. x1 + 243 pp. 

Contains much information on women’s work in Great Britain. Among the 
subjects considered are the distribution of women in the different branches of 
economic activity, the proportion of men and women in different industrial grades 
according to the censuses of 1921 and previous censuses, the comparative remunera- 
tion of men and women in trades where wages are regulated by Trade Boards, 
in other trades, and in non-industrial work, and the causes of low payment of women. 
Other chapters deal with the problem of the married woman in industry, the posi- 
tion of women in the trade union movement, special protective legislation for women 
workers, the work of the home-maker and its economic value, and the direction 
of change in family life and the economic activities of women. Suggestions are 
made for a better adjustment of home and industrial activities. 


Arbeiterkammer Luxemburg. Chambre de travail Luxembourg. Jahresbericht 
1932. Rapport annuel 1932. 50 pp. 


Asociacién del Trabajo. La “semana de 40 horas’ y el problema de la desoccu- 
pacién. Buenos Aires, 1933. 31 pp. 

This pamphlet on the 40-hour week and the unemployment problem, published 
by an'Argentine employers’ association, was summarised in Industrial and Labour 
Information, Vol. XLVII, No. 2, 10 July 1933, pages 104-105. 


Association des industriels de Belgique pour l'étude et la propagation des engins 
et mesures propres a préserver les ouvriers des accidents du travail. Notice. Brussels. 
108 pp., illustr. 


Association financiére, industrielle et commerciale russe. L’U. R. S. S. a la 
Conférence mondiale. (Mémoire présenté a la Conférence économique mondiale, 
Londres, juin-juillet 1933.) Paris. 16 pp. 
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CONVENTIONS 


Ist Conference (Washington, 1919) 


. Hours of work (industry). 
2. Unemployment. 
3. Childbirth. 
. Night work, women. 
. Minimum age (industry). 
3. Night work, young persons (industry). 
White phosphorus. ' 


2nd Conference (Genoa, 1920) 
Minimum age (sea), 
. Unemployment indemnity (shipwreck). 
9. Employment for seamen. 
8rd Conference (Geneva, 1921) 
. Minimum age (agriculture). 
. Rights of association (agriculture), 
. Workmen’s compensation (agriculture). 
3. Use of white lead in painting. 
4. Weekly rest (industry). 
. Minimum age (trimmers and stokers). 
3. Medical examination, young persons (sea). 
7th Conference (Geneva, 1925) 
. Workmen’s compensation (accidents). 
. Workmen’s compensation (diseases). 
. Equality of treatment (accidents). 
. Night work in bakeries. 
Sth Conference (Geneva, 1926) 


21. inspection of emigrants on board ship. 


Sih Conference (Geneva, 1926) 
. Seamen’s articles of agreement. 
. Repatriation of seamen. 
10th Conference (Geneva, 1927) 
. Sickness insurance (industry, etc.). 
. Sickness insurance (agriculture). 
llth Conference (Geneva, 1928) 
26. Minimum wage-fixing machinery. 
12th Conference (Geneva, 1929) 
. Weight of packages transported by vessels. 
. Protection against accidents (dockers) (1929). 
14th Conference (Geneva, 1930) 
. Forced or compulsory labour, 
. Hours of work (commerce and offices). 
15th Conference (Geneva, 1931) 


. Hours of work (coal mines). 


16th Conference (Geneva, 1932) 


2. Protection against accidents (dockers) (revised 1932). 
. Minimum age (non-industrial employment). 


1This Berne Convention formed the subject of one 
of the Washington Recommendations. States which 
had previously adhered to the Convention are indicated 
by a sign A in the relevant column, and States which 
have adhered subsequently by the sign B. 


Ratification 


* Registered with League of 
Nations 


X Conditional or with delayed 
»pplication 


[) Approved by competent national authority 


Recommended to competent national authority 


for approval. ... 106 


Application 


Legislative or other measures anterior to the adop- 
tion of the Convention by the Conference. 


Legislative or other measures passed since the 
adoption of the Convention. 


Y Report not yet due. 


Note: The above signs are used to indicate informa- 
tion communicated to the International Labour Office 
in annual Reports under Article 408 of the Treaty of 
Versailles on measures taken to give effect to ratified 
Conventions. 


© Legislation passed. 


O Legislation in progress or in preparation. 


* Legislative or other measures in Federal States 
applying the Convention in part of the State’s 
territory. 


Note: These signs are used to indicate information 
concerning other measures applying or tending to apply 
Conventions, derived from all official sources. 





RECOMMENDATIONS 


In addition to the Recommendation concerning white 
phosphorus mentioned above, 40 Recommendations 
concerning conditions of labour were adopted at the 
sixteen Sessions of the Conference, 1919-1932 inclusive. 
Particulars of action taken on these Recommendations, 
a list of which is given below, are published from time 
to time. 


1919 (1st Conference) : Unemployment. 
Reciprocity of treatment. 
Anthrax. 
Lead poisoning, women and children. 
Government health services. 


(2nd): Hours of work (fishing). 
Hours of work (inland navigation). 
National seamen’s codes. 
Unemployment insurance, seamen. 


(8rd) : Unemployment (agriculture), 

Childbirth (agriculture). 

Night work, women (agriculture). 

Night work, children and young persons (agri- 
culture), 

Technical agricultural education. 

Living-in conditions (agriculture). 

Social insurance (agriculture). 

Weekly rest (commerce). 


(4th) : Migration statistics. 
(5th) : Organisation of systems of inspection. 
(6th) : Utilisation of workers’ spare time. 


(7th) : Workmen's compensation (minimum scale), 
Workmen’s compensation (jurisdiction). 
Workmen’s compensation (diseases). 

Equality of treatment (accidents), 


(8th): Protection of emigrant women and girls 
on board ship. 


(9th) : Repatriation of masters and apprentices. 
Inspection of conditions of work (sea). 


(10th) : General principles of sickness insurance. 
(11th): Minimum wage-fixing machinery. 


(12th): Prevention of industrial accidents. 

Protection of power-driven machinery. 

Reciprocity (protection against accidents, dockers) 
9 


Consultation of workers’ and employers’ organisa- 
tions (safety of dockers). 


(14th) : Indirect compulsion to labour. 
Regulation of forced or compulsory labour. 
Hours of work (hotels, etc.). 

Hours of work (theatres, etc.). 

Hours of work (hospitals, etc.). 


(16th) : Reciprocity (protection against accidents, 
dockers) (1932). 
Minimum age (non-industrial employment). 





No official information which can be indicated in this 
table has been received by the International Labour 
Office from the following Members of the Organisation : 


Ethiopia* Irag* Peru 
Guatemala Nicaragua Salvador 
Haiti Panama Siam 


Honduras 


* The States marked * became Members of the 
Organisation on the following dates: Bulgaria, 1920; 
Finland, 1920; Luxemburg, 1920; Estonia, 1921; 
Lithuania, 1921 ; Latvia, 1921; Hungary, 1922; Irish 
Free State, 1923 ; Ethiopia, 1923 ; Dominican Republic, 
1924; Mexico, 1931 ; Iraq and Turkey, 1932. 


Brazil 


Rep. 


Estonia 


Lithuania 


Mexico * 


Portugal 


Rumania 


South Afriea 


Spain 


Uruguay 


Venezuela 


Yugoslavia 


Total number 
Ol ratilications 


Conventions 


* 8 0\0\0 © ae Hx ©/oO 


* 





THE PROGRE; 


CON 


{1} 42 





3ESS OF RATIFICATIONS October 1933 


Total § Ratilications regis 





‘ON VEN TIONS (see list in margin) oll tered since the 


ratilica- § previous edition 


133 tions § (No. ol column) 





1 13 16§ 17 49 21 2] 2B 


o 8° B\¢ 8 


Y bed 
© 


15| 10414 3413; 4p tpt) i 


24 | 25 | 26 | 27 | 28 9 29 | 30 Fl P32 | 33 
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Banco de Espafia. Servicio de Estudios. Ritmo de la crisis econémica espafiola 
en relacién con la mundial. (Resumen.) Atio 1933. Madrid, 1988. 145 pp. 

Contains a series of comparative tables (barometers) showing the curve of the 
economic depression in the principal countries during the period 1929-1932, and 
enabling comparisons to be made with the situation in Spain during the same period. 
Each table is followed by some remarks on the figures it contains. The indexes 
of wholesale prices show that in Spain the general level of prices has not undergone 
any appreciable variation. As regards production, foreign trade, shipping, and rail- 
ways, the index numbers show that the fall is generally less marked than in other 
countries. The same may be said of industry, excepting the heavy industries. On 
the other hand, the financial situation in Spain during the period studied was 
less favourable. It may be concluded from this study that Spain has suffered less 
from the depression than the countries with which it is compared. 


Barasch, Marco I. La crise du chémage en Roumanie. Les réles respectifs de 
Passistance et de assurance dans la lutte contre ce fléau social. Reprinted from 
La Roumanie économique. Bucarest, Association roumaine pour le Progrés social. 


12 pp. 


Beretta, Enrico. Ji Fascismo per i lavoratori della terra. IV Congresso inter- 
nazionale per il miglioramento della vita rurale. Liegi, 7-10 Agosto 1930. 22 pp. 


Bieberitz, Dr. Erich. Konsumgenossenschaften und Landwirtschaft. Hamburg, 
Verlagsgesellschaft deutscher Konsumvereine, 1933. 19 pp. 


Biscoe, Vyrnwy. 300 Careers for Women. Introduction by the Rt. Hon. Mar- 
garet BoNDFIELD, J.P., LL.D. London, Lovat Dickson, 1932. 227 pp. 

A review of the different careers accessible to women. The author has compressed 
within a small compass the principal particulars relating to each occupation : 
training (time, cost, age to begin), scholarships, prospects, remuneration, and 
publications giving relevant information. 


Bourceret, Albert. Les associations professionnelles ouvriéres en Allemagne. 
Leur développement depuis 1914. Thése pour le doctorat. Université de Paris, 
Faculté de droit. Paris, Librairie générale de droit et de jurisprudence, 1932. 254 pp. 


Brookings, Robert S. The Way Forward. New York, Macmillan, 1982. 1x + 
97 pp. 

Reproduces portions of two previously published essays, The Proposed Euro- 
pean Economic Union (1926) and A Suggested Evolution of Capitalism (1981 ; 
cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXV, No. 5, May 1932, page 721), to which 
some new material has been added. The author outlines a modified or reformed 
capitalist system, and tries to show how the principles set forth could be made 
applicable not only to the United States and Europe but to the whole world. 


Budapester Handels- und Gewerbekammer. Ungarns Handel und Industrie 
im Jahre 1932. Budapest, 1933. 196 pp. 


Cavaignac, Hippolyte-Gaston. Le mouvement syndical dans la typographie 
frangaise. Thése pour le doctorat. Université de Paris, Faculté de droit. Paris, 
Jouve, 1932. 176 pp. 


Chapman, Royal N. Co-operation in the Hawaiian Pineapple Business. Studies 
in Conflict and Control. New York, American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1933. 15 pp. 


Confederazione nazionale dei Sindacati fascisti dell’ Agricoltura. Atti del Con- 
siglio nazionale, 28-30 luglio 1932-X. Rome, 1988. vu + 475 pp. 


David, Gaetano Re. L’intervention de administration publique dans le domaine 
de la propriété batie. Rapport. VIII™* Congrés international de la propriété fon- 
ciére batie, Rome-Milan, 14-19 mai 1933-XI. Rome, Federazione nazionale Fascista 
della proprieta edilizia, 1938. 34 pp. 
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Dean, A. L. Co-operation in the Sugar Industry of Hawaii. Studies in Conflict 
and Control. New York, American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1933. 


21 pp. 


Deutsche Rentenbank-Kreditanstalt. Dev Betriebsgrésseneinfluss in der Bauern- 
wirtschaft. Beitrdge zur bduerlichen Betriebsforschung. Berlin, Reimar Hobbing, 
1933. 35 pp., diagrams. 

Although the intrinsic value of the peasant farm to the economy of a country 
cannot be estimated purely in terms of cash, exact knowledge of its monetary 
value and profitability is of great value to agriculture generally. The present study 
gives the results of researches undertaken in Germany into the influence of the 
size of a holding on the results obtained, and is part of a scheme to build up a 
book-keeping system for the whole of peasant agriculture. These researches refer 
only to holdings of from 5 to 25 hectares in extent. They show that the results 
obtained tend to conform to certain laws. This conformity, however, refers only 
to the group under examination and does not apply to the same extent to holdings 
of larger size. It has become a commonplace to say that peasant undertakings are 
little affected by the agricultural crisis. This statement, however, is only partially 
true, and could never have been accepted if the actual facts, as proved by book- 
keeping statistics, had been known and recognised. 


Deutschnationaler Handlungshilfen-Verband. Die allgemeine Bildungsarbeit 
des DHV. Berlin. 20 pp. 


Dousse, Jacques. La politique économique de l’U.R.S.S. appliqué a son commerce 
eatérieur. Thése présentée & la Faculté de droit de l’Université de Fribourg pour 
Vobtention du grade de docteur és sciences politiques et économiques. Paris, 
Marcel Giard, 1933. 237 pp. 

In an interesting introduction the author summarises the economic history 
of Russia and the development of her foreign trade down to the Bolshevist revo- 
lution. The first part of the work describes the political and economic organisation 
of the U.S.S.R. In the second, the author analyses with care the development and 
the structure of the organs of State monopoly of foreign trade, the customs system, 
and foreign trade policy. The last part contains statistics of foreign trade. In 
drawing his conclusions the author considers whether the heavy export of commod- 
ities by the U.S.S.R. constitutes dumping. He is of opinion that, it is not dumping 
in the ordinary sense but a “ national and social ” dumping, i.e. that the Soviet 
Government having an exclusive control of employment and being therefore able 
to fix the rate of remuneration of labour and working conditions to suit the con- 
venience of the State, and private property being abolished, the U.S.S.R. can export 
at very low prices if political or economic requirements demand this. In practice, 
it amounts to the export of national capital and income, due to the monopolising 
by the State of over half the national income. 


Ehlemann, Dr. Franz. Gesetz iiber die Gerichtsbarkeit in Streitigkeiten aus dem 
Arbeits-, Dienst-, und Lehr-Verhdltnis tiber die Arbeitsgerichte vom 4. Juli 1931, 
Slg. Nr. 1931 und die Durchfiihrungsverordnungen Nr. 180 und 181/1931. Gesetze 
fiir Arbeiter und Angestellte mit Erlauterungen. Band Nr. 7. Reichenberg, Zen- 
tralgewerkschaftskommission des Deutschen Gewerkschaftsbundes in der Tsche- 
choslow. Republik, 1932. 88 pp. 8 koruny. 


Erdman, H. E. The California Fruit Growers’ Exchange. An Example of Co- 
operation in the Segregation of Conflicting Interesis. Studies in Conflict and Control. 
New York, American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1933. 40 pp. 


Fantini, Oddone. Previdenza e assistenza. Vol. I. Mutualita, Assicurazioni, 
Risparmio. vii + 340 pp. 12.50 lire. Vol. II. Assistenza e servizio sociale. 209 pp. 
12.50 lire. Milan, Libri Fecondi, 1932. 

Mr. Fantini first examines the voluntary mutual insurance system and in par- 
ticular sickness insurance limited to the guarantee of benefits in kind, which is 
very general in Italy. The chapter on insurance properly so called explains the 
differences in principle and the points in common between voluntary commercial 
insurance and compulsory social insurance, and examines the different forms of 
the latter for the various risks covered (accident, sickness, maternity, old age, 
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death, etc.). Finally, the part played by savings in the national economy, their 
formation and their protection, are examined in turn. In each of the three chapters 
“ Mutual Insurance”, “ Insurance”, and “Savings”, the account of Italian 
legislation is accompanied by examples or short summaries of the legislations of 
other countries, and frequently by statistics of their application. 

The second volume, on assistance and social service, deals in particular with 
medical assistance, assistance to infants, measures taken to help war pensioners 
and the blind, and special assistance for disabled workers, the unemployed, and 
emigrants. A bibliography is included at the end of each volume. 


Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry. Proceedings of the 
Siath Annual Meeting held at Delhi, 15-16 April 1933. 11 + 165 pp. 


Gasser, Dr. Elsa F. Preise, Lebenskosten, Léhne im ersten Halbjahr 1933. Separat- 
abdruck aus der Neuen Ziircher Zeitung, Nrn. 1416, 1438 und 1418, August 1988. 


25 pp. 


Hasselblatt, Dr. Karin. Geschichte und sozialpolitische Bedeutung der russischen 
Gewerkschaften. Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der Doktorwiirde der 
Hohen Rechts- und Wirtschaftswissenschaftlichen Fakultét der Thiiringischen 
Landesuniversitat Jena. Leipzig, J. Moltzen, 1932. 83 pp. 

After a survey of the pre-war period this study describes briefly the réle of trade 
organisations in Russia under the present political system. As the author points 
out in the preface, his information is largely based on the publications of the Inter- 
national Labour Office. The limited dimensions of the work have not allowed 
him to make a sufficiently detailed exposition of his subject, and the general im- 
pression it conveys thereby suffers. It is especially to be regretted that he should 
have practically limited his study to the year 1927 and should have given only 
a rough outline of the recent evolution of Soviet policy, since this evolution has 
brought about extremely important changes in the activities and even the role 
of trade organisations in the U.S.S.R. 


Kupers, E. De zeventiende internationale Arbeidsconferentie te Genéve. Reprinted 
from De Socialistische Gids, pp. 626-634. Amsterdam. 


Le travail humain. Revue trimestrielle. Physiologie du travail et psychotechnique. 
Biométrie humaine et biotypologie. Orientation et sélection professionnelles. Hygiéne 
mentale et maladies professionnelles. Education physique et sports. First year, No. 1. 
1 March 1933. Directors, J. M. Lany and H. Laucrer. Paris, Conservatoire national 
des Arts et Métiers, 292 rue Saint-Martin. 128 pp, Yearly subscription : France 
and colonies, 100 frs. ; countries having agreed to a reduction of 50 per cent. on 
the postage for periodicals, 115 frs. ; other countries, 130 frs. 

This new review, edited by Messrs. Lahy and Laugier, has for its subject- 
matter the biological aspects of the theoretical and practical problems raised by 
the rational organisation of human activities. The centre of this scientific 
field is formed primarily by physiology and psychology and their practical 
applications in the different spheres enumerated in the sub-title of the review. 
The object of the publication is to further research into these problems. 
It will deal more particularly with physiological and psychological studies 
having an immediate or imminent bearing on the organisation of work, and 
is designed for all who understand the importance of the human factor in the 
settlement of labour conditions and are interested in the applications of biology 
to social life. In addition to original articles, it will contain extensive bibliographical 
information. The first number contains articles on the following subjects: the 
selection of air pilots (GEMELL1) ; the value of tests expressed as percentages of 
failures (Lany) ; the index of tenacity during static work (Fessarp, LAuGIER, and 
NOvuEL); economic stability and the standard of living (Mayo); chronaxie and 
physical training (Covacitu-ULMEANU). The bibliographical notes are arranged 
under the following heads : general ; psychology of work ; physiology of work ; 
fatigue, effort ; biometry and biotypology ; the school and school work ; vocational 
guidance ; apprenticeship and educability ; vocational selection ; duration of work, 
rest, breaks, holidays ; industrial hygiene ; occupational diseases and industrial 
poisoning ; industrial accidents ; mental hygiene in industry ; rational organisa- 
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tion of work ; economic factors and work ; physical education and sport ; methods 


and technique. 
The first number of the review testifies to the great interest of this publication, 


the need for which was widely felt in France. 


Loschiavo, Giuseppe Guido. La disoccupazione e il mercato della mano d opera 
nella legislazione e nella pratica. Rome, Societa editrice del “ Foro italiano ”’. 


xI + 317 pp. 30 lire. 


Magariiios Torres, Santiago. El problema de la tierra en Méjico y la Constitucién 
socialista de 1917. Publicaciones del Instituto de Derecho comparado Hispano- 
Portugués-Americano. Madrid, 1932. 386 pp. 


Merex, Fernand. La prévention des accidents par les méthodes psychologiques. 
Preface by P. Aceron. Brussels, Association des Industriels de Belgique. 149 pp., 
illustr. 


Mikosch, Dr. Lambert. Diirfen und miissen wir auswandern ? Eine geopolitisch- 
volkswirtschaftlich-soziologische Abhandlung tiber 6sterreichische Auswanderungs- 
fragen. Klagenfurt, J. Leon, 1932. 31 pp. 

The author reaches the conclusion that emigration from Austria is undesirable 
because it leads to the immigration of persons of other than Austrian nationality 
and the neglect of many possibilities of development. 


Mirkine-Guetzevitch, B. Droit constitutionnel international. Paris, Recueil 
Sirey, 1933. 299 pp. 

A full re-statement, brought up to date, of the author’s well-known views on 
the relation between international and constitutional law and on the importance 
of adapting national constitutional systems and legislation to new developments 
in international life. 

There is a brief reference on pages 175-177 to the relation between existing 
Constitutions and Article 405 of Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles. 


Mussolini, Benito. La dottrina del Fascismo, con una Storia del movimento 
fascista di Gioacchino Votre. Biblioteca della Enciclopedia Italiana, I. Milan, 
Rome, Treves, Treccani, Tumminelli, 1933. 134 pp. 

The publishers of the Enciclopedia Italiana re-issue in pamphlet form the prin- 
cipal articles that have appeared in its volumes and may be of interest to a wider 
public than the usual readers of an encyclopaedia. Thus, the above pamphlet 
contains an article by the Head of the Italian Government on the theory of Fascism, 
and a history of the Fascist movement by Mr. Volpe which follows Mr. Mussolini’s 
article in Volume XIV of the Encyclopaedia. Some passages from speeches and 
articles by Mr. Mussolini and quotations from his interviews with Mr. E. Ludwig 
are also included. 

The Political and Social Doctrine of Fascism. Authorised translation by 
Jane Soamrs. Day to Day Pamphlets No. 18. London, Hogarth Press, 1933. 
26 pp. Is. 

Authorised English translation of the above article by the Head of the Italian 

Government. 





Nomi, Federigo. Razmoneta. Sansepolcro, La Resurrezione, 1932. vi + 118 pp. 
7 lire. 

An account of the theory of a new currency. The author suggests the substi- 
tution for gold of a new stable and well-balanced monetary standard. The basis 
of the new currency, razmoneta (rational money), would be the total production 
of the principal commodities. In the author’s opinion, the new standard would 
ensure a greater stability than is possible by any other means. 


La realta monetaria. Padua, Cedam, 1933. vi + 224 pp. 20 lire. 





After analysing the present credit and monetary systems, the author points 
out the economic danger of a rapid and abundant monetary circulation when 
commodities are scarce, and a slow and inadequate circulation when commodities 
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are plentiful. He proposes a new monetary standard based on the index numbers 
of production, which would always enable the necessary exchanges to be effected, 
since money itself would follow the movement of production and consumption. 


Paeplow, Fritz. Zur Geschichte der deutschen Bauarbeiterbewegung. Werden 
des Deutschen Baugewerksbundes. Berlin. 740 pp. 


Paz Soldan, Dr. C. E. Una cruzada patridtica por la salud de los trabajadores 
del campo. La demonstracién de Asistencia y Saneamiento rural del Valle de Cara- 
bayllo. Lima, 1933. 15 pp., illustr. 

An account of the methods and results of the campaign against malaria in an 
agricultural district of Peru. 


Personnel Research Federation. Occupational Trends in New York City. Changes 
in the Distribution of Gainful Workers 1900-1930. Prepared for the Adjustment 
Service of New York City. New York, National Occupational Conference, 1933. 
XVII pp., 19 diagrams. 50 cents, 


Poisson, Ernest. Le coopérateur Albert Thomas. Un quart de siécle de vie mili- 
tante. Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1933. xxiv + 358 pp. 15 frs. 

Mr. Ernest Poisson, General Secretary of the French National Federation of 
Consumers’ Co-operative Societies and Vice-President of the International Co- 
operative Alliance, was bound to Albert Thomas by the ties of a long friendship 
which began and grew amid political battles and tenacious and zealous efforts in 
the co-operative cause. In this book he has collected reminiscences dating from 
the period of “ youth and hope, faith and action, and intimate fellowship ”’, drawing 
on old and recent sources such as speeches, reports, articles, and prefaces by Albert 
Thomas, which illustrate the personality of that great man and bring vividly 
before the reader “a quarter of a century of militancy ’ devoted to furthering 
the French and the international co-operative movement. 

Stage by stage, he traces Albert Thomas’s work in this field from his modest 
beginnings as a struggling member of the co-operative movement in his native 
town to the culmination of his activities as one of the moving spirits of the nationa! 
and international movement. He describes his work as a member of the managing 
committee of the Socialist Co-operative Exchange ; his activities as a historian 
and as a journalist whose articles on co-operative questions were real contributions 
to social science ; his campaign for the unity and autonomy of the co-operative 
movement in France ; the principal achievements which he initiated and inspired 
in the consolidation and development of the movement; and, finally, the 
thoughtful and carefully documented works by which he helped to renew and 
enrich the theory and practice of the co-operative movement. 

The number and extent of its quotations make this book a comprehensive antho- 
logy of Albert Thomas’s contributions to the literature of co-operation. 


Raynaud, Barthélemy. Droit international ouvrier. Paris, Editions Domat- 
Montchrestien, 1933. 236 pp. 40 frs. 

A new, revised, and much enlarged edition of a treatise on international labour 
law first published by Mr. Raynaud under the same title in 1905. The original 
plan of the work has been modified in the present edition ; the arrangement, which 
was suitable some twenty-five years ago, might perhaps have gained by a more 
complete transformation. However that may be, Mr. Raynaud starts from a special 
standpoint : he examines, not the standards applied in all countries, but first and 
foremost the standards applied in France. The four principal chapters deal with 
the migration of foreign workers, the French point of view, the foreign points of 
view, and the international point of view. The chapter dealing with the French 
point of view is the fullest and most interesting. It contains much practical infor- 
mation on different subjects (the contract of employment of foreign workers in 
France, the legal protection of foreign workers, the application of the French 
social insurance system to foreigners), which makes the work extremely useful to 
the student and the practitioner of this branch of law. 


Richter, Lutz. Die Entbehrlichkeit einer besonderen Unfallversicherung in 
einem ausgebauten Sozialversicherungssystem. Sonderabdruck aus der Zeitschrift 
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Le Assicurazioni sociali, Jahrgang IX, Januar-Februar 1933, No. 1. Rome, Cassa 
nazionale per le assicurazioni sociali. 16 pp. 


Ry, Atar El. 20 Millionen Arbeitslose finden Verdienst. Die Welt-Krisis iiber- 
wunden. Gurten, 1932. 32 pp. 1.50 Swiss francs, 1.20 marks, 2.20 shillings. 


Santamaria, Gregorio Blanco, and Perez, Eugenio Ciordia. La industria teztil 
catalana. Notas acerca del desenvolvimiento del trabajo en este sector industrial. 
Sociedad para el progreso social. Grupo nacional espafiol de la Asociacién inter- 
nacional del mismo nombre. No. 34. Madrid, 1933. 61 pp. 2.50 pesetas. 


Schoolmeesters, Herman. La justice dans le régime économique. Brussels, Besclée, 
de Brouwer et Cie ; Paris, Marcel Giard. 15 pp. 4 frs. 


In the author’s opinion social laws are detrimental to justice. 


Sérgel, Herman. Atlantropa. Zurich, Fretz und Wasmuth ; Munich, Piloty 
und Loehle, 1932. xu + 144 pp., illustr. 


Spira, Dr. Leo. The Clinical Aspect of Chronic Poisoning by Aluminium and 
its Alloys. Foreword by Dr. Hans Horst Meyer. London, John Bale, Sons and 
Danielsson, 1933. 28 pp. 2s. 6d. 


Dr. Spira draws special attention in this pamphlet to the use of aluminium 
utensils in the kitchen as a source of chronic poisoning. 


Stassen, Marcel. Les maladies professionnelles. Bibliothéque scientifique belge. 
Section médicale. Paris, Masson ; Liége, G. Thone, 1933. 337 pp., illustr. 


Handbook designed to “ provide employers, workers, doctors and medical 
students with a guide which will inculcate some general principles of industrial 
medicine and hygiene”. After a historical review of occupational diseases, which 
reproduces almost in eatenso the article published by the International Labour 
Office in its encyclopaedia Occupation and Health, the author examines in turn 
occupational diseases from endogenous causes (fatigue and overwork, occupational 
cramp, nystagmus) and exogenous causes: poisoning, infection, and parasitic 
diseases, pneumoconiosis, occupational deformities, diseases due to noxious radia- 
tions or variations in air pressure (compressed or rarefied air). The handbook, 
which is published in a convenient form, ends with an analysis from the medical 
standpoint of the Belgian Act on compensation for occupational diseases. 


Stephenson, George M. The Religious Aspects of Swedish Immigration. A Study 
of Immigrant Churches. Minneapolis, The University of Minnesota Press, 1932. 
vill + 542 pp. 

Analysis of the part played by the religious factor among Swedish immigrants 
in the United States since the beginning of the second half of the nineteenth century. 


Stewart, Annabel M., and Stewart, Bryce M. Statistical Procedure of Public 
Employment Offices. New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1933. 327 pp. $2.50. 


There is a considerable body of statistics in most countries based on employment 
exchanges and dealing with such matters as the number of applicants for employ- 
ment, applications for labour, the number of placings, etc. These statistics are 
frequently the only source of information on the fluctuations of unemployment. 
It is therefore of the utmost importance that great care be taken in their compila- 
tion in order to make them as accurate as possible. In the book under review 
Mr. and Mrs. Bryce Stewart, who are well-known experts on unemployment ques- 
tions in the United States, have made a detailed study of the procedure adopted 
in the exchanges of Great Britain, Canada, France, Germany, Sweden, Switzerland, 
and the United States, and in the first part they compare the methods in operation 
in these countries in respect of terminology, statistics derived from “ openings ” 
(vacancies), from applications for employment, and from what they call “ referrals ” 
and “ placements ” (usually known in Great Britain as “ submissions ” and “ plac- 
ings ”), and from the clearing arrangements. In the second part, they apply their 
conclusions to the situation in the United States and draw up a suggested plan 
for the exchanges in that country ; this plan is likely to be of special value now 
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that the whole employment exchange system is being reorganised in the light 
of the Act recently passed by Congress and signed by the President. The work 
is, however, far from being of interest only to the United States. It is worthy of a 
place on the shelves of all those concerned with employment exchange adminis- 
tration. 


Streuch, Willi. Deutsche Bauernsiedlungen in Siidamerika. Heimat und Scholle. 
Schriftenreihe des Verbandes Wohnungsbau und Siedlung (Katholischer Wohnbau- 
und Siedlungsdienst). Freiburg, Caritasverlag, 1933. 20 pp.., illustr. 


Taylor, Paul S. Mexican Labour in the United States. Migration Statistics, II. 
University of California Publications in Economics, Vol. 12, No. 1. Berkeley, 
University of California Press, 1933. 10 pp. 

A study showing by means of statistics the movement of Mexican labourers 
into California across its south-eastern border. This movement is characterised 
by the great seasonal mobility of the labourers, the majority of whom engage in 
agricultural work. 


Tenenbaum, Abram. La réglementation de la durée du travail en Pologne. Lyons, 
Bosc Fréres, M. et L. Riou, 1933. 233 pp. 

After a history of the regulation of hours of work in Poland, the author describes 
in detail the provisions at present applicable to industry, mines, railways, agricul- 
ture, and the mercantile marine. He then considers what are in practice, both 
in normal times and in times of depression, the actual hours of work in the different 
industries. He devotes some chapters to the effects of the reduction of hours of 
work on output, the social consequences of this reduction, and the utilisation of 
workers’ spare time, and ends with an account of the legislation on hours of work 
in different countries. He criticises a lack of flexibility in the Polish law, partic- 
ularly in connection with open-air work, and cites as an example the French Act 
of 23 April 1919 which fixes working hours at 8 per day or 48 per week and permits 
equivalent limits averaged over a period other than the week. In conclusion, he 
urges the adoption of an international labour code, towards which, in his opinion, 
the Washington Convention represents the first step. 


Thalmann, Margrit. Lebensbedingungen der Kinder Arbeitsloser in Ziirich 
verglichen mit Industriegemeinden des Appenzeller und Solothurner Krisengebietes. 
Separatabdruck aus der Schweizerischen Zeitschrift fiir Hygiene, XI. Jahrgang, 
1933. 36 pp. 


Ufficio nazionale di Collocamento per la mano d’opera agricola addetta alla 
Monda del Riso, Mietitura, Raccolta Olive. Relazione sull’ opera svolta dall’ Ufficio 
nell’ anno 1932-X. Rome. Illustr. 


Unfallverhiitungsbeirat der ésterr. Eisenbahnen. Bericht iiber seine Tdtigkeit 
im Jahre 1932. Vienna. 17 pp., tables (typescript). 


Unterricht und Freizeitgestaltung im FAD. Handreichung fiir Lagerleiter. 
Herausgegeben von einem Arbeitskreis durch den evangelischen Reichsbeauf- 
tragten fiir FAD. Berlin, Wichern. 52 pp. 


Urban, Georg. Berufsgenossenschaftliche technische Unfallverhiitung auf dem 
Gebiet der Knet- und Mengmaschinen aller Art, Teigauspressmaschinen, Teigteil-, 
Wirk- und Abwiegemaschinen und Schlagmaschinen. Berlin, Nahrungsmittel- 
Industrie-Berufsgenossenschaft, 1933. 127 pp., illustr. 


Viadescu-Racoasa, G. Activitatea Organizatiei internationale a Munci in anii 
1930, 1931 st 1932. Bucarest, Institutul social roman, 1933. 100 pp. 

A short account of the activities of the International Labour Organisation 
during the last three years, with special reference to the work of the Unemployment 
Committee. In the concluding pages a tribute is paid to the memory of Albert 
Thomas and Arthur Fontaine. 
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Wietfeldt, Wilhelm. Senkung der Unfallkosten. Berlin, Gersbach, 1932. 96 pp., 
diagrams. 


Zorawski, Kazimierz. Przemysi ceramiczny | cimentowy ze stanowiska bezpiec- 
zenstwa i higjeny pracy. L’industrie céramique et la production des ciments au point 
de vue de la sécurité et de Vhygiéne du travail. Institut des problémes sociaux. La 
sécurité et ’hygiéne du travail, No. 2. Warsaw, 1933. vi + 168 pp. 

Monograph on health and sanitary conditions in the pottery industry in Poland, 
including the manufacture of cement. The first two parts deal with technological 
questions relating to the extraction of the clay and the machinery used. The third, 
and by far the most important, reviews from the standpoint of safety and health 
all the branches of the pottery industry, giving special attention to occupational 
diseases, and among them to lead poisoning and silicosis. The fourth and last part 
deals with general and individual health measures. Some statistics are given in the 
appendices. The work is in Polish, but contains a summary in French. 


Zwiedineck-Siidenhorst, Dr. 0. von, Bonin, Dr. W. von, and Haupt, G. Die 
wirtschaftliche Bedeutung der Gewerbehygiene. Beihefte zum Zentralblatt fir 
Gewerbehygiene und Unfallverhiitung. Herausgegeben von der Deutschen Gesell- 
schaft fiir Gewerbehygiene. Beiheft 24. Berlin, Julius Springer, 1933. 44 pp. 
2.80 marks. 

Text of the lectures given at the annual meeting in 1932 of the German Associa- 
tion for Industrial Hygiene on the economic importance of industrial hygiene from 
the general (ZwiEDINECK-SUDENHORST), the employers’ (BoNnIN), and the workers’ 
(Haupt) standpoints. 
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